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THE KEENEST OF SPORTS 


Shooting—once a livelihood—is now the keenest of sports. And it’s 
a sport which grows more thrilling as you hunt for bigger game. 

If you’ve had your fill of early-season wing shooting, therefore, why 
not go after bigger game? There’s plenty on this continent big enough 
to test your mettle and to give you the keen thrill of handling a true 
masterpiece in sporting rifles—the Winchester Model 54. 

This powerful yet simple rifle (shown below) marks a high spot in 
the development of bolt action firearms. Graceful in line, mighty in 
strength, beautiful in balance and in action—a supreme achievement in 
modern guncra‘t—it has won the hearts of all who love great rifles. 
Model 54, moreover, is chambered for .270 Winchester; .30 Gov’t. ‘06; 
.30 Winchester (the famous 30-30); 7 m/m; 7.65 m/m; and 9 m/m 
cartridges—a range of Center Fire sizes that meets practically all 
requirements of big game shooting. 

Shoot Winchester Staynless Cartridges in a Winchester Rifle—they 
are made for each other while the Staynless (non-corrosive) feature 
safeguards your rifle barrel and prolongs its accuracy. Write for our 
FREE booklets describing guns, ammunition, flashlights and all other 
products made by Winchester. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Who’s Who in 
Salt Water 





Some day you’ll meet the sporty 
gentlemen below—know them 
before you hook them! 





Tarpon 
The Acrobat of the Antilles 


The Silver King, usually called, a gallop- 
ing, jumping, fighting fool—holding the 
record for violence, variety and duration 
of battle. If youdon’t havea good hook 
he’ll shake it, or break it off—for this 
fighter is as cunning as he is strong. Use 
a Pflueger Tarpon hook to be safe. 
**At Home’’ anywhere from Long 
Island to Brazil. While a fancier of 
mullet, he will accept with pleasure a 
Pflueger Spoon or Wobbler. Heaviest 
caught with tackle on record—72Z32 Ibs. 








Marlin Swordfish 


Strikes First and Argues 
Afterwards 


A member of the Sailfish family—often 
climbs right out of the water after the 
bait. “‘His strike is simply staggering”’, 
says Zane Grey ... Wow! What a fight 
he puts up—rushing and tearing down 
deep in the water, then shooting rocket- 
like into the air. But don’t be afraid of 
that protruding nose of his—~it’s all 
sham. And you won’t be afraid of losing 
him—if you trust your skill to a Pflueger 
Atlapac. 

Marlin Swordfish—both black and 
striped—are natives of the Pacific. 
Heaviest on record caught with tackle 
weighed 372 ibs. 


TOUGH—and How! 





Great Barracuda 


Anyone who has played him will dub 
him ‘‘the Fighting Fool’’. Just as vicious 
as he looks—a raging, tearing “‘diehard’’. 
He kills for the sake of killing—wreak- 
ing havocin Herring and Bluefish schools. 
In fact, he is a serious menace to the 
welfare of other more valuable fish 
along the coasts of Florida and around 
the Bermudas. Specimens 8 feet long 
are often caught. 
Bait—O’Shaughnessy Hook with 
Mullet, also Spoons and Wobblers. Troll 











deep. Largest caught on record with 
fishing tackle—59 pounds. 


we 









Size 6-0, 2% 
inch Pillar — 
4% inch Plate 


$7 500 


The Pflueger 


Pronounced FLEW-GER 


ATLABPAC 


REEL 


These 
Fighters Require the Hardiest Reel! 


Money cannot buy a finer, faster, or sturdier Salt Water 
Reel than the Pflueger ATLAPAC. It was designed and 
built by the Pfluegers to stand up under every extreme 
of salt water fishing. 

Only the finest materials for reel construction have 
been used. The ATLAPAC has an unbreakable spool— 
with rigid (non-freezing) Flanges. Star Wheel Drag with 
ball finger grips and reverse metal Side Plate Inserts. 
The Emergency Drag—with adjustable tension stop, a 
special feature of this reel, makes the playing and land- 
ing of a big fish a pleasure. See this remarkable reel and 
other Pflueger Reels and Tackle at your Dealers. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. OLR-11 E. A. PFLUEGER, President Akron, Ohio 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 








FREE! 

— 
Pocket Catalog 
No. 149 
New and Greater 
Edition — Send for 
your free copy. The 
book that tells you 
who’s who in fresh 
and salt water, and 
what’s what in fish- 

ing tackle. 


PFLUEGER 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 





The Enterprise Mfg. Co., 

Dept. OLR-11, Akron, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
Pocket Catalog No. 149. 














Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 














BRITISH COLUMBIA 
paradise for the tourist, the artist, the 


is a 
) angler and the hunter. Varied and_ magnificent 
} scenery in a delightful climate. Motoring is 





ee eae 


possible in comfort over greater part of the | 
l province south of 55‘ 
Big-game and 
| Non-resident license $2 

$100 inclusive, at option 
found at its best in the 
motor or 


abound in 
trophy fees, or 


season 


game-birds 


25 and 
{ Dry fly-fishing is to be 
inland waters, convenient of access by } 
rail, March to November. Non-resident li- 
ense fee for calendar year $10. { 
\ 
{ 





obtainable and 
For further par- 


Competent guides for hunting 
utfitting done at all points. 
ticulars address 


REAU OF 
PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 


Victoria, B.C. | 
\ 
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Africa ‘“‘The Hunter’s Paradise 
SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 
American Guides in East Africa 
Arusha, Tanganyika Territory 


Sane 








& pm A ek ey OA i 

the latest report from Siedentopf: 
“Mr. A. S. Crites and son of Bakersfield, California, 
secured in twelve days actual aunt the following 
game: 2 elephants, 3 rhino, 1 buffalo, 1 gnu, 3 
hartebeests, 2 Thompson gazelles, 1 impalla, 1 
bushbuck and 1 zebra.” 

RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Information through COLOMAN JONAS 
1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
or 
Direct from Siedentopf Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tangan- 

ykia Territory, East Africa. 





Tel. 6 Canal Established 
aiden sa 1860 
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Specimens, Natu- 
rally and Artisti- 
cally Mounted to 
*Order. Skins 
Tanned and Made 
into Rugs and 
Mats with Mount- 
ed Heads, Large 
Stock of Game 
Heads, Animals, 
Birds, Horns and 
Antlers for Sale or 
to Rent. 


All Work Dur- 
ably Made and 
Guaranteed 
Moth Proof. 
Several hundred 
Thousand Satis- 
fied Customers 
Not Responsible 
for losses by Fire 
or Theft. 
Call or Write for 
Price List. 


FRED SAUTER 


Leading Taxider mist of America 
42 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 
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Arkansas Lakes 

E. R. S., IOWA:—One of the best spots for 
lake shooting in this section is located 14 miles 
west of Blytheville, Ark., on concrete road. This 
i large lake covering thousand acres, 
and guides, boats and decoys can be had at the 
clubhouses along the road near the lakes. Non- 
resident license is $15, and guides usually charge 


is a several 


$10 per day, they furnishing boat and decoys. 
Should you wish to camp in the woods while 
duck hunting, and do not especially object to 


shooting may be had within 
8 miles of this place. We have plenty of ducks 
after October 15 but territory is rather wild and 


some wading, good 


mostly woods sMooting. Guides may be had here 
if desired, and the woods can be reached with 
cars. If you like woods hunting, I could give 


you definite information as the flights come in. 
Another good section is between Dexter and 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., on Highway No. 60. Leave 
the highway at Bradyville, where information can 
be secured as to shooting ground. 
Will gladly furnish you further information if 


desired. O. Kerfoot. 
Moose in New Brunswick 
D. E. K., PA.:—Personally, I do not believe 
you could do very much better in the whole 


” New Brunswick for deer and moose 
than in the f Vanceboro, on 


vicinity of 
he Canadian country 


vince of 


] 

hunting 
t This abounds in 
The east side of Spedenic 
Lake is a splendid game country, as is also the 
Pirate Brook country at the northern end of 
the lake. Then, too, you would compara- 
tively easy access to the Eel River lake country. 


side. 
deer, moose and bear. 


have 


I would suggest that you stop at Vanceboro, 
Me., and interview a party there named .... 
I do not think he would be able to guide you 


on the Canadian side, but you can depend on any 
information that he you, as it will be 
correct. 

If you had a satisfactory visit at ..... 
during the fishing season you will doubtless want 
to return there for hunting. ae ess 
could refer you to some other equally as de- 
sirable location. 

You ought to get a shot at the moose, and 
if you couple of weeks you will 
certainly see plenty of deer.—L. S. Kelso. 


gives 


stay there a 
Deer in New York State 
F. T., N. Y.:—The West Canada Lakes sec- 


tion for deer and bear is very good indeed, but 


rather difficult to reach. To reach that locality 
from this way, and I think it is the best way 
to go, come to Lake George and on north to 
Warrensburg, Chestertown, Riverside, North 


Creek, North River, Indian Lake to Cedar River 
headquarters, all state road except the last 13 
miles to headquarters, which is a good dirt road. 
Here you will have to pack your equipment up 
the flow by boat or canoe and into the Cedar 
River and up the river about 2 miles, where you 
will find a Carry Camp on the right-hand bank, 
from which point the Canada Lakes takes off, and 
it is about 11 miles from this point. There is a 
good trail all the You will find several 
camps at the headquarters before mentioned, and 
it might be well to have a guide go with you 
with the boats as far as the Carry Camp, as you 
will probably have difficulty in finding the en- 
trance to the river. The guide can then return 
the boats for and you can make arrange- 
ments with him to again meet you at the Carry 
Camp when you are ready to come out. 

You will find excellent deer hunting and some 
bear without going farther than headquarters or 
within reach of headquarters, where there 
are many excellent camping places if you have 
the necessary equipment with you, that is, tent, 
etc. 


way. 


you, 


easy 


There is another very good section along the 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries 


lower Cedar River, which is reached by good 
road leaving the main highway at Indian River, 
just before entering the Indian Lake village. 
Here you will require no boats and have only a 
short hike in any direction to one of several 
camping places. You will find ..... at the 
mouth of the Indian River, and they will help 
you locate a good camping place. 

As to the Saw Tooth Range: 
by taking the first right-hand turn on the state 
road north of Chestertown and on to South 
Schroon, Schroon Lake, Fuba Mills, New Russia, 
Underwood, cross the Bouquet River from which 
point you will see the Saw Tooth Range from 
the highway. To reach the best hunting you 
should get around at the back side of the range, 
which you may do by trail taking off shortly 
after you cross the river and which takes you up 
over the end of the range. This is a hard trail 
as it is a long, uphill climb, and then drops di- 
rectly down into the valley on the other side. 

If you will see me here at Lake George, I can 
give you more explicit directions and also tell 
you about many other places that you may se- 
lect from.—E. E. Schermerhorn. 


This is reached 


Deer and Turkey Hunting in New Mexico 

M. H. O., OKLA.:—Beyond all doubt, the 
Black Range of New Mexico offers the very best 
of deer and turkey hunting. In fact, there is a 
decided surplus of deer on this range, and the 
State Game Department is trying to find ef- 
fective means of coping with this surplus. 


You are correct in your assumption that 


much of this land is government land in the 
sense that much of the Black Range is on the 
National Forest. This forest land is leased tc 


the ranchers subject to the rules and regulations 
of the Forest Service. Outside of the National 
Forests, there is no government land that I know 
of that is subject to lease. The Black Range, 
or a great part of it, has been a game refuge, 
now opened to hunters. You will find that the 
great majority of the ranchers will welcome you 
in their territory if you will meet them half- 
way in your dealings with them. They are in- 
terested in seeing the deer killed off, in a legal 
and sportsmanlike manner, in order to conserve 
some of the range for their cattle. 


There are several ways to reach the hunting 
grounds. The best, in my opinion, is through 
Silver City. Silver City may be reached by 
stage from both Lordsburg and from Deming. 


From Silver City all points in the Black Range 
may be reached. The best hunting grounds may 
be reached by the old North Star road, which 
begins in the Sapello Canyon near the Gos ranch 
and runs north to Beaverhead, right through the 
congested area. This road is being opened by 
the Forest Service in order to relieve the con- 
gested area. 

Guides may be had at Silver City, Glenwood, 
Mogollon, Cliff and Beaverhead. Their equip- 
ment runs from pack and saddle horses to com- 
plete camping outfits, and their prices vary ac- 
cordingly. It is against our policy to recommend 
any individual, but should you be interested I 
will be glad to furnish you the names of several 
guides and you may write them yourself. Any 
further information will be gladly furnished you. 
Let me say that I do not think that you will be 
disappointed in a trip to this wonderful hunt- 
ing ground. I am enclosing a summary of our 
game laws for your information.—Leslie S. Lee. 


Duck Hunting Near Milwaukee 

A. W. A., WIS.:—The best duck hunting I 
know of within 150 miles of Milwaukee is at 
Poygan, Butte des Mort or Puckaway Lakes 
west of Oshkosh, Wis. 

With reference to goose hunting in soutiern 
Wisconsin, I would refer you te .---- 
goods 


Janesville, Wis., who operate a_ sportir® 
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shop in that town. I have hunted with these 

fellows on Rock Prairie east of Janesville, and I 

reer that they can put you in touch with a ELEPHANT, LION T A xX I D E R M I By T & 
local guide who has live decoys and a blind.— BUFFALO, RHINO 


H. W. Pripps. } 
and other Big Game Hunting throughout 




























































Vacation a Success 


GENTLEMEN :—Let me now take the time to ° 
thank your ‘‘Where to Go Department” repre- East Africa 


sentatives, especially Hugo G. Schwager, who = " i‘ ” | 
made my recent vacation a success. CHAS. A. HEYER & CO. 
Again thanking you for the most efficient and Nairobi Kenya Colony 
valuable information of your ‘“‘Where to Go De- 
partment,” I am—Herman R. Hetzler. have specialized in the organization 
Duck Shooting Near Twin Cities | and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
R. H. T., MINN.:—-You are offering a diffi- 


| | tific Expeditions since 1903. 

cult problem, as all duck shooting locations rea- P ies e295 

sonably close to the Twin Cities are under lease on . 

pag ne Ral, colt oe Success Guaranteed. Highest Cre- 
If you confine yourself to this distance, I do dentials. Illustrated catalogues and 


not believe you will find anything better than full particulars from our agents: 
Swan Lake, about 10 miles from Mankato. This 
just about gets you within your 100-mile limit. ~ ~ YT Rw TO 
This is a large lake, providing practically all AMERICAN EXPRESS 
types of puddle ducks and deep water ducks in 65 Broadwa Jersey State Museum, and other scientific institutions employ 
various seasons. There is a game reserve in a NE YORK _ eS mee aicah ila waiauaas 

} ce hic : " ae Coca ate c shipp ags ¢ Ke 
portion of the lake which helps the shooting. W | HANSEN STUDIOS 
There are several resorts on this lake which offer 


America’s Premier Sculptor-Tazxidermists, Tanners 
fairly good accommodation; that is, room, board 


or write direct to us 69 Lake Street Jersey City, N. J. 
and boats, together with decoys, at fair prices. a 
Opens Mid-August- 
MM 
New York, 


F 
Hansen 
Studios Sy 


If you want the best workmanship obtainable send your trophies 
tous. The Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoology, the New 


SOs VE Cen 























I very strongly advise that in shooting this 
lake you make your arrangements to shoot from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and avoid the heavy | 
crowds that shoot it on Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday. At times there is fairly good shooting 
on this lake. 
















Alaska 


Kodiak Brown Bear 


The Most Prized of Trophies 


Complete your trophy collection with 
KODIAK BEAR, the world’s largest 
flesh eater. Found only in Alaska. 
Eight sportsmen, guided by us, in 
Spring °29, bagged twelve, averaging 
considerably over 9 ft. 

Now booking Spring ‘30 Kodiak Bear 
hunts and Polar Bear and Walrus ex- 
peditions to the Arctic. 

Also Fall 1930 hunts for Kenai 
Moose, Chickaloon Sheep, Cari- 
bou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 
Operating in Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak 
Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, 
Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska 
Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 


Hunting Trips and Expeditions 
lo Fit Any Purse 


If you have no objection to going farther, I 
would suggest that you would get far better 
shooting by driving to Wheaton in the eastern 
part of the state and shoot Lake Traverse. This 
lake is over 30 miles in length, the south half 
heing of the open water type and the north 
half being the marsh type. There are a number 
of fair resorts along this lake that furnish room, 
board, boats, decoys and guides at moderate 
figures. If you make a trip to this point, I 
would drive to Wheaton, where you can get full 
information on the exact location of these vari- 
ous camps. There are probably more ducks on 
this lake throughout the season than any lake 
in Minnesota.—M. W. Thompson. 


Elk Season in Idaho | 
G. A. D., CALIF.:—In Idaho and Clearwater 
Counties of Idaho the elk season is from October 
1 to November 15; and in Clark, Fremont, Jef 
ferson, Teton and Madison Counties (imme- 
diately west of Yellowstone Park) the season is 
December 1 to December 15. (See page 35 of 
Outpoor Lire, September number, for open | 
season on game.) 


Opposite Penn. R. R. Station 


niin 
New York's new hotel truly ex- 
pressive of the greatest city. 
1200 pleasant rooms each 
with Servidor, bath, circulat- 
ing ice water and radio 
provisions, 


ROOMS from $3.00 


E G..KILL, General Manager 








‘“‘ALASKA GUIDES’’ 


Headquarters: ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 














The earlier season would probably suit you | 
Letter. I am not acquainted personally with this 
territory, but I have met several guides and 
packers who are, and I believe you would find 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
IN OLD MEXICO 


this a good hunting country for elk. ..... of 

Grangeville, Ida., can take you into good hunt saute, Laois Stn Sey epee aime on 
rt +? a - asa ole the beautiful “‘Rancho esa Grande,”’ 
~- — “ he can refer 7” to — who MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE | lemma tha wu Gants and tae tae 
will, have known... .. for several years 


Bear also very plentiful this season in Meta- Amendment, in virgin country. Guided by 


and know him to be reliable. There are others gama district. Many moose and bear seen Americans who know Mexico. You are 


advertising in Outpoor Lire who would no doubt by summer campers right from their cabin absolutely safe in this part of Mexico. We 
be equally satisfactory Among these are | doors. Folder. Reserve by wireor letter. have just purchased an 87,000 acre mesa 


Metagame, Vie Cartier, i. Gat. If you want your party to be one of the 


ably as well equipped as any in the business. | Scat im thie country, weite or wise 


Both of the above mentioned outfits have had | 
years of experience and are perfectly familiar 
with the country. 


} 
° } ss en ; . 
=» Of Orofino, Ida., who are prob | M. U. BATES where there has been no hunting for 20 years. 





BIRD D. CASHION 


ie Clee Small Game 606 Moore Building 


J. C. SHAWVER San Antonio Texas 


Reg'd Guide 














For this part of Montana (northwestern) the 
season on elk is October 15 to November 15. If 
you would care to consider a hunting trip in this 












































locality, the following men I can recommend as | Box 1634 oe oe 

reliable and able to show you the game: ....., Ketchikan, Alaska . att iii 

Somers, Mont.; ..... , Coram, Ment: «+ 6 «<j sch: OSOS for C aces 

seeley Laké, Mont.; ..... » Coram, Mont.; Aen ME a? sats lll og Moose Hunting 
: ., Glacier Park, Mont.; ....., Ovando, — ; : 
Wenthe (5 irs don tie pes eess seeee, and] — || The best country left in 
iid moka would take you into the south fork | North America for a real 


of the Flathead River,..... into the Blackfoot | |) Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


or South Fork River, and..... into Sun River Open season ‘Sept: 15 to Dees}, Ream Mose; Bik. | 


hunting trip. The most ex- 





fon the adie: feck or sont tok of Pete | SEciasiotas iaaeios EE perenced guides andthe 
} Mounted Game heads for sale finest outfits. Any size 


Plummer Hunting Co. party. Season is from Oct. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 


. . ~ YT a K ys " 
With Hounds, My Specialty LANDER wyo,| | 15th to Nov. 15th. Write 
©. of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. | === | or wire. Camera or fri fle 


ReAgunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS | THE BOOK OF THE PIKE | hunting. 


INABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 





























ing in “est. Best of reference, including editor By O. W. Smith | RE. Liver ] N. S. 
Outdoor Life, On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. | PHIL MOO . — 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. | Outdoor Life Publishing Company Denver, Colo. I — — 
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They Mailed 





Chas. E. Juza Says It’s Easy 


4 WAS easy and pleasant work,” 
the subscriptions for my .270 Winchester. 


“securing 


says Juza, 
As it took 


but a few hours of my spare time I feel that I was very well 


repaid. 





Subscriptions 


Required 
Savage Bolt, Model 40..............26 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G......34 
.22N. R.A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle .17 
.22 Savage **Sporter,” Model 23-A... .13 
.25-20 Savage ‘Sporter,”” Model 23-B.16 
.22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 
UN ES See as ieee gay Serer ras 15 
22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re- 
MIT os ik sce acinar eae eee 
.22 Stevens 27 Favorite. ..........0. 7 
.22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action.......... 8 


Winchester Model 54 Bolt.... 





Subscriptions 


equired 

So fh ee pore ee 
Parker V HE, withejector........... 62 
ee EP ee 38 
ES SS ee errr 35 
eS ee er re 42 
Ee Le ie re 27 
he ae Sart 39 
Fox *‘A. E."* Grade, with ejector...... 47 | 
Fan StertigWOtte ........ 00 ccccccccsve 26 
Fox Sterlingworth, withejector....... 35 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic. ...... 44 
16 Gauge Browning Automatic. ..... . 53 
12 oe Remington Auto. eaneee” , 

LS Pree re eer ee 


12 Gauge Remington Pump, Model f 
10-A 4 
20 _ nein Pump, Model, | 





Subscriptions 


Required 
22 Colt Target Automatic...........23 
Be ee ee 12 
Be eS eee ee 14 
SRD CCGRE AGUA go 6: 5.556 05's 6.08 v8 3 26 


Colt’s New Super .38 Automatic..... 26 








PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


It is a beautiful gun and everyone admires it. 





RIFLES 


Subscriptions 

Required 

Winchester Takedown, Model 95..... 32 

Winchester, Model 55... ME Re 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90. . 


.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06. 714 
Ze POMBO DAs, 5 6.0 53.5 ees euewaed 16 
BE PROMIBEOER PKs 55 ois ce Kc oem 14 


.22 Remington Long Rifle, automatic 
SS eae ea: 
.25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A.22 
Remington Model 30, Bolt Express. . .34 
.22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot.. 8 
.22 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater... .12 

.22 I. Johnson Safety, Model X...... 5 





SHOTGUNS 


Subscriptions 
Required 
Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib. 43 
Model 12 Winchester... c..02scccoces 37 
Model 97 12 Gauge Winchester, 
DOMMBOWIA 55 o:0:56icaevtceweuesavar 30 
Stevens No. 330, any gauge.......... 18 
ig Gauge Savage Model 28 Pump.. 
I. Johnson Hammerless Double any | 
se er rt rr ee 


Iver Johnson Single No. 312.20... 7 
Baker “Batavia Leader™............ 25 
Lefever Nitro Special............... 19 
Lefever Hammerless Single.......... 10 
Ro OR Seep rr ene ae 33 
RE Re ee nr 41 


L.C. Smith Trap. . . 
15” Marble Game Getter ‘Gun, Com- 
bination .22 and .410 barrels....... 18 


Subscriptions 


Required 
Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45..25 
Colt’s New Service.............0... 25 


.38 Colt Double 
lice, .32-20, .38 


Action, Official Po- 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


| T OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Solteentianiensiansionstionstanntemsentaemtamtan 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- | 


| ing a 


pice a 00 60060 6008046560000 08 65 68 





* 





the Coupon 





eo | 
D. Z. Babcock, of 
Calif., says—"'l 


received the Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
you gave me an 


like it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, and 


yours is just the 
magazine a true 
sportsman likes to 
read.” 


-+48e+- 





Wm. H. Cine, of 
Colo., says — “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 


fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs. 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 
find it an easy 
seller." 


+++ 





W. E. Sistrunk, 
Jr.,.of Minn., says 
have ‘forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily. 
I have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine.” 


++ $3 + 





A. I. Dahlin, of 
Wash., says— 
“Have received 
my third rifle 
earned’ through 
your magazine. 
Getting subscrib- 
ers & just «¢ 
pleasant pastime 
and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 
now trying to de- 
cide what rifle I 
want next.” 


| 


| you might choose to hunt. 





River. So far as possible results are concerned 
there would be little difference in which locality 
These men all have 


| their favorite hunting grounds (as I have mine), 





but there is really little difference except in the 
amount of time it takes to reach it with pack 
MOG venues could probably land 
you in good elk country as quickly as any of 
them (Spotted Bear and Gordon and Big Salmon 
Creeks, respectively) and I would recommend 
them for a short trip such as you have men- 
tioned.—A. E. Hutchinson. 


Kaibab Forest Deer 

NOTICE:—There has long been disagreement 
between the federal supervisors of the Kaibab 
National Forest, who have wanted surplus deer 
killed off, and the Arizona state officials who have 
insisted on the one-buck limit. These differences 
have now been composed, and hunters interested 
in Kaibab deer should send a stamped _ reply 
envelope to R. L. Bayless, State Warden, Phoenix, 


| Ariz., requesting the leaflet on the “Kaibab Co- 
| operative Hunting Plan.” 


In part, this plan 
provides for an open season from October 1 to 
December 15, inclusive. The limit is two deer, 
only one of which may be a buck. The neces- 
sary government and state licenses total $4 for 
Arizona residents and $36.50 for nonresidents. 
Special hunting camps are being established un 
der federal and state supervision, and not over 
forty hunters will be allowed in a camp at one 
time. Reservations for dates to enter hunting 
camps may be made in advance by application to 
Walter G. Mann, Forest Supervisor, Kanab. 


Utah.—W-T-G_ Editor. 


Trout Streams Near Blairstown, N. J 

H. C., NEW JERSEY:—Your letter addressed 
to the Outpoor Lire has been referred to me 
to answer and I am pleased to advise you as 
follows: 

There is no large stream near Blairstown, N. 
J., that would be large enough and with suff- 
cient swift water to interest you. There is, 
however, a large stream known as the Pequest 
River, which runs from just beyond Great 
Meadows along the main highway leading to the 
Delaware River, which stream runs about 10 
miles west of Blairstown. This stream is stocked 
each year with rainbow and brown trout and is 
famous as a trout stream. 

Last season on the opening day, April 15, 
there were some very fine catches made in this 
river and the trout took artificial flies freely. 
You will require hip boots to properly fish this 
stream. If you will try this river this spring 
shortly after the opening day, I think you will 
be pleased with the results. 

If you desire any further information on the 
subject, I would be pleased to advise you.— 
David V. Prosley. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 





VAN T 


ey 











A 


Free Serbice Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go Information |E 
without charge. The copy | 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 





Name 








Address 











City 


State 
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Book Reviews 


Adventures in Alaska and Along the Trail, 
by Wendell Endicott. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 


New York. 343 pages, illustrated. $5. 


A well-told story of hunting grizzlies and sheep 
in the wilds of Alaska, and of bagging goats 
and caribou in the Canadian Rockies. Mr. Endi- 
cott has rare descriptive power, and a gift for 
getting full dramatic values out of unusual situ- 
ations. The illustrations are a joy forever. 


Wild Animal Pets, by William and Irene Fin- 
ley. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 311 
pages, illustrated. $3. 

That Mr. Finley had a rare gift for under- 
standing wild life was shown in his book, 
‘American Birds,’”’ and is equally evident in 
this new book of nature sketches. In the author’s 
long service as state biologist and game warden 
of Oregon, his opportunities for observation have 
been unexcelled. Wild life has opened its secrets 
to him as it does to few men. The illustrations, 
too, are excellent. 


No Hunting, by Horace Lytle. Field Sports 
Pub. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 281 pages, illus- 
trated. $2.50. 

A dramatic dog story woven around the theme 
of game preservation. This makes an unusual 


sort of fiction, the kind that outdoorsmen will | 


relish and profit by. Some of the chapters of this 
book originally appeared in Ourpoor LIFE. 


The Red Squirrel, Its Life History and Habits, 
by Robert T. Hatt. New York State College 


of Forestry, Syracuse University. 146 pages, | 


illustrated. 

This bulletin, which is Vol. 2, No. 1, of the 
“Roosevelt Wild Life Annals,” is a_ scientific 
treatise on the red squirrel with special reference 


to the Adirondacks of New York and the Harvard | 


Forest. A highly commendable treatise. 


Trails of the Hunted, by James L. Clark. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 310 pages, il- 
lustrated. $4.00. 

The author of this absorbing record of ad- 
ventures in many lands was originally a sculptor. 
For the mounting of animals he became asso- 
ciated with the American Museum of Natural 
History. He has hunted in Africa with A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore, the animal photographer; 
with Cherrie Kearton and with Carl Akeley. 
To obtain the famous Ovis poli in the Pamirs 
of Asia, and the Himalayan ibex, the Morden- 
Clark expedition was formed a few years ago. 
The party fell into the hands of nomad Mon- 
gols and both Morden and Clark, after under- 
going tortures, barely escaped with their lives. 
Clark writes of all his experiences with trench- 
ant vividness, yet with the keen sense of inter- 
esting fact of the scientist. This volume should 
prove popular with hunters and lovers of adven- 
ture. 





Touring 
In the spring the touring fever 
Gets me down—I can’t deceive her— 
Try to throw it off—forget tt— 
Then give up and simply let it 
Razzle dazsle thru my being, 
Gets me thinking—dreaming—seeing— 
Distant plains and hills and hollers, 
Overalls and khaki collars; 
Out where roads are winding, winding 
In the sunlight—almost blinding— 
Thru the Llano Estacado, 
To the peaks of Colorado— 


Yes, in June or maybe sooner 

In my sixty horse power schooner, 

Snuggled down behind the throttle 

Wife and kids and thermos bottle, 

Over ridges fleeting—leaping— 

Down in valleys idly creeping— 

Up the mountain skyways skimming, 

Cup of joy plumb full and brimming; 

I go simply wild—ecstatic— 

Almost dippy in the attic— 

Sitting there just auto touring— 

With the earth and sky alluring— 

Ain’t it grand to be a livin’? 

Wonder if they tour in Heaven! 
Norman H. CroweE.yi 
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This Great Sportsmen’s “Club” 
Saves You Two Dollars 


F — Value for Three a 


If you bought these two great magazines on the newsstands for 
a year, they would cost you $6.00—and they would be well worth 
it. At their regular subscription prices, their total cost would 
be $5.00 but, for a limited period, three dollars and the coupon 
below will bring you both Outdoor Life and Recreation and Field 
and Stream for a full year. 


The Finest Gift for Any Sportsman 


Outdoor Life has for years led the high-grade sporting magazines 
in the Middle West and West, and with Field and Stream you 
have complete coverage of the American fishing and hunting. 
You could select, as a gift to a hunting or fishing pal, no other 
magazines for sportsmen as large and as popular as Outdoor Life 
and Recreation and Field and Stream. What other gift more 
appropriate or more appreciated could you purchase for so 
small an investment? 


Subscriptions May Be New or Renewal 


| 





You, or the friend for whom you order one or both of these 
magazines, may already be a subscriber. In this case, the sub- 
scription will be automatically extended an additional year from 
its present expiration date. But, in ordering a subscription 
known to be a renewal or extension, it will help if you will write 
“renewal” after the name of the magazine on the coupon below. 


(This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below) 


ee ener ee eee eae 


ae ee Oe PP Po | 





Subscription Department. 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, N 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (Canadian price. $4.00; foreign, $5.00) 
for a year of each of the following magazines: 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, beginning with issue dated_._............. 


I he a ed eI Aa Rl alt ia eR ee ee 


RSS Sai eM haere ae lee nee ee ee See 52, <r eee : 
SEZ BREE MEE EER ERR REE RPERE REESE RSET Sw 
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In Voluntary and Proven Circulation 


*Exclusive of association subscriptions requiring a member to take the magazine whether he reads it or not. 


Outdoor Life 





Is the Foremost Sporting Magazine 


LEADING IN ALL STATES SHOWN BELOW IN GREY 
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OUTDOOR LIFE if ®) Ay 
LEADS \ 2, x Xy 
in All States . ' “ \ 
Shown in Grey ve 
and in =A 
TOTAL PROVEN 
Circulation a 3 
= ee —— we | 
; ie a a _ CoPvmiGureD BY THE CLASON MAP CO. DENVER 
a Leadership in Total Circulation 
In the OUTDOOR LIFE is America’s leading outdoor magazine In the 
D | in proven circulation, even if you include in this compari- 
ecember Issue | son those publications having a large volume of compulsory December Issue 
! association subscriptions. For this evidence of confidence we eee 
iia i} thank the readers who have accorded us our present standing. My Strangest 
DUCK HUNT 


SILVER CREEK 
By Harry McGuire 
|| An unusual story of an Idaho 
|| fishing trip with that irre- 


|| pressible sportsman-humorist, | 
Harold Harvey } 


| TRAILIN’ FOOLS 
| By Rupert E. West 


| Eastern quail and real bird- | 

dogs—another fine tale by an 

experienced North Carolina 
unter 


| 












6 nen SPORTING public has come to realize 
that OUTDOOR LIFE is the complete, the 
practical magazine for intelligent outdoorsmen. 
It is the editorial policy of OUTDOOR LIFE to 
print only articles that are authoritative and 
stories that ring true—telling the whole truth 
without fear or favor. 
‘HE POPULARITY of the new leader among _ sporting 
magazines is advancing so rapidly that our supply of 
many issues is exhausted soon after they are publishea. It 
would be well to place a standing order with your news- 
dealer or to remit $2.50 to 


Subscription Headquarters 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





By Wm. Barber Haynes 
A remarkable report of a Gulf 
of Mexico hunt, a unique ex- 
perience out of a lifetime of 
duck hunting 


A Hunt in 
THE BIG STICKS 
By Hamilton M. Laing 


Big deer in the big woods of 

the Northwest, where the going 

is tough and heads are worth 
the work 























Biack BEAR 


(Euarctos americanus) 


Painted by Robt. Lindneux for the Ourpvoor Lire Nature Series 
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The Duck Hog’s Last Season 


(Editorial) 


the last ten yearsis about over. This 
is the last duck season in which the 
Hogs can bag their twenty-five a day at 
a few concentration points. A year 
from now the daily nation-wide bag limit on 
ducks will be fifteen, the possession limit thirty. 

That is a prophecy. Check it up a year from 
now. 

OUTDOOR LIFE has almost won the sportsmen’s 
fight. Paul Redington and his U. S. Bureau of 
Duck Slaughter, consistent reactionaries, bull- 
headed bureaucrats, defenders of big limits 
because it was “policy” to side with wealthy 
Eastern Hogs who had to have “‘our twenty-five 
a day or we won't play’ —Redington and his 
gang have gone down into the Valley of the 
Shadow of Public Ridicule, and they won't be 
emerging for breakfast tomorrow morning, either. 

The American Wild Fowlers, an organization 
backed by millionaires with the avowed intention 
of helping the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
recently issued a statement to the effect that 
reports on duck scarcity were ‘‘conflicting.” 
An analysis of their own statement shows the 
following “‘conflicts’*: Ducks are decreasing all 
over the country (‘reports were general that 
there was a decrease’’), except possibly in the 
southern Mississippi valley (a winter concen- 
tration area) where reports did not agree. On 
the Atlantic coast, stronghold of the Duck 
Hogs, “good shooting was confined largely to 
baited grounds. . Complaints were general 
that shooting was unsatisfactory on unbaited 
grounds.” 





OT much conflict in that report. Even 

dressed up to sound nicely, the report 
admits what nine out of ten duck shooters of 
ordinary perspicacity and eyesight have been 
convinced of for years—namely, that ducks have 
been slaughtered off in alarming numbers, and 
that the only people who could possibly kiil the 
national limit now were the wealthy members 
of duck clubs. For us ordinary mortals there 
was always the last resort—rabbit shooting! 

It is interesting to note in the report issued by 
The American Wild Fowlers, a diplomatic 
little sentence at the end, the pathetic last gasp 
of a plan that a year ago was boomed and pub- 
licized as the salvation of all our 
duck-slaughter problems. The 
sentence is: “The waterfowl 
survey being carried on by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey will 
add much information and will 
undoubtedly reflect conditions 
more in detail.” 

The last feeble moan of the 








Counting-the-Ducks campaign. Condemned as 
a smoke screen by OUTDOOR LIFE a year ago, 
wildly defended by Redington’s Duck Hog 
friends as the most progressive measure in the 
history of conservation, the Duck Census is now 
of such monumental importance that it “‘will 
undoubtedly reflect conditions more in detail’’!! 
A plain admission that actual conditions are 
already known. A ludicrous failure. A clumsy 
gesture to appear ‘‘scientific." And why has this 
census become ridiculous? Because it made a 
great to-do about examining conditions that 
were already quite well known; because the 
manner of getting the ducks all labeled and 
counted was shown to be open to consistent 
and important errors; and because there were 
strong reasons for believing that the motives of 
the Bureau were not sincere. 


T REALLY doesn’t matter much now when 
this census is completed—the bag limit will 

be reduced before the next season rolls around 
anyway. The most recent convention to peti- 
tion the Secretary of Agriculture fora fifteen limit 
is the Western Association of State Game Com- 
missioners, which recently met in San Fran- 
cisco. The resolution asking for a nation-wide 
fifteen bag limit was adopted unanimously. 
Almost every conservation organization of stand- 
ing has now endorsed the lower limit. 

One of the other sporting magazines recently 
had the courage to come out for the lower limit. 
But either the other outdoor magazines are 
incapable of reading the handwriting on the wall, 
or they are not good enough sportsmen to en- 
dorse a conservation measure which has been 
so closely identified with OUTDOOR LIFE. Their 
silence has been very curious. They dare not 
openly oppose the fifteen limit. So they go out of 
their way to ignore the question. They have 
been compared to the self-deluded ostrich who 
pokes his head in a hole when a sand storm 
rolls around. 

The public demand for a lower limit has 
become stronger than a sand storm, however. 
It is a tornado before which nothing can stand— 
not even reactionary, timid magazines—not even 
wealthy Senators and Representatives who want 
the right to kill more ducks than is good for them 
—not even Procrastinating G. Redington of the 

U. S. Bureau of Duck Slaughter. 
I think that Mr. Hyde, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, knows that. 
And I think he has the courage 
. and vision to make this the last 
season in which twenty-five ducks 
a day can be killed. 

If not—well, there is a Con- 

gress of the United States! 
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Colonel Whelen and his little lean-to tent used on many hunts 


HE blank places on maps 
have always had a f 





Tas- 
cination for me. I like to 
; get into new country 
where I don’t know what is over 
the range or around the next bend 
in the river. The construction of 
the Canadian National Railway in 
1912 had made easily available a 
vast stretch of country in north- 
western Ontario which has since 
come to be called the “New North.” 
But little was known of this region to anyone but the occa- 
sional trapper and Indian until very recent years. The re- 
ports of explorations conducted by parties of the Canadian 
Geological Survey even as short a time as twenty years ago 
show what an unknown region it was. I had been studying 
this country for the past twenty-five years because it was 
both near and wild. Starting about 1920, sportsmen became 
interested in it and visited a number of localities. One par- 
ticular region attracted me, lying as it did between two 
proven game localities, but very little known because it did 
not contain a water route to Hudson’s Bay, and hence there 
was no incentive to travel through it. This is the so-called 
“Green Grass Lake” country, lying roughly in the center of 
the large square bounded by the Canadian National 
Railway on the south, Lake St. Joseph on the north, 
Lake Savant on the east, and Lac Seul on 





AN ABSORBING 


With 
ifle and anoe in 


TALE OF HUNTING 


AND FISHING IN A REMOTE 


PART OF ONTARIO 
Army, Lieut. Alfred C. Hersch, retired, of the Navy, 
and our two canoemen, Fred W. Russell and Michael 


Marchant, in addition to the writer and his setter dog, Birch. 
Russell had previously been as far as Cliff Lake on the south- 
ern edge of the new country. After a twenty-eight-hour jour- 
ney west over the Canadian National Railway from Toronto 
we arrived at McDougall Mill, Ontario, an abandoned lum- 
ber mill and flag stop, at 1 a. m. on Sept. 5, 1928. There 
we unloaded from the baggage car three canoes and about 
a thousand pounds of outfit and grub, and the next morn- 
ing, aS soon as it was light, we started into the North. 


HIS New North of Ontario is a slightly rolling, well- 
forested country containing literally thousands of lakes 
and rivers. Indeed, about one-fifth of the area consists of 





the west. A few sportsmen had hunted along 
the southern edge of this territory in recent 
years, and in 1927 my friend, P. Randolph 
Harris, penetrated a few miles into it by way of 
Lake Savant, going as far north as Cliff Lake, 
and he met a prospector who had just come out 
of the Green Lakes. Mr. Harris gave 
me a great deal of valuable information and put 
me in touch with one of his canoemen who 
eventually accompanied me. It should be noted 
that in all the Canadian Geological Survey maps 
prior to and including the edition of 1927, this 
region is shown in roughly dotted lines, with 
little or no detail, but last summer airplanes of 
the Canadian Air Force flew over it and made 
a most perfect air map, and I was able to get 
one of these maps just before leaving, on which 
we planned the small details of our trip.* 

The party consisted of my cousin, William B. 
Whelen, Lieut. William C. Coe, retired, of the 


Grass 

















«Sioux Lookout, Sheet No. 52-J, Provisional, 1928.’’ Procur- 
able from Topographical Survey of Cana:a, Ottawa, price 25c. 


One of the “‘stone wharves’’ which made fine places to stretch our legs 


after our long hikes 
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By 
ol. Townsend Whelen 


water. The lake elevations vary from about 1,170 to 1,300 
feet above sea level, and we did not see any hill over about 
300 feet high, but also scarcely any flat country, most of 
it being rolling hills and valleys. As there is comparatively 
little fall to the rivers, canoe travel is very easy, with little 
swift water. In fact, it is the easiest wild country to travel 
through that I have ever been in. There was never a time 
or place when we could not travel north, south, east, or 
west with almost equal ease by canoe. The air map proved 
absolutely accurate as to lakes and rivers, and details which 
could be seen from the air, but except near the railroad it 
lacked information regarding rapids and portages. Lumber 
consisted of jack pine, spruce, balsam, poplar, birch and tam- 
arack, Approximately half the country had been burned over 
twenty to forty years ago, but is reforesting itself very nicely. 


Fred Russell was a splendid camp cook 


e New North 


The route which we had selected 
led northeast by way of the March 
ington River and the many large 
and small lake expansions of that 


river, until we reached Fairchild 
Lake (formerly called Island 
Lake), then roughly north into 
what used to be called the “Green 
Grass Lakes,” but which on the 
recent air map has lost that desig- 
nation. We found the very first 
day we had reached a good sporting 
country. The pike and pickerel fishing was splendid, particu- 
larly in the swift water below rapids, and there were ducks 
on every lake. There are no brook trout in these waters, 
although some of the larger lakes contain lake trout and 
whitefish. We saw moose and deer tracks on the portages, 
and we had ducks and fish on the table whenever we wanted 
them. 


WE PUSHED steadily on for the first three days, mak- 
ing about 20 miles a day, with eight short and easy 
portages, until we reached Fairchild Lake, where we stopped 
for three days to look around and learn something of the 
hunting conditions. In this region moose are hunted almost 
entirely with the canoe, finding them feeding on the shores 
of lakes and rivers early in the morning or late in the evening. 
Fred Russell had been this far last year with Mr. 
Harris, and it at once became apparent to us 











that the moose were not feeding on the pond 
lilies and water grasses as usual at this time of 
the year because the lakes were 4 feet above 
their normal height due to the exceedingly 
rainy summer, the grassy feeding places being 
way under water. Then when [ started back 
into the bush I found at once why they hunt 
moose here only along the water edge. The 
land here had been burnt over approximately 
thirty years ago, and the down timber made 
traveling so difficult and noisy that successful 
still hunting was out of the question. Often it 
took an hour to go a quarter of a mile, and in 
doing so one would be 6 feet above the ground 
on fallen trees most of the time. I saw quite 
a little fresh moose sign, and a few deer tracks 
in the two days I stuck at it. My cousin 
caught a 17-pound fish in Fairchild Lake which 
some of us thought was a pike, but which |] 








The fisherman’s cabin on Hooker Lake. 


in the country 





The only occupied habitation 


suspect was a sturgeon. Fred Russell proved 
to be a splendid camp cook. We were having 
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Shooting rapids between Armit and 
Lawson Lakes 


pickerel for breakfast and ducks fot 
supper. Everyone was doing his own 
share of the work. It was a very 
beautiful, clean, interesting country. 
lhe weather was much warmer than 
we anticipated. Traveling east on Fair- 
child Lake we paddled, stripped to the 
waist. Thus far the only signs of 
previous white men had been the quite 
good portages cut out around the rapids, 
and one small cabin on a lake. 


PROM Fairchild Lake we went north 

a day’s travel to a large body of water 
called Clitf Lake on the older maps, 
and Armit Lake on our new map. This 
is where the dotted line country 
started on the old maps, and also marks 
the northern limit of the country which 
Mr. Harris and Fred Russell investi- 
gated in 1927. Hereafter we traveled 
by the map entirely. Except at the 
northwestern end, all the land around 
\rmit Lake had been burned, but don’t 
get the idea that it is desolate. The old 
burnt trees have all fallen, and the new 
growth of jack pine, spruce, poplar, and 
birch is from 15 to 20 feet high. In 
places there are small grassy parks 
all very beautiful. Were it not for 
the old fallen trees, it would be a delightful country to 
hunt and wander through. The shores of the lake are very 
rocky, sometimes with cliffs 50 feet high, and in other 
places large flat rocks with their surface a foot or two 
above the water, almost like wharves, which make fine spots 
on which to stretch one’s legs or to boil the kettle for lunch. 

A day was spent at Armit Lake, exploring the way into 
the large lakes to the north. We then canoed northeast 
a day’s travel to the extreme end of Lawson Lake, which 
is a quarter mile wide and 15 miles long. At the north- 
eastern end we ran out of the burnt country and into the 
big green timber. Several beaver houses were noticed at 
the mouths of little creeks flowing into the lake. This was 
really a side trip, out of our selected route, as we merely 
wanted to see the country at the end of Lawson Lake. 
Hunted one day up there, but it is a poor moose country, 
with no good feed. On the way from Lawson to Hooker 
Lake we passed through a most desolate country, where 
the vegetation had all been burnt off, and the high, rocky 
hills stood white and bare, even of soil. On one cliff on 


Mike Marchant 
with fish caught 
by Wm. Whelen 































































the lake side a prospector had pricked his initials and the 
date “1907,” which was going some, for in that year this 
locality was over 350 miles from the railroad. We camped 
on the little square lake just south of Hooker Lake. Coe 
and Hersch saw a bull moose on the shore about 300 yards 
away, and fired at it, but the canoe was dancing so in a 
choppy sea that they failed to score. Here there was a 
good stretch of green timber again, and I tried still hunt- 
ing, seeing a lot of very fresh moose sign, tracks, wallows 
and hooked bushes, but I was not lucky. 


OOKER LAKE was the largest body of water we en- 
countered. It is 12 miles long with numerous arms and 
bays, and several large islands. There is one open stretch 6 
by 3 miles where a strong wind will kick up quite a sea, 
and as we happened to camp on the north shore of this open 
stretch there was one period of two days when we were 
unable to launch a canoe. On a northern arm of Hooker 
Lake we found the cabins of two Finn fishermen, Victor 
Johnson and Frank Paiveneu. They fished through the 
ice in winter for whitefish, lake trout and pickerel, and 
hauled the fish packed in snow over a base line cut by 
the Geological Survey to Fowler on the railroad 60 miles 
away, selling them to the dining car service. 


» ) I do not know of any job calling for more 


Pt downright hard work with small profit than 

‘ this. Imagine tending wet fish nets on wind- 
swept ice with the thermometer 40° be- 
low, and afterwards hauling them 60 
miles through the snow before the mar- 
ket is reached! Johnson had been in this 
country for six years, and he and his 
partner are the only men in it, that is, 
roughly in a circular tract 150 miles in 
diameter. He told us that once in a 
while a trapper or prospector would 
wander through, but that so far as he 
knew we were the first sportsmen who 
had ever come north of Armit Lake.* 
The trapping was only fair, and it did 
not pay a trapper to locate so far from 
his base of supplies. He had killed 
three bears that summer while gather- 
ing huckleberries, and he showed us the 
skins. He says that there are a few 
moose almost everywhere, but the best 
moose country (Continued on page 54) 


*North of this country, the canoe route to 
Hudson Bay via Lake St. Joseph and Albany 


River has been well known for almost a century. 
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Below—Mike Marchant with small bull 
shot by the author 
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ractical Sights for the 


High-Powered Rifle 
By < .. Gillham 


IGHTS are as important to me as the caliber of 
rifle on which I have them mounted. Of course I 
would not take a .600 Gibbs for hunting Virginia 
deer, nor would I sally forth with a .22 Winchester 

were I gunning for big Alaskan brownies, but, within the 
bounds of reason, one is as important as the other. 

About all medium-priced sporting rifles come equipped 
with open iron sights. It does not necessarily follow that 
iron sights are the best, nor should manufacturers be criti- 
cized for mounting them. They must put on something. It 
would be impossible to satisfy all shooters. Naturally, they 
use cheap sighting equipment, and something that has stood 
the test of several generations. Probably 90 per cent of 
these rifles serve their natural life with factory mounting, 
the shooters either wanting nothing better, or else lacking 
the initiative to get it. 

In the days of the long-barreled, black powder burners, 
the open iron sights were spaced much farther apart than 
they are today. The modern trend of hunting rifles is to- 
wards a barrel some 18 to 24 inches. This is ample length 
to burn the smokeless 





day sights are too close together to give any great sighting 
accuracy, even though they be as fine as the tack-driving 
Kentucky squirrel rifle equipment. 

The only place I see for the open sight today is in such 
types of shooting as we have in heavily wooded areas. For 
any place that a quick, short range shot is needed, | prefer 
the open sight. Jungle shooting might possibly be done 
without any sights at all. In fact, I know a very successful 
hunter that uses an old .30-40 Winchester without any 
sights on it. His kind of hunting is anything but the short 
range type. This gentleman is M. E. Musgrave, leader of 
Predatory Animal Control for the U. S. Biological Survey, 
in Arizona. The old rifle he uses is an ancient arm with 
the barrel cut to about 15 inches, the stock shortened in a 
corresponding manner. I know of one lobo he killed at 200 
yards with it. He gets his deer every fall. When out with 
his hunters, Mr. Musgrave will knock a lion out of the tallest 
pine with this relic, the big cat usually hitting the ground 
minus a few inches of his neck vertebra and as dead as 
finnan beddie. I mention this rifle as an exception, however. 
Whether this gentle- 
man has some sixth 





powder of high velocity 
weapons, but it does not 
offer any great distance 
between sights. Old 
Kentucky squirrel rifles, 
and even flintlocks of 
the Revolutionary War 
period that I have in 
my possession, are all 
sighted with thin front 
beads, and the back 
notch is corresponding- 
ly flat and low. The 
rear V is so fine that it 
is barely perceptible. 
Had these rifles the ac- 
curate boring of this 
period, they would 
easily outshoot the 
modern, short-barreled 
product when it came 
to downright accuracy. 
Large shiny beads, 
backed up by a wide- 
notched rear, some 12 








sense of pointing or not, 
[ do not know. I have 
always been curious to 
see just what he might 
do with a good arm and 
proper sighting equip- 
ment. 

[ hunted elk one fall 
on the Selway River in 
Idaho. The elk at that 
particular season were 
to be found only in the 
heavily timbered area 
in basins, close packed 
with dense underbrush. 
Four of us killed our 
elk, none of them at a 
greater range than 70 
yards. This type of 
shooting did not require 
very fine sighting ap- 
paratus, in fact, I took 
off my scope the first 
day out, and used fac- 











to 18 inches leeward, 
are hardly conducive to 
any great accuracy. At 
300 yards such a sight 
will almost hide the 
whole body of a 
deer, and some of them would hide the vital spots on a bull 
elephant. 

It seems to me that rifles today make up, in shock and 
knockdown, the qualities they lack in accuracy. The old- 
timer with his fine-sighted, long-barreled, soft coal burner, 
relied upon the accurate placing of his bullet for results. The 
modern shooter with his high velocity weapon knows that 
any bullet through the main bulk of an animal will get it 
down. I do not mean that the modern rifle is a poor shooter. 
We find that rifles today give better groups than was ever 
possible in the past. I have shot 3-inch groups at 500 yards 
with the .30-06 cartridge in the Mann barrel. A Remington 
Sporter in the same caliber with a B. and M. scope gave me 
2-inch groups at 200. The point I am making is that modern 
rifles are inadequately sighted for their range. The present- 


Fig. 2. .300 Savage with peep 
tance between sights. Fig. 3. 
and Mull scope. Fig. 4. 





Reading from top to bottom—Fig. 1. 
common type of open iron sights. 
sight on rear. 
Remington '06 Sporter with Belding 
Saddle scabbard that takes Remington 
rifle with scope as pictured above 


Note how close they are together. 





tory iron sights. The 
year previous [ hunted 
in Jackson Hole, and 
was lucky to get a 400- 
yard shot at wapiti 
The gentleman I was 
guiding and I felt a distinct handicap with our iron sighte« 
rifles. 

On the older style, long-barreled rifles, | would advise 
little change in sighting apparatus. Most of them are ade 
quately sighted for their range. The short-barreled car 
bines of today are a “hoss” of another color, however. Sucl 
calibers as .30-06, .250-3000 and .300 Savage, .270 Win- 
chester, and a host of others, will kill much farther that 
the distance for which they are accurately sighted. I de 
not mean by this that one is supposed to warp his weapor 
all out of shape and make a 3-inch fieldpiece of his shooting 
iron. Any shots beyond the close-up stuff can be better 
executed, and cleaner, more humane kills made, by the 
use of improved sighting apparatus, short range work 11 
heavy cover excepted. (Continued / 


.250-3000 Savage, showing 


Note the great dis- 


on page 468 
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The , 
entleman's 


Shooting Dog 


By 
Ozark Ripley 


WAIVERSITY of opinion obtains to a high degree 
‘Y in the matter of deciding what really is the gentle- 
man’s shooting dog; for, after all, the matter seems 
to be regulated by locality and a general opinion 
that he must be decidedly opposite to the really high class, 
big circuit, field trial dog. Quite a humorous angle exists in 
all this. Shooting dog men who are disposed to ridicule the 
prowess of trialers are continually buying and training field 
trial blood of the most fashionable sort for their shooting 
dogs, and trial men often put down in the big events progeny 
from the mating of a field trial winner and a bitch of regular 
shooting dog caliber. 

In the prairie states and the South, also those states where 
the farms are large and devoid of any great amount of 
timber, a certain degree of sportsmanship developed from 
field trials has had a marked influence on a large percent- 
age of dogs used in these parts for hunting. Farming of 
the modern type has had a far greater effect on the increase 
of game birds than hunting legally, and in a sensible manner. 
In the old days, all over the quail regions, particularly, and 
in some chicken territory, the formerly favored shooting 
dog was not required to possess range, but he had to be a 
crack on singles, as scattered birds are universally termed. 
In other words, he was expected to find bevies, but when 
they flushed and finally dropped in cover, he had to seek 
out every one carefully and point them staunchly. The high 
gun was established always on the 








There is a diversity of opinion as to what makes 
a gentleman’s shooting dog 


of farming conditions, and a decided opinion that the quality 
of a dog’s work surpasses the number of birds found. No 
longer does the sportsman grade his dogs by how many 
birds they have found and pointed, but how it was done. Con- 
viction in the rectitude of the principle of conservation had 
a lot to do with moulding opinion in favor of the real type 
shooting dog, the result being that a standard animal for 
field shooting has been obtained, through the work of people 
no longer wishing to slaughter, one by one, every bird in 
a bevy. Hunters universally, with few exceptions, in the 
Middle States desire a bird dog, as their gentleman’s shoot- 
ing dog, with good range and speed; he must have bird 
brains and display them in his bird work. They want, and 
are exacting about, speed and range, owing to the scarcity 

of likely bird places on the average 





singles, and they were hunted down 
to the last one, to the dangerous verge 


farm lands, the big stretches sown to 
wheat, the countless bare pastures and 


of extermination. Therefore, the suc- 
cess of a day’s hunting and the work 
of a dog were measured entirely by the 
number of birds killed and not by the 
quality of the sport or the quality of a 
dog’s point and general work, as de- 
cided by present-day standards. 


WE CAN easily see the reason that 
there was then such an extreme 
line of demarcation between the typical 
shooting and the field trial dogs. This 
was aggravated by the times and the 
extravagance of range and of speed on 
the part of the trialers, which seeming- 
ly had no limits until common sense 
demanded efficient bird work in con- 
nection with it. So, for a long time, 
the shooting dog man regarded the 


To A Dog (atcher 


One moment, Mister Keeper, 
Be ‘ore you seek the pound, 
You've got my speckled buddy, 
My future pebbit hound! 
He’s not an idle mongrel, 
Who thrives on alley fare; 
He’s one who’s self supporting, .. . 
A hound pup millionaire! 


A shank bone’s in the alley 
And two dried chicken feet, 
With one whole rabbit carcass 
He’s buried for a treat! 
Why he’s a poet, stranger, 
Sings love songs to the moon, 
With strains that near resemble 
A sweet bass viol’s tune! 
You say it’s for his taxes 
You have to pick him up? 
We'll... Take my earthly fortune, 
3ut hand me back that pup! 


vast areas plowed for next season’s 
planting. Not only has the present- 
day hunter an abiding opinion that 
these parts destitute of game out to be 
avoided, but the dog ought to get over 
them as quickly as possible and hunt 
only those parts which are ideally the 
haunts of game birds. Any dog that 
will waste time hunting over bare 
parts is rightly regarded as destitute of 
bird sense. A bit of the sportsman’s 
personal predilections against hard, 
useless going inserts itself here. He 
does not care to walk more than neces- 
sary, nor, if he rides, loiter in places 
where there is not sufficient growth to 
conceal a bird. 


OW for the bird work. In the 
average big farming areas or the 


trialer as a canine fit only for fast, 
aimless running, and the strictly trial 





Jock Witson. large pine woods where quail are 








dog man regarded the shooting dog as 
a slow, mechanical dub unfit to be con- 
sidered in his coterie. The extremes of the trial dog prom- 
ised, if they had not been controlled, to establish an entirely 
separate type, that ran apparently without thought of game, 
straight away, and with little responsiveness to handling 
other than to follow the command to reach out continually 
in the speediest manner possible. Such was the typical field 
trial dog for a time, slightly exaggerated by the writer, on 
account of lack of space for enumerating the outstanding 
individuals, the real saviors of pointers and setters, that won 
against the call for the spectacular by adding bird work 
and bird sense to their performance. 

The typical gentleman’s shooting dog of the present day 
is the result of the transition of field trials, the changing 


hunted, high class performance on birds 
is essential. It must be done through 
body scent only. The dog that has to potter painfully over 
foot scent and road before he makes his bird lie to point is 
surely a back number and no longer considered a capable 
field companion. The high class dog, too, must be steady to 
wing and shot, and should never false point. An additional 
trait in the open farm or wild lands is expected of the mod- 
ern class shooting dog, and that is a high development of the 
marking instinct, when birds are flushed and “bust” away for 
the cover. The dog with a bird brain well developed, after 
being sent out by the handler, knows just where to go for 
the scattered bevy, because, after instinctively observing 
their movements, he has registered their whereabouts in his 
very capable brain. : 




















G0 SIE oe ; 


A big going, fast moving pointer 


The retriever is just as much appreciated now as of yore, 
and the curtailment of his activities in that direction is nec- 
essary only when he displays any tendency, through hunting 
dead and retrieving, to potter on foot scent. 


HE gentleman’s shooting dog is no longer cramped to 

hunting singles continuously as formerly. If he finds one 
or two, that is sufficient, for the man of the present era who 
will continually seek all the singles of each bevy and wipe 
them out is regarded as belonging to the category of game 
hog. But, in the cover, the animal must range to gun and be 
biddable to the commands of his master. All of this is 
typically the work before the average class dog on quails. 
We have ultimately to measure most performances by quails 
as the standard, because they are the game birds that are 
most abundant and they lie to the dog’s point the best and 
are found under so many conditions. Think of any game 
bird you wish, and nothing approaches the quail for bring- 
ing out every great capability and valuable characteristic in 
bird dogs. And real greatness must in the end be measured 
through bobwhites. After every test on other game birds is 
considered, and, while I say this, I have in mind pinnated and 
ruffed grouse, the woodcock and the two popular, present- 
day exotics, the ring-necks and the Hungarian partridge, 
none of them, all season or everywhere, measures up to quails 
in showing bird dog greatness—speed, range, bird brains, 
scenting ability and perfect handling in field and covert. 

Personally, while I am no youngster, I do not agree with 
the old-timers in their statements that the modern bird dog 
is inferior to the dogs of twenty-five and thirty 
years ago. When I say this, I mean bird dogs that 
are kept working on game. I believe the dogs are 
in every way the equal of the old cracks and, also, 
they have to handle under more exacting condi- 
tions—scarcity of game, excessively bare territory, 
due to intensive cultivation, and perform on foreign 
species. The one outstanding thing in present- 
day bird dogs is that their pointing instincts are 
slower in developing than with the canines of 
erstwhile periods. Their hunting instinct, to get 
out and quest, is so great that, in most cases, it 
comes first, and the pointing instinct does not 
show up until often the second. third or even 
fourth year. Furthermore, on this account, they 
are not so easy to handle as bird dogs that pointed 
at a very early age. 

No one should quarrel about the standards of per- 
formance of the average gentleman’s shooting dog, 
for he would not get far in the matter of convert- 
ing others who disagree with him. Personal likes 
incessantly creep in and consequently establish each 
individual’s reply. It is what they like most that 
counts with them, irrespective of all argument. 

The gentleman’s shooting dog, to work among 
grouse, woodcock and snipe, exists in accordance 
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* with the ideas of his master, and yet they may 
be subject to suggestions and corrections! The 
woodcock of the north country lies well to a dog’s 
point, better usually than the ruffed grouse. The 
ideal performance on them is usually embodied 
in a close worker, always at command, which 
means nearer the gunner and where he wants the 
animal to range. Thus, in’a way, by the dog’s 
being worked close in each cover and where the 
master wills, the animal loses the opportunity for 
developing the great bird-finding intelligence as 
with quails. And yet, recently, a dyed-in-the-wool 
admirer of the close ranging dog expressed his 
admiration when he saw a big going, fast moving 
pointer in New Brunswick, that had never before 
been worked on woodcock, swing all at once with 
a rush into the cover and nail, with a perfect 
body-scenting point, a crouching bird. Here was 
an exhibition of a new type of handling—the 
quality of point that had a superior attraction to 
the old, slow-going, foot-scenting method. This 
brought up something deserving serious consid- 
eration. A better ideal woodcock dog is assured 





aod when actual body-scenting work is pursued, and 


early handling brings this about. 

The ideal gentleman’s shooting dog for grouse 
and woodcock often causes me to smile at his intensely de- 
voted proponents, who have a perfect horror of speed and 
range, even of meager sort. I do not encourage myself 
in this muffled, humorous indulgence so much at the work 
of the dogs as the masters. They always refer to speed 
and range as something not even to be contemplated. In 
the first place, they are positive that, if the dogs do either, 
they will flush every bird in the country. Then their de- 
cided antagonism comes from a belief that the dog will be 
lost and unfindable if on point. This year I brought to 
Quebec a big going pointer that has won in trials and 
worked him with a slow, close ranger on grouse and wood- 
cock. The owner of the latter despised range and speed 
and, like most sportsmen up there, belled his dog so that, 
when no sound was heard, he was assured he would locate 
instantly when he was pointing. Facts so turned out that 
he had great difficulty in finding the belled dog when he was 
on point, while the big goer was always in evidence, be- 
cause he knew how to keep a course. 


O BIRD dog lovers are more fixed in their opinions than 
the owners of grouse dogs who train them themselves 
generally. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of them firmly be- 


lieve that a fast, wide dog will flush every grouse in creation. 
Obviously, they have good reason for such an opinion 
though all facts concur to show that they are not entirely 
analytic in the matter, and that their dogs could be made 
better by a few changes and, above all, by better handling 
on their own part—letting the (Continued on page 60) 





Speed, range, bird brains are the requisites 
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A swan, geese and ducks of all varieties enjoying a quiet pond 





ucks on Micdine 


AN OUTPOST FOR THE QUACKING GULF HORDES 


By Glenn Balch 


HEN a dam was thrown across the Medina River, 
as it wound its way through a tortuous canyon 
near the city of San Antonio, Tex., making what 
is now known throughout the Lone Star state as 
Medina Lake, the engineer in charge may have had some 
idea of what the results of his work would be, but by no 
stretch of the imagination could he have foreseen to. what 
extent the elongated body of water, some 30 miles in length 
and often a mile or more wide, would become a haven for 
migratory fowl. Only a few hundred miles from the Gulf 
of Mexico, wintering Mecca for the millions of birds driven 
out of the northland each year by ice, and along whose low- 
lying coast line are found long stretches of swamp, rice and 
marshlands, Medina Lake has become a sort of military out- 
post, a reconnoitering station, for that great army which wings 
its way in honking, “quacking hordes to the south each fall. 

The topography of the country surrounding Medina is 
such as to afford the ducks that visit its waters excellent 
protection. If the percentage of the species which falls 
victim to the sportsman’s gun the world over was no larger 
than at Medina, the next census would reveal the principal 
cause of death in the duck family to be senility. The lake 
is surrounded by small, choppy hills, whose steep, wooded 
slopes come down to the water’s edge at sharp angles. Most 
of its shore line is inaccessible by car and requires more 
than ordinary perseverance of pedestrians. The fingers of 
water reaching far back into the narrow secluded canyons 
form excellent refuges. Furthermore, the state game laws 
say that ducks must not be shot from motor boats, and the 
man who by means of oars brings himself within shooting 
distance of the sophisticated flocks on Medina’s broad sur- 
face will have blisters to show for every bird when the 
hunt is over. 





A friend of mine, whose name, by the way, is Ben, con- 
fided to me one day that he had never in his life killed a 
deer, and, by process of reciprocation I suppose, I screwed 
up my courage enough to admit that I was in a similar 
predicament. We both agreed that the proper thing to do 
would be to wipe these blots from our reputations with the 
least possible delay, and shortly threw quite a collection of 
guns and boots into a valiant flivver and headed southward 
for the Medina country, where, we had been told, lordly, 
white-tailed bucks romped through the scrub oak timber 
like fleas on a setter pup. 


HAT night, as I lay in uneasy slumber on a bed of 

thorns, between a prickly pear bush and a mesquite 
thicket, with a hair rope dutifully coiled about my blankets, 
somewhere in the wilds and woollies near San Marcos, ghost 
deer as big as stallions and turkeys that could lick an ostrich 
cavorted and frolicked in my dreams, while I ineffectively 
exhausted my supply of ammunition. I hope I never come 
any nearer being eaten by a lion than I was by white-tailed 
deer that night. 

I think perhaps it was these agonizing dreams that caused 
me to lay in an excessive supply of shot and shell when we 
reached San Antonio the following morning. For a week’s 
hunt I purchased 400 20 gauge shotgun cartridges, and 250 
rounds of ammunition for a thundering old .38-40 Win- 
chester, with which I was confident of bagging my first 
buck. 

Ben, taking his cue from me I suppose, purchased ammu- 
nition in similar quantities. 

“Where you boys going?” the wide-eyed merchant asked, 
as he broke open a new case of No. 4s. 

“To Medina after deer and turkey,” I replied. 


























“Hell!” he ejaculated. “I thought you was 
going to Mexico to. start a revolution.” 

When we put our purchases in the rear end 
of the flivver, we found that we had exceeded 
her tonnage, for the fenders lay down on the 
rear wheels, so we threw away a part of our 
grub. 


AFTER teasing the motor into inconsistent 
but promising activity, we rattled down 
San Antonio’s “Broadway,” across the rail- 
road tracks, through the Mexican settlement 
where bright-eyed senoritas cast amorous 
glances—but not in our direction—and out into 
the open country. As soon as we had passed 
the city limits, I pulled my thundering old Win- 
chester out of the pack and filled its magazine 
with soft-nosed bullets, which I afterwards 
found to be loaded with a damnable black pow- 
der that fogged the scenery so that the first 
shot was the only one that could be fired with 
anything like decent vision. 

At the little town of Hondo, which was to 
be our last touch with civilization before we 
headed for deer country, we stopped to visit 
some of Ben’s relatives, charming folk who 
entertained the two dashing young huntsmen 
royally, and when the campaign was again 
under way the party had increased to five, two 
of the natives, and a big black boy to do the 
cooking, going with us. After traveling 120 
miles, 60 horizontal and 60 perpendicular, over 
a 60-mile stretch of the roughest country ever 
flattered by the name of road, we reached a 
stout little shack on Medina’s very edge that 
was to be our headquarters. 

3en and I, having heard something of Lewis 
and Clark, would have preferred to rough it, 
sleep in the big open spaces under the light of 
the western stars, and eat our portions of veni- 
son and turkey half-cooked, and we looked 
with some disfavor on this unassuming cabin 
when we arrived. You, perhaps, have 
experienced the same type of mental 
debility. For our benefit supper was 
cooked and devoured in the open, and a 
wet open it was, for hardly had Eddie 
got the fire burning when it began to 
rain, a cold, steady downpour that makes 
shivers run up and down my backbone 
even now. Heroically we stuck it out 
until all of us were soaking. Then the 
cook, who had no “roughing it” reputa- 
tion to uphold, ducked his kinky head and 


Inset—Spaniel, owned by 
Judge Furcht, posing for 
his picture 
Below—Say ‘‘please’’ and 
you may have the duck to 
pose with 
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Ducks comingin. Note 
the set wings of the 
duck in the fore- 
ground. Photo’ by 
Johnson & Son 













































Judge Furcht of Gooding, Ida., 
who evidently has solved the 
problem of leading ’em 


started at a run tor the cabin. 
It was a close race, but the 
black boy’s start proved too 
much for us to overcome. 
There were no “western” stars, 
or any other kind, that night, 
so we slept in the house—and 
every night thereafter as long 
as we stayed. As strong as | 
was for roughing it, I thanked 
my lucky stars more than once 
that that rude shelter was 
available. 

As I have intimated above, 
we had come to Medina for 
deer and turkey; but I am 
writing this yarn about Me- 
dina (Continued on page 83) 
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A scene in the Ohio musky section 


hree — zd Lhen— F 
Muskies ,, 


SOFT south wind was blowing gently that morn- 
ing, and there was the feel of impending rain in 
the air. There had been three heavy frosts that 
had cooked the leaves on the cottonwood trees 
along the Tuscarawas River. The pools that lay low, 
dimpling and soft-flowing in the shadow of the high gravel 
banks, beneath the overhanging elms and maples, were 
flecked with a variety of floating leaves. Up-curled, brown 
oak leaves, golden hickory and dun-colored elm foliage, all 
ripened with the late autumn suns and loosened by the nip 
of the old king, Jack Frost, came swirling down the current, 
gracefully content. It was the last call of the fishing season 
in the North. The water was limpid and clear, made so by 
the purifying snap of cold Ohio nights following hot days, 
and I knew when I awakened on the shores of the old pike 
and muskellunge stream at dawn, that this was to be a typi- 
cal fishing day. 

In late fall casting I have come to look forward to the 
dawnings of proper mornings for a good catch of the big 
fish of late fall time. If there is a soft, southerly wind 
wafting over the water, gently riffling the surface and with 
a damp feel of coming rain toning it down to a languid, 
dense temperature, then I arise early and hike forthwith to 
the fishing pools. Then it is, if ever, that the muskellunge, 
especially, is out ranging for food. And at this time a 
musky will rise to a lure more readily than at any other. 
There is really no particular time of the day, under such 
circumstances, when the fish will not outdo themselves in 
accepting a properly cast lure. I have taken them early in 
the, morning, when the sun was just tinting the east, and 
at noonday, in the afternoon, and in the evening when the 
sun was falling into the west. But I, for some reason, like 





the period around 10 o’clock in the forenoon best of all in 
the late fall, when conditions are as | have stated them in 
the foregoing paragraphs. 

So, I routed out my old fishing partner. 


We had a hasty 





By 
Robinson 


A small musky that was 
Photographed and then 
returned to the water 





Tt nadie 
sort of a breakfast, fed 
the bird dog that we 
had brought along on 
the trip, and set up the 
‘ods. I was using, on this trip, a 5-foot, tubular steel, three- 
joint casting rod, with full agate guides and tip, and a good 
cork grip located both to the rear and forward of the reel. 
This, I want to specify here, is the favorite type of rod that 
[ have found suitable for this late fishing in waters where 
the muskellunge and heavy pikes abound. For, remember, 
when an angler raises one of these heavy, hard-fighting fish 
of late autumn, he must have a rod that will stand punish- 
ment and that can be used also with both hands not only to 
give and take line through, but to lift these savage old 
battlers when they come smashing to the surface to shake 
the bait and make their grand plunge. For wall-eyed pike, 
I find, at this season, a good, strong, but at the same time 
resilient, rod is very necessary, for after the first three frosts 
have fallen, then, sir, musky and pike are endowed with true 
fighting qualities. In playing these fish, now, I like to have 
a rod with which I can tussle a fish. By that, I mean when 
they make their run I can grasp the rod with the left hand 
above the reel, using the right hand to hold the reel with, 
so that the reel handle is always accessible in case of a sud- 
den rush toward the tip, when taking in line swiftly is abso- 
lutely necessary. My partner was using a 5-foot, split 
bamboo, made by one of tlie old tackle-making firms, of two 
pieces of excellent cane, well varnished and wrapped, with 
the ferrule located about a third of the way up the rod. This 
rod had a long tip, necessarily, and the short butt piece, 
which is very vital in the make-up of the heavy, autumn 
fishing rod. Both rods were medium heavy, but at the same 
time they had a good amount of action to them, which is a 
feature of the fall fishing tackle. Multiplying casting reels 
without any level-wind features at all, a fairly full spool of 
18-pound test, black, waterproofed casting line, and metal 
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main current emptied into it, and also because 
of the drift below and the bar beyond. All of 
these features must be remembered, for therein 
lies the secret of what I am about to relate as 
happening : 


HAD decided that morning to try out a new 
metal darter lure. It was not a large bait, 
and it had only a single No. 2/0 hand-forged 
hook attached. The spoon itself was an oblong 
piece of metal, slightly curved at the sides, with 
a slot fashioned down the center. The hook was 
fastened to the spoon by means of a sliding lug 
which allowed it to swing free when released 
by a sudden jerk or pull. In casting form the 
hook was wedged into the slot by pressing the 
back of the hook firmly into the slot. This 
allowed the bait to dart and flash through the 








The leaves were falling—and that is 
the season for the big muskies 





wobblers were the other features with 
which we were equipped on the trip. I am 
making mention of all this merely for 
the information of those who might be 
the least doubtful about the proper sort 
of tackle to take out on the fall 

stream or lake when the frosts 

have made the air keen and the 

water chilled to the point where 

fish fight hard and fast. 





‘THE sooner we get started, 

the better it will be,” I 
chattered as we drank the last 
of our coffee from the tin cups. 
for even though the air had 
blown soft from the south, still 
there was under it all the tang 
of approaching winter. My 


heavy wool shirt and my wool Above-—My 


ae ‘ friend, Ivar 
socks and high pac-boots made Hennings takesa 
themselves mighty | relishable me ene 


as we sat about the dying fire, 

finishing the meal. Having 

disposed of the breakfast, we both were glad to get 
started for the pool right down the river below the 
little camp in the elm thicket. 

A little nape was shuddering over the wide pool 
above a wagon bridge that lay some 300 yards be- 
low us. Leaves were drifting down quietly and 
collecting in little drifts along the edge of the pool, | 
like thin, brown ice might have formed, and I knew | 
that within a week there would be brittle, snappy, 
icy needles cementing those drifted leaves to the 
shore. They would be crisp and stiff with frozen j 





moisture. Things would begin to turn a sodden 

























water without the waggling hook to impede its 
progress. I had never used the lure before, and 
I had some trouble casting it out to the spot that 
I wished to work. I had a feeling that the far, or bar, 
side of the pool would hold a lurking fish, and I could 
not quite reach it with the lure as it hung alone. A 
sinker added might have allowed me enough extra weight 
to have made it, and I was thinking of trying one, when 
I decided to make one more cast up the current. This 
swung the lure sharply through the pool back to the reel. 
I was reeling rather slowly, when I saw the green-silver 
shadow of a big musky flame from the upper end of the 
pool, come down and curve up to my wobbling, darting 
nickel-finished lure. Instantly there was a feeling as 
though I had tangled in a floating mass of weeds or 
brush. That peculiar, insistent, yet uncertain resistance 
which is not at all what the strike of such a large game 
fish is supposed to be. Un- 
derstand, not all muskellunge 






























rise to the bait in the same 
way; neither do they accept 
the hook alike. Some strike it 
savagely, rushing immediately 
for cover, others take it gently 
as though fearful of being rec- 
ognized, and still others, as [ 
have explained. However, 
when I have a strike, such as | 
record here, with that feeling 
that a heavy piece of brush has 
been snagged, yet with the in 
sistence ot a living, animate 
body, I know I have engaged 
a real foeman. So, in view of 
the fact that I had seen the 
musky curve through the clear 
water, illuminated finely by 
the morning sun _ glancing 
down at a long angle through 
the depths, I at once struck 








brown and black along the river then. The high 
fringes of horseweeds and the willows would be- 
come moody and silent and waiting. And—this is 
muskellunge weather ! 

I asked my partner where she would like to start 
casting, and she chose a low point of river shore, 
where some small boulders lay by the water’s edge. 
A willow hung over the current above this. The 
Stream came flowing down, the main current perhaps 50 
feet removed from the point. A few river weeds grew 
there also, and among these the leaves were coming to a 
harbor. I walked on down a few yards, where a young elm 
tree shadowed the bank. Here, the current had curved in, 
and below me a log drift had long ago gathered. All of 
which caused a pool of considerable size to form, which was, 
roughly speaking, perhaps 10 feet deep at the deepest. 
Beyond this pool, 75 feet I feel safe in estimating, there lay 
what I thought might be either a sand bar or a submerged 
sycamore log. There was a clutter of old drift logs on 
down the current, and in this spot I happened to know 
lurked some of the largest muskellunge and wall-eyed pike 
I have ever found in the Ohio Valley streams. This pool, 
in particular, looked good to me, for the reason that the 


Reading from left to right: 23- 
inch wall-eyed pike, 9 pounds, 11 
ounces; y 
pounds, female with eggs; 434- 
inch musky, 18 pounds, male; 39- 
inch musky, 14/42 pounds; 20-inch 
small-mouth bass, 4 pounds, 
ounces; allfrom Tuscarawas River, 





hard to set the hook home. | 
called out to my partner that 
I had a musky on and she at 
once reeled in her bait. Then 
5 like a flash of sun-dust the fish 
felt the sting of the hook and 
it came lunging to the top. 

[ reeled in quickly to hold a 
stretched line, and, as the big fellow curved out with a 
vicious shaking of its savage old head, I clamped the leit 
hand firmly to the upper grip of the rod and, holding the 
reel in the palm of the right hand to prevent the handle 
being released, I firmly drew the old battler down and back 
into its element. This was the signal for the beginning of 
the real fight. Like a maddened horse that has suddenly 
tasted the mastery of man for the first time, the musky 
rushed like a streak up the shore and for the far side of the 
river. This was all right until I realized that I had not 
nearly enough line on the medium-sized casting reel to reach 
such a distance. So I again set myself and grasping the 
rod in both hands I thrust the butt firmly forward. Here 
tackle and soul were tested, for the big fish rushed to the 
s«rface in one of those splashing, (Continued on page 5&) 


4344-inch musky, 23 
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A trapper’s cabin in the heart of the Ad- 

irondack Mountains. Note the clearness of 

the snowshoe trail due to the bright cross 
lighting 


OFTEN wonder how sportsmen, 
with such wonderful opportuni- 
ties and ample time for artistic 
outdoor photography, can man- 
violate every principle of com- 





age to 
position and to avoid human interest ele- 
ments, not to mention overlooking technical 
requirements, in their photographic work as 


they so often do. There are exceptions, of 
course, but as a former editor of an out- 
doorsmen’s journal, I have seen hundreds 
of atrocious examples. My own work has 
been far from perfect. In fact, nothing 
gives me the blues more quickly than look- 
ing over some of my photographic failures. 

There was the chance of a lifetime for a 
portrait of a real wild bear that almost 
walked over the guide and me in the Su- 
perior National Forest—might have done 
so, had we not been in a canoe a few feet 


from shore. There was no time for de- 
liberation and manipulation of camera 
adjustments. I stood up in the bow of the 


canoe and snapped the shutter. Then, 


Protective 
coloration— 
white weasel 
snapped inits 
naturalen- 
vironment. 
The white 
weasel is the 
fur of royalty 
and tiny as 
the pelts are 
they com- 
mand a price 
of $1 to $2 
each 


as the bear calmly 








walked away, I realized that the shutter was set too slow 
for the wobbly canoe, and the lens was too short focus for 
a close-up effect. When I saw the developed negative | 
never bothered to make a print. That negative would have 
been worth $50 to me had I used the 14-inch telephoto lens 
and a 1/100-second exposure, which the light would have 
permitted. 

Fifteen years’ experience as an outdoor camera man has 
taught me a few things about photography. I have learned 
that most failures to secure the picture are due to under- 
exposure; or to fuzziness, as the result of taking a “ 


snap- 
shot” when the camera should have been placed on a tripod. 


Another common mistake of amateurs is to pose the subject 
in front of a background of the same shade of light, so that 
subject and background run together. 

It isn’t always possible to select a suitable background. 
Wild animals, for instance, are reluctant to obey the photog- 





ring Back 


A THorouGH TREATISE 
ON PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
THE FIELD 





rapher’s whims; they must be caught on the run, so to 
speak. However it is often possible to almost eliminate 
an unsightly background by focusing sharply on the sub- 
ject and using a “stop” large engugh to throw the back- 
ground out of focus. This procedure often results in the 
background printing out in a lighter hue, making the sub- 
ject stand out clearly. 


SUBJECTS that may be handled by the photographer 
should be posed in front of a background of contrasting 
shade, or in the sunlight, in front of an unlighted back- 
ground. For instance, a dark figure should run into a 
snow background; a light-colored one against an ever- 
green background. Do not forget to view your subject from 
the angle it will be taken by the lens held at the belt line. 
This oversight is a most common error. Often a desirable 
effect may be secured by holding the camera low to the 
ground and silhouetting the subject against the sky. 
Striking outdoor portraits have been made 
by posing the subject in the sunlight in front 
of an open door, or a real dark foliage 
background, and exposing for the subject, 
letting the background come out nearly 
black in the resultant photograph. 

It is much easier properly to com- 
pose and focus a subject on a ground 
glass of approximately the same size 
as the resultant picture than to guess 
accurately at what is included in a 
miniature view finder, attached to 
snapshot cameras. The time necessary 
to set up a camera on a tripod gives 
one an opportunity to study the com- 
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A young heron looking for its breakfast in a Florida marsh 
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position. One is too hasty in making snapshots to do good 
work. Of course, one can follow the method of most snap- 
shooters by exposing a roll of film on each good object, 
hoping for one good picture out of the lot. Even this 
method is one of more or less luck and chance. 

Then by using a tripod one isn’t forced to underexpose. 
I find that 1/5 second is the most useful shutter speed, and 
this speed is too slow for holding the camera in the hands. 
This speed is sufficiently fast to secure portraits of babies, 
live stock and even wild animals, if the photographer watches 
his chance. One-tenth second, also too slow for snap- 
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‘The P icture 


By 
Dick Wood 


shots, is a safer speed to use with wild animals, 
and is just slow enough to insure ample exposure in 
most Cases. 

[ am aware that most outdoorsmen will continue to 
fight shy of the focusing cloth. Even though we elimi- 
nate this bugbear, I advise the use of a tripod by all 
means. Tripods now come in compact models, made of 
light-weight metal, and one of Eastman’s make will fit 
the hip pocket or the knapsack. The foreign hand 
cameras, as a rule, are fitted with large, brilliant view 
finders, and some of them are also equipped with direct 
vision finders. Direct view finders may be attached to most 
hand cameras, and I advise their use, as the camera may 
then be held in line with the eyes instead of down at the 
waist. This feature permits “shooting” over a fence, tall 
grass, weeds, etc. The view finder is necessary when hold- 
ing the camera close to the ground. There is an inexpen- 
sive device made by Voigtlander which clamps over the 
view finder, serving to shade it and magnify 
the image. I should think it would be a worth- 
while accessory for the hand camera owner. 


“cr 


‘THE tripod will be necessary for full 

exposures on dark, cloudy days, for 
scenes in the woods and for subjects 
entirely in the shade. The tripod will 
also permit of stopping the lens down 
to a very small aperture for securing 
maximum depth of focus, such as land- 
scapes, where it is desirable to have 
both foreground and background sharp 
in definition. The slowest speed that 
may be for snapshots is 1/25 second. 














A bittern photographed by the author in a Maryland marsh 


Subjects “snapped” should be almost entirely in the sun- 
light. If there are shadows in the composition, they are 
almost sure to be underexposed, and unless a special de- 
veloper is used, the resultant negative is likely to be entirely 
too contrasty. Pyro tank solution is recommended for snap- 
shots; rodinal and hydrochinone developers give too con- 
trasty results for snapshots. Of course, if you give your work 
to a finisher, you have to take results as they come. 
Finishers do not have time to select special developers and 
fuss with under or overexposures, as the amateur can do 
at home. 
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This is a better way of making an outdoor 
portrait than having the subject gaze intc 
the camera lens 


One should learn to make technically good 
photographs betore trying to master the ar- 
tistic side of photography. One of the 
greatest of the bugbears that hinder the 
amateur photographer is the matter of ex 
posure. Yet there are a number of exposure 
meters on the market, which practically are 
automatic in giving the proper exposure for 
any subject under any condition of light. 
But I seldom find a novice using one of 
these meters, even though they come as 
cheaply as 25 cents. The “Burroughs Well- 
come Guide” is a combined notebook, refer- 


ern Al ence work and exposure meter, and costs 
bit. Such pic- only 75 cents. The celluloid Harvey exposure 
co ae with a meter is used by professional photographers 
reflecting the world over, with entire satisfaction, and 
ieee sells at $2. The Justophot is a light-measur- 


ing device superior to anything of the sort 

[ have seen heretofore. It is positively ac 

curate under all conditions. It sells at $10.50. 
Any one of these exposure guides will prove a good 
investment by saving films and helping to bring back 
the picture. 


HE snapshot fiend often errs in judging the distance be- 

tween his camera and subject, with the result the picture 
comes out fuzzy, or out of focus. A photograph may also 
be fuzzy as the result of using too slow shutter speed. Many 
nervous persons cannot hold a camera still enough to use 
the 1/25-second speed with invariably good results. Then, 
of course, the speed must be stepped up when pl hotographing 
from a boat, the running board of a motor car when the 
engine is running, or from the back of a horse. 

One can become proficient in estimating distances by 
making guesses and subsequently measuring them. How- 
ever, there are now a number of devices on the market which 
accurately and conveniently measure the distance for the 
amateur photographer. One of these instruments is the 
Heyde range finder, which sells around $5. Another — 
perhaps better type is supplied with the Leica camera and 1 
made by the Carl Ziess Company. (Continued on page 56) 
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talking the Snow (Soose 


THE STORY OF AN EARLY MORNING HunNT IN IOWA 


By RM. Blackman 


; I HEN migratory birds are in the air heading south- 

ward, and migratory men are in the gondolas and 
box cars headed in the same direction, it is an in- 
fallible sign that colder weather is just around the 
corner. I had noted both these conditions shortly before, 
and, because of them, I paid George Pfeil, Iowa farmer and 
stockman, a visit. 

I arrived at Mr. Pfeil’s home on a cold, rainy afternoon 
in late October. To some, it would have seemed a very dis- 
agreeable afternoon, but to me, armed and equipped as I was, 
it seemed a decidedly pleasant afternoon. There were many 
good sloughs and duck ponds on the Pfeil farm, and George 
informed me that many ducks had been sighted that very 
day. The prospects were rather rosy for a good hunt the 
following morning. 

The thought that George might care to accompany me on 
this hunt didn’t enter my mind. Knowing George as I did, 
and how particular he was about feeding his steers at a cer- 
tain time each morning, I thought 





It’s easy to get up to. If we keep quiet and listen we can 
tell if the ducks are in there.” 

“Tf they’re in there,” said I, loading my gun, “we won't 
need to be in any hurry about shooting. We must wait till 
half an hour before sunrise. If they’re not there, then we 
can go on to the other ponds.” 

“Yeah, that’s right,” said George as he dropped a shell 
into his left barrel. 

“Does that gun of yours make much noise when you cock 
it?” I asked. 

“Jest a little noisy, but with the wind blowin’ like it is 
now, it is safe to let the cockin’ go till we’re quite close,” he 
said. 

With the cocking problem settled, we sneaked up quite 
near the water’s edge. Weeds in the daytime never look 
much like ducks, but on a dark, misty morning like this, 
every bunch of grass looks like a big fat mallard. I don’t 
know what George saw or thought he saw, but several times 

he raised the old blunderbuss with- 





that asking him to go duck hunting 
with me would be useless. 

Next morning when I came 
downstairs at 5:30, I was greatly 
surprised to find George seated by 
the fire he had started in the 
kitchen stove. He was scouring out 
the left barrel of an _ old-time 
weapon that would have made a 
valuable addition to any man’s col- 
lection of antique firearms. It was 
a rusty old double, with a very 
loose, handmade stock—one of 
those drop lever opening doubles 
of a generation or two ago. It had 
one hammer missing. I do not 
know whether it had a reputation 
as a killer or not, but it had 
evidently seen much use and mis- 


use. A Hunt in the Big Sticks 


A Northwest deer hunt story by 
HAMILTON M. LAING 


My Strangest Duck Hunt 


A most unusual story of a questfor ducks in the Gulf of . 
Mexico, by WM. BARBER HAYNES tile. 


Along the Moose Horn Trail 


Part I1]—The Devastating Wolf 


“The ol’ girl useta knock ’em,” 
said George, as he took a squint 
through the left barrel. 

“Any mouse nests in er, 
George?” I asked. 

“Only in the right barrel, but 
she’s only got one hammer, and 
that’s on the left side. How that 
left barrel’ll upset ’em, too! One 
barrel’s enough sometimes,” said 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Antelopes in Old Mexico 
By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


Down in the mesquite country some strange things happen. 

If you like two-fisted writing, tf you believe in conserving 

game even when it belongs to the other fellow—don’t 
miss this story 


One Duck Dog 


By GUY W. von SCHRILTZ 


The Rainbows of Silver Creek 


By HARRY McGUIRE 


Harold Harvey and other Idahoans claim that Silver 
Creek Rainbows are the scrappiest in the world. So the 
editor went up there this last summer to find out about ét. 


out firing. The more I looked, the 
more confused I became. I seemed 
to see phantom ducks swimming all 
around the edges of that pond 
There was not a sound, however— 
no quacking or splashing. Then 
the stillness was abruptly broken by 
the hurried departure of a squeak- 
ing snipe or two, 


A’ THE second pond George had 
hopes of locating a few ducks. 
This was about 300 yards west of 
the first. Again we approached 
cautiously and slipped quietly and 
slowly toward the water line, but 
the only things we encountered 
were a few more snipes. 

“T think,” said George as he re- 
leased his hammer, “that the pond 
in the south 40 will be the place 
where we are most likely to find 
ducks. We'll try that next,” and 
we started southward to the pond 
which had been formed by a clogged 


We were perhaps 300 yards 
away when I thought I heard some- 
thing. We stopped to listen, but 
could hear nothing, so we pushed 








he, as he assembled the gun. 
He seemed to have confidence 
that the gun would do the business, even if his starboard 
battery was spiked. 

“T’ve seen single trigger doubles,” I began, “but this is 
the first single hammer double I’ve ever seen.” 


HE gun rattled a bit as George stood it in the corner 

and pulled on his boots. One of the boots had a bad 
puncture just above the ankle. He was of the opinion that 
if any wading became necessary, I would have that job. I 
was well prepared, and this was no hardship whatever. I 
picked up my Ithaca 12 and filled my pockets with shells, 
while George gathered up his loose-fitting weapon. We were 
soon outside and on our way. It was still quite dark and 
misty as we made our way across the hog pen. Twice I 
nearly fell over hog troughs. 

“Now,” said George, pointing at the tops of some willows 
several hundred yards ahead of us, “there’s the first pond. 


on toward the pond, and when we 
had started on, I again thought I 
heard noises coming from some place near the water we 
were heading for. 

“Listen, George!” I said, stopping quickly, “let me know 
what you think you hear. My ears may be deceiving me, 
but it sounds mighty good to me.” 

“Geese, by gosh!” whispered George enthusiastically, at 
the same time cocking his gun. “They’re in that pond in the 
south 40 and it’s a devil of a hard place to get up to.” 

“Better let the hammer down, George, because it’ll be 
fully an hour before we get close enough to them to get a 
shot. I doubt whether we ever get close enough, but I 
have a plan that’ll take about an hour to execute. I’ve seen 
it worked before on geese; in fact, I worked it myself when 
I was only eleven years old. It worked beautifully that day. 
Have you time enough to help me carry it out?” I asked. 

“Any old thing’s all right with me. You know more about 
this hunting game than I, and I’m with you if it takes two 
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hours. The steers’ll be a little late gettin’ their breakfast, 
but geese are geese, and I’ve never killed one. Go ahead 
with your plan,” said he, as he laid his gun across his arm 
and listened to the plan, 

That, as I explained to George, was for one of us to crawl 
up to the little knoll about 150 yards. north of the pond, and 
have the other circle around a quarter of a mile or more 
away and come up directly from the south. I had an idea 
that one coming up from the south would be able to get 
within about 100 yards, and by using a few small knolls and 
the semi-darkness, one might possibly get a little closer. I 
told George that he could take either position, but that I 
insisted on having my gun in the position north of the pond. 
I expected the major action to take place on that little 
Bunker Hill, providing the geese flew as we wanted them 
to. I offered him my gun if he took this position, though 
I knew he was not likely to take it. 

“T’ll do the drivin’,” whispered George as he started off. 
“I’m afraid of them hammerless 
guns—never can _ tell when 
they’re cocked. But listen,” he 
said as he turned around, “I’ll 
knock one of ’em off if I can.” 

“That'll be just the thing, Knock 
off half a dozen of ’em if you can,” 
I told him, as I started sneaking for 
the position I had selected. 

When I reached my objective, I 
dug out some of the soft dirt and 
slipped into the hole, keeping as flat 
to the ground as the conformation of 
a man’s body will permit. I kept 
my head very low and took a peep 
at the water nearly 200 yards ahead 
of me. In the edge of the shallow 
water near the south bank of the 
pond, I saw one of the most beau- 
tiful game pictures I have ever looked 
upon. There they were, twenty-five 
or more of them. Most of the birds 
were white. There were also five or 
six dark-colored birds with white 
heads. I knew the white ones were 
snow geese, but the dark fellows 
were a puzzle to me. Big white 
fellows were sitting here and there 
at the water’s edge. They would 
take spells of jabbering, then their 
goose talk would cease for a while. 


I LAY there fully half an hour be- 
fore I got a glimpse of George. 
He was crossing a small ravine and 
heading southwest, to approach from 
directly south of the birds. For fif- 
teen minutes more he was out of 
my sight, then I saw a low, dark 
object gradually rise from the plowed 
ground. Evidently he was looking 
the birds over. He slowly disap- 
peared, and it was evident that he 
did not intend to be just a driver af 
geese. Two young birds (I judged) 
danced out on their stubby legs, 
squawking and flapping, and came 
running out in front 
of the flock. They 
nearly collided, but 
wheeled off from 
each other, circled 
and swam back to 
their place in the 
ranks. Several 
coarse-voiced old 
fellows said, “Caw, 
caw, caw, Caw,” 
and it seemed the 
youngsters were 
being reprimanded 
for their foolish 
noise-making. 



































Top—The end of a perfect hunt for the author and his friend, George 
Pfeil. Center—George willingly posed with his single hammer double and ¥ 
our kill Bottom—George’s goose finally floated on the surface of the pond page 
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I could now see George taking a squint at the birds. | 
wondered if he wouldn’t cock that old gun and take a run 
for the geese and possibly get a shot at 60 yards, but instead 
he took advantage of the commotion the birds made and 
gained a few yards. This he did as opportunity offered it- 
self, till he was about 50 yards from the nearest bird. Be- 
cause the morning was rather cloudy and dark, with some 
fog, he had been far more successful than I dreamed of. I 
envied him now, and wished that I might have taken the 
job of driver. I felt that I could have easily laid out two 
fine birds with my Ithaca, were I in George’s position. I 
wondered why he did not shoot. The birds had quieted 
down and were evidently watching him. The wise old boys 
seemed a bit puzzled as to what this dark object was, that 
was so stealthily creeping closer. 

Presently I saw him raise the old single hammer double 
very slowly. He took deliberate aim and then I heard a dull 
B-O-O-M and saw a dense cloud of smoke roll out from 
where [ had last seen George. 
George had spoken his little ora- 
tion. There was wild confusion 
among the birds, and they arose 
honking and squawking and started 
northward, leaving one of their 
number flapping, half-running and 
half-flying, on the pond. I was 
amused at George running toward 
the water. I thought of the leaky 
boot as I saw him plunge into the 
water and start chasing the goose. I 
was interested in George to such an 
extent that I forgot my part of the 
game temporarily. 


HE other geese were heading for 

a point slightly west of my posi- 
tion. They were very low, and it 
looked very much like the old Ithaca 
would have a chance to do her stuff, 
providing the birds did not see me 
and swing out of range westward. | 
hugged the muddy earth closely, try 
ing to escape the keen eyesight of 
the birds. I pushed the safety for- 
ward and  waited—both barrels 
loaded with Nitro Express 4s. 
George was still chasing his goose. 

The birds were within 60 yards 
when they turned slightly to the 
west, but when they passed on a line 
with me, I picked out a bird on the 
side of the flock near me, led him 
slightly, and eased off the trigger. 
The squawking grew louder when | 
fired, and it was with great satisfac 
tion that I saw one of those beau- 
tiful white birds double up and 
tumble earthward. I looked at the 
falling bird only a second, then drew 
down very carefully on another. If 
the right barrel would knock ’em 
like that, I was sure the left would 
do likewise if I pointed it right. | 
wanted a dark-colored bird, but there 
were none conveniently located on 









a my side the flock, 
eam Pint gaggey so I let the nearest 
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it, and he, too, took 
a beautiful dip 
earthward. The 
birds went squawk- 
ing on their way in 
great confusion, 
while George went 
on still splashing 
after his goose. 
Both of my birds 
were hit with sev- 
(Continued on 
83) 
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the world over. Sure. A few days of fine, fair 
or bum shooting, much rough-and-tumble eating, 
some catch-as-catch-can sleeping, and t’hell with 
the mud on your boots and the whiskers on your face. 

I thought, “’Twas ever thus,” but J. K. opened my eyes. 
We were sitting in a soggy blind one moist November 
morning—one of those southern Idaho November mornings 
when old Jup Pluvius can’t decide whether to turn the snow 
crank or pull the rain chain so he compromises with a fine 
sleet. 

An ideal day for ducks, but for some reason or other the 
birds weren’t doing their stuff. The shots were few and 
far between. J. K. had dropped the three mallards that 
made up our bag. He’s a real shot—picked off three single- 
tons at long range; he’s also a real sport—wasn’t doing any 
wailing about the rotten shooting. Despite the fact that 
his wealth and social position might easily have made him 
soft, supercilious, and sissified, he’s just plain folks. 

Well, as I say, we were sitting in the blind, and there 
wasn’t much to do except smoke and talk and gaze hope- 
fully into the blank sky. As host, I 
felt sort of responsible for the un- 
friendly action of “my” ducks, and I 
said something along that line to J. K. 

“Forget it!” said he. “There’s a 
kick to hunting besides just potting 
birds. I was hunting one time where 
getting the limit was dead easy, but 
having a good time was impossible.” 
And thus he got started on the story 
of ducks de luxe. He swears it’s the 
sible truth; and when J. K. says 
that, it goes with me. 

I was on my way to California 
(said J. K.) but stopped off at. . 

i ees eee to look after a bit of busi- 
ness. Got the work cleaned up on a 
Friday, and the president of the com- 
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HUNTING WITH THE ELITE NIMRODS OF A 
NE Pius ULTRA Duck CLUB 


By Harold :§ Harvey i - i f : - 





Crackly, bonds. You remember him—chairman of the meet- 
ing yesterday. 

“Well, he’s going to meet you. Keen for you to come up. 
You take the 9:45 and get off at Tally. Flag station. I’d 
send you up in my car but the roads are terrible down the 
Painted Canyon stretch.” 

“That’s fine of you,” I replied, “but let’s just call it off. 
We'll make it some other time.” 

But nothing would do but that I carry on to the club and 
the Colonel. “He'd be terribly disappointed—and the ducks 
are in by theethousands.” I hated to disappoint the Colonel. 

Made the train, and the conductor got me off at Tally. It 
was one of those cold, clear nights with a full moon. I could 
see the Colonel plainly as he strode up the cinder platform 
with his glad hand extended. 

“Well, well, well, well—glad to see you, glad to see you.” 
The Colonel is one of those small, wiry men who think, talk 
and move rapidly—sometimes too rapidly. “Pardon the 
glove,” said he as he pumped my hand. “Should have taken 
it off. Forgot it entirely.” 

I assured him it was quite all right, also that I was glad 
to see im; but the mention of his gloves 
had drawn my notice to his other 
clothes. He didn’t look like any duck 
hunter I’d ever seen before; looked like 
one of the neater dressers fresh from 
the country club—plaid cap, raglan 
overcoat, natty golf suit and sox—that 
careless but so-awfully-well-dressed ef- 
fect. You know. 


‘“TTOW’S the shooting?” I wasn’t 
thinking about shooting, I was 
wondering if I hadn’t made a mistake in 
leaving my razor at the hotel. Goofer- 
pootf’s talk of roughing it didn’t jibe 
with the Colonel’s appearance. 
“Fine. Prime. Excellent. Very good 
indeed.” The Colonel was casting an 





pany I was dealing with asked me 
to spend the week-end at his duck 
club. Chap by the name of Goofer- 
poof. (Of course, his name wasn’t 
Gooferpoof; they wouldn’t even 
name a Pullman car Gooferpoof—but it’s as good an alias as 
any. ) 

“Come up and rough it a few days,” was the way he ex- 
pressed it. He did a lot of cordial urging, and I finally 
accepted. 


I HAD planned some shooting in the Sacramento Valley, 

so I had my hunting duds along, about the same sort of 
disreputable layout that I have on now. Packing these choice 
garments into the old duffle bag, sticking the beloved 12 
gauge into its canvas case, and leaving my razor high and 
dry on the bathroom shelf, | was all set for that “rough it a 
few days.” 

Then Gooferpoof phoned that Consolidated Toothbrush, or 
some such stock dear to his heart, had fluttered at closing, 
and he had to stick around and decide with the morrow 
whether to cover up or spread out. 

“That’s too bad,” I said, “but it’s quite all right about the 
hunt. I really shouldn’t have taken the time, anyway.” 

’ “Hold on,” said he. “I’ve just phoned the club. Several 
of the boys, including Colonel Witheredup, are there. You 
remember the Colonel—small chap with a little gray goatee— 
great sport—senior member of Witheredup, Brittle & 





ieee. 
Might brush against his suit and con- 
taminate him 


inquiring eye at the train that was pull- 
ing out. “I say, they didn’t drop your 
luggage!” 

“Here it is,” I said, kicking the lone 
duffle bag and gun case at my feet. 

“Ah!” If he had been less well bred, Colonel Witheredup 
would have added, “The devil you say!” As it was, he at- 
tempted to cover the shocking absence of suitcases, grips, 
and gun cases (in leather and plural) by repeating “Ah!” 
with a rising inflection. Very pleased to discover my nifty 
equipment. 

“The car’s this way,” He grasped my arm and started 
down the platform. The car was a large and luxuriant 
limousine, a fine town car turning up its fine long nose at 
the rustic environment. A liveried chauffeur materialized 
out of thin air and followed down the platform, lugging 
my duffle bag and 12 gauge. 

I looked at that chauffeur all trigged up, then I looked 
at my poor old bag and gun. The chap was carrying ’em 
like they might accidentally brush against his suit and con- 
taminate him. 

Obviously, I had not only made a mistake in leaving my 
razor but had committed a faux pas by failing to bring my 
full wardrobe and my full traveling equipment. But I had 
made the worst error in coming at all; I could tell a long 
ways off that this duck club was no place for me. The boys 
had evidently carried social swirl ideas into the placid 
waters of the marsh. They doubtless dressed for dinner— 
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sweet shades of Dan- 
iel Boone! 

The clubhouse was 
as bad as I expected. 
It was a stout struc- 
ture in the old Eng- 
lish manner, an im- 
pressive pile standing 
on the edge of the 
swamp like the House 
of Usher. It bore, 
however, no cracks of 
time or other signs of 
decay; even in the 
moonlight I could see 
that it was freshly 
painted and in a dis- 
gustingly perfect state 
of repair. 

Every light in the 
place seemed to be on. 
I feared a celebration 
in my honor; but no, 
the members were 
merely keeping their usual hours. Late bridge seemed to 
be more important than early duck shooting. 

Three tables were going in the lounge, den, lobby, or 
whatever they called that Grand Central waiting room. The 
Colonel towed me around and introduced me to “all the 
boys.” They greeted me cordially but didn’t let my advent 
break up any three “no trump” bids. 


Y GAZE wandered about the room. The architect and 
IVE interior decorator had obviously been paid a lot of 
money and felt called on to do something big. They had. It 
was the biggest bum job I ever saw. You knew it was a 
hunting lodge because of the elk heads, tiger skins, and clus- 
ters of decorative weapons stuck here and there; otherwise 
you could have been pardoned for believing that you had 
popped into a movie set—one of those movie sets showing 
swanky club life at its worst. 

Yes, some of the boys had on tuxes. Believe it or not. 

There was a grand piano over in one corner. That was 
the finishing touch. 

“T’ll look up a couple of the boys. We'll start another 
table. Feel like playing?” Colonel Witheredup shot it all 
out in one breath. 

[ excused myself on the grounds that I thought I’d get 
a bit of sleep in preparation for the dawn shooting. 

“Dawn!” ejaculated Witheredup, “My word, we never do 
iny dawn shooting. No need. No need at all. Get your 
sleep, man. Plenty of ducks all day.” 

[ said something intended to show pleasant surprise. 

“0’s an early hour with us,” the Colonel continued. “Early. 
Very early indeed. What say we breakfast at 9:30? O. K., 


eh?” 


A valet to press my woolshirt @ 


‘Don’t shoot the decoys, sir!”’ 
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A steward in olive- 
drab livery carried my 
bag to my room. The 
olive-drab was doubt- 
less meant to give 
that rough he-man 
touch to the establish- 
ment. 

If this steward felt 
debased by handling 
my canvas duffle sack, 
he was too. well 
trained to show it. He 
even went so far as to 
suggest that he call 

we’ the valet to unpack 
“} me. I suppose he listed 
me as one of those 
eccentric millionaires 
whose little oddities, 
a such as taking a pack 
SF sack on a hunting trip, 
must be overlooked. 

[I replied that he 
needn't bother the valet, but he’d better trip back downstairs 
and bring up my gun he’d forgotten. 

“But I didn’t forget it, sir,” said he. “I gave it to the 
master of arms, sir. He looks over all the gentlemen’s 
weapons to be sure that they are in the best of working 
order, and—” 

“Well, I'll be—” 

“What, sir?” 

“Tl be obliged to the master of arms.’ 

“Yes, sir. Anything you wish, sir?” 

What I wanted was a bunch of khaki-clad good fellows 
clustered around a fireplace, swapping stories and pipe 
tobacco; but I kept this to myself. Said I'd like a pitcher 
of ice water. 

“T’ll send it up, sir. Good night, sir. 

A boy with the bell-hop glitter in his eye brought the 
pitcher. There seemed to be nothing in the club rules that 
forbade tipping. 

No need to describe my room. Naturally, it was up to 
the general tone of the place—private bath and all that. 


” 


WAS up at the crack of light; I never had as poor a 

sleep on as good a bed. If somebody had shouted, “Come 
an’ get it before I throw it out!” I would have fallen on 
his neck and called him brother for life Dawn at a duck 
club—and the silence of the tomb. 

Putting on my old hunting clothes that I knew would con 
geal more blue blood than Mrs. Gann at a diplomatic dinner, 
I wandered downstairs. It was a full hour and a half before 
that early 9:30 breakfast with Colonel Witheredup. Not 
soul around (Continued on page 85) 
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Picking his way around some fallen leaves that littered the old road, Hap proceeded in the direction of the tree 





,limpses of Gray Squirrels 


Wuicyu Is ABout WHAT THE HUNTER GETS LATE IN THE FALL 


By @. ‘Dustin White 





Vi UIR, quir, quirk, quirk, quir-r-r-r,” came the bark 
RA Of a gray squirrel from the top of a big oak tree 
Qs; overhanging the old cart road that we were fol- 
oe lowing along the edge of the woods. Motioning 
Hap ahead, I opened the camera and followed more slowly. 
Picking his way around some fallen leaves that littered the 
old New England road, Hap proceeded in the direction of 
the tree. Then he stopped, raised his rifle until it was 
pointing into the tree top, and there he stood. I snapped his 
picture, turned the film and waited, hoping to get a squirrel 
on the next negative. Finally he lowered the rifle and turned 
back in my direction. 

“See him?” I asked, walking up to meet him. 

“Just a glimpse,” he replied. 

“Just glimpses are what we will get today,” said I. 
we will have to shoot quick if we get any squirrels.” 

Late in the season, after they have been hunted for sev- 
eral weeks and become wise to the ways of rifle bullets; 
when fallen leaves lie thick upon the ground and rustle out 
advance information as to the progress of the hunter, a 
glimpse is about all one can expect to get of the furry gym- 
nasts known as gray squirrels. This was late in the season, 
the very last Saturday in fact, and I knew we would have 
to do some very good hunting if we would weigh down our 
game pockets with many of the plump gray bodies. 

Leaving home even before daylight, we had driven out 
along a narrow road, parked the car, and tramped up to 
this hardwood ridge at about the time the sun climbed over 
the summits of the White Mountains. Its bright rays were 
now shooting level shafts of light in among the trees and 
casting long shadows out across the old road. It was a 
wonderful morning. The air was cool, sharp and invigorat- 
ing. The brilliant colors that had decorated the woods on 
earlier hunting trips were now gone, it is true, but the naked 
trees had charms of their own, and they certainly per- 
mitted much wider range of vision. On this particular 
morning, each little brown twig on the tree, each spear of 
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late grass, each dry weed stalk, every strand of the wire 
fence, was glistening and shining with frost crystals which 
made the landscape fully as spectacular as when it was 
clothed with the brilliant fall foliage. Nor was this scene 
altogether without color. The little sumac trees flaunted 
cardinal candles; wild rose bushes held crimson seed pods; 
the white thorn trees were hung with scarlet fruit. From 
the old road which we were following, along the crest of 
the ridge, we got some broad views of the russet brown 
landscape and some delightful vistas that led the eye out 
and away to the distant peaks of the White Mountain Range, 
which stood out sharply against the saffron sunrise sky. 


ELLING Hap to continue along the road, I swung back 

into the woods, Presently I caught sight of a squirrel 
running along the. ground. It had evidently been gathering 
the fallen nuts and had become alarmed by the noise of my 
approach. Anyway, it leaped to a tree trunk and started up. 
At the first limb it paused for a look at what had frightened 
it, and as [ had the rifle pointed in that general direction, | 
drew a hurried aim and brought the squirrel down. 

I was using my big Winchester .32 Special rifle, but | 
had it loaded with the little revolver cartridges which it will 
handle by employing the auxiliary shell. The rifle itself is 
much heavier than is necessary for squirrel hunting, but it 
makes a very satisfactory arm, and it surely will bring down 
the game. In the magazine were a few of the regular shells 
which I could pump in when I found it necessary to reach 
away out for one of the bushy-tailed boys. Furthermore, 
it lacked but two weeks of deer hunting season, and when 
I headed for the north woods I would be taking the big 
rifle along, so it would be well to become familiar with its 
hang and balance as well as the workings of its action. 

Dropping the squirrel into one of my game pockets, I 
worked on down through the woods. This was a maple 
sugar orchard crisscrossed with the roads that are used in 
the spring for gathering the sap. Presently I came to one 



















of these roads that was sort of a trunk line leading all the 
way through the orchard. This had been much used by 
cattle and sheep, their path being well trodden and free 
from the fallen leaves, which made it possible to proceed 
quite noiselessly. But quietly as I was able to travel, I saw 
not a single squirrel. This, I decided, was due to lack of 
feed, for the grove was almost entirely composed of maple 
trees, the other varieties having gone to swell the farmer’s 
annual woodpile. As soon as I had arrived at these con- 
clusions, I hurried along toward a grove of mixed woods, 
where there are many beech trees with a few oaks scattered 
about. 

Just before I reached the fence that separated the wood 
lot from the sugar orchard, I heard the sharp snap of Hap’s 
little .22 and, peering through the trees, I saw him walk over 
and pick up a big fat gray that had just fallen off the fence 
or out of a tree that overhung. it. 

“Must have had more than a glimpse of that one,” I ven- 
tured, as I walked down where he was. 

“Well, a little,” he admitted. “But it was a mighty short 
look. I happened to be looking through the sights.” 

You know how a boy will sometimes swell up when he 
has made a good shot at game, take quite a bit of credit to 
himself and be as cocky as you please. Well, I couldn’t blame 
Hap for being proud of his shot, for the squirrel was a big, 
old fellow—one of those grizzly 
chaps that have stored a whole lot 
of wisdom in back of their sharp 
eyes—and the hunter who shoots 
such a squirrel fairly, with a light 
rifle, has reason to be proud. 


OWN in the woods we found 

squirrels a-plenty. There was an 
abundance of food and this early 
morning hour was the time when 
they were out picking it up. The 
most of them were on the ground, 
for thus late in the season the nuts 
had fallen and the squirrels must 
search for them among the fallen 
leaves. As we had expected, we got 
only glimpses now and then of most 
of these squirrels, for they were wise 
with the season’s accumulated wis- 
dom, wide-awake and wary, and it 


The squirrel went up a small birch, 
then jumped across to a big oak and 
went way up 











With the squirrel dangling from my 
belt, I was inclined to take things 
rather moderately 
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was next to impossible to take a single step without making 
considerable noise. We would see a squirrel as it leaped 
from the ground to a tree trunk and then, nine times out 
of ten, it would scurry up the back side of the tree and 
either disappear in some hollow cavity or hide in the crotch 
of two high limbs. Occasionally one would poke its head 
out over a limb to take a last look at us and if we were 
quick enough about it we would get a shot. However, not 
a single squirrel did we bag all the way through that woods, 
which stretched in a great crescent down around the hillside. 


MERGING from the woods we tramped across a strip 

of pasture land and up a narrow lane that led to some 
old buildings on an abandoned farm. About these old build- 
ings were several butternut trees and the remains of an old 
orchard. From these the squirrels secure much food which 
attracts them to the vicinity, and earlier in the season it 
had been a good place to pick up two or three. Now they 
were as wild as could be and, at our approach, they all 
sought refuge, either in hollow trees or in the narrow re- 
cesses of the old barn walls. So we left the vicinity and 
struck out across the fields toward the place where we had 
parked the car. 

We were hiking right along, intent upon the lunch that 
we had left in one of the door pockets of the auto, which 
the long tramp in the crisp autumn 
air had brought forcefully to our 
minds, when I spied a_ squirrel 
crouching on the stones of a low 
wall. It had evidently been running 
along the wall when it heard our 
approach, and, since a squirrel real- 
izes its limitations and does not like 
to depend upon its legs to take it out 
of danger, it had simply frozen and 
relied upon the invisibility of its 
gray coat against a broken gray 
background to avoid detection. It 
did blend well with the weathered 
and lichen-covered stones, and it was 
only by chance that I saw it. I tried 
to point it out to Hap, but he couldn't 
see it. It was a comparatively easy 
shot. 

Back at the car shortly before 


Up a narrow lane that led to some old noon, we (Continued on page 82) 
buildings on an abandoned farm 


With his squirrel stillin his left hand he 
brought his rifle to a shooting position, 
steadied it toa carefulaim, and fired 


























World’s Record Heads 










Above—World's 
record black sheep. 
Circumference, 16 
inches; length of 
each horn, 26% 
inches 


Owned by 


Dr.H.NG. Beck 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 







World’s record mule deer 
in velvet. Spread 43 inches 









Above—Ovis dalli, 
white sheep; killed in 
Alaska; length of right 
horn, 49 and a fraction 
inches; left horn, 48'2 
inches; spread 30 inch- 
es; circumference, 14 
inches 






World’s record mule 
deer; 40 points; 
spread 47'2 inches; 
circumference, 8% 

inches 
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‘Trail 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Part II—An EguinoctiaL Goat Hunt 


denly realized with horror that my _ sporting 
Springfield had arrived too late to be tried out 
at home by a single shot. I didn’t know whether 
it would need any “sighting in” or not, but thought it wiser 
to give it a trial. When a fellow runs onto game, he at 
least wants to know where his rifle will shoot if he holds it 
straight and hard. So Jack Hubschmidt and I went into 
conference. Jack lit a candle and procured an old packing 
box. The bottom of this he blackened with candle soot, and 
then with his penknife scraped off a nice, round black ball 
in the shape of a bull’s-eye, about 6 inches in diameter. We 
had no paper or target to shoot at, but this was a fairly good 
makeshift. Next he whittled out a little paddle with a round 
disc on the end for an indicator. Near by the road house, 
as most of the Alaskan inns are called, was the tailings 
dump from an old mine. Against this, and halfway up its 
slope, Jack planted our box target, and retreated behind a 
near-by log cabin. 

I paced off 150 yards, which I figured would be an aver- 
age shooting distance, and cut loose. At first Jack would 
climb up the dump after each shot and lay the disc of his 
indicator paddle over the spot where the bullet passed 
through, yelling, “About 2 o’clock,” or whatever the case 
might be. After each shot he broke off a little peg and stuck 
it into the bullet hole, so he couldn’t confuse it with the next 
shot. As I tried out and sighted in the rifle, I found she 
shot at least 2 inches or 3 inches high for the way I “held” 
and “squeezed.” Another sportsman might have picked up 
the same gun and centered the bull’s-eye every time. How- 
ever, by gradually adjusting my sights, I was able to pull 
my groups down and get pretty steadily in the black. 

Then I went back to about 200 yards and repeated the 
same performance until it looked as though my gun and [ 
knew what each other was doing. George told me that once 
when his gun came back from the factory he shot all fall 
with it and couldn’t hit beans. It never occurred to him that 
perhaps his gun was sighted wrong. He just thought he 
was shooting badly. Finally he tried his gun out, and found 
that the sights had been changed in shipping, and it was 
shooting at least 2 feet high at about 100 yards, a tremen- 
dous variation, which probably a more technical sportsman 
would have caught at once. Again, that very year, George 
had a young chap out who lost a beautiful caribou simply 
because he had not sighted in his gun. Remembering his 
own experience, George had him change his sights, and 
from then on they had very good results. 





EORGE says he will never start a new shooting season 

himself without trying out his gun, or, as a guide, take 
anyone out without having his sportsman sight his gun. It 
certainly is mighty important. I got into the habit of look- 
ing into my sights before taking every shot, for I discovered 
that in climbing or horseback riding, or moving through the 
brush or falling, often the sights became jarred or worked 
loose, and if I had not adjusted them to normal, I would 
have missed my game, not by inches, but by feet. The gray 
wolf I missed later might have been mine but for a matter 
ef sights, I am sure, for after I had finished shooting, I 
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A black bear among the alders 


noticed that these had worked loose through rubbing in my 
scabbard alongside of the horse. Also just before my first 
goat stalked out, I just happened to have presence of mind 
enough to look at the sights and found them badly out of 
adjustment because of the fall I had taken, losing my gun 
in the snow and rock. I just pass this on for what it is 
worth to other sportsmen. It certainly was worth a lot to 
me. That trick about not checking up sights cost me the 
loss of a beautiful gray timber wolf but the knowledge will 
be worth it the rest of my life. 


HILE I was busy sighting in, George and Lee had 

finally rounded up the horses, which, during the night, 
had wandered some distance, foraging for something to 
eat. Some of the horses were just plain cayuses and pretty 
rambunctious. When I had my movie camera all loaded 
up, ready to get some “good action,” nothing would happen. 
Then when I would lay it down and get busy packing or 
selecting articles, some crazy horse would attempt to pull 
a log cabin down on the end of his tether rope. That is the 
way with sport. You always see the best action or the best 
picture when your camera isn’t loaded or you have no more 
films, and you always meet the biggest bear and the best 
game when your gun is in camp and you are just out for 
a pleasure walk. Anyway, one of our was 
pretty nasty, bucked when being loaded and was not at 
all above biting and kicking, excelling particularly in the 
latter. 

I asked Lee Harrison, our wrangler and packer, “Where’s 
that mean kicker?” He looked around slowly. “That ’un 
yonder behind you.” 

After what he did to a case of fifteen dozen eggs, we were 
all very careful about the location of his business end. Not 
long afterward he kicked George Bellanger, my guide, very 
badly in the groin, so that later when he came to an untimely 
death, none of us were sorry. The dumb-bell fell into a 
stream, without hobbles on, too, and drowned himself one 
night. The wolves, at least, got some good out of him. He 
was notoriously blessed with heels, not brains. 

Our first stream to be forded was Chickaloon River, a 
fairly swift glacier current, up to the horses’ bellies. We 
helped an old Indian and his squaw across. They were going 


horses 
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Boulder Creek Cabin, temporary domain of 

Slim, thecook. Our first night’s stand Slim 

didn’t mind sleeping in the same bunk the 
old trapper died in, at all 


up into the mountains to shoot wild mountain 
sheep for meat. Indians can shoot game all 
year ’round for food. Most of them live off 
the country almost entirely. Nearly all the 
first day was steady, up-mountain grind. We 
finally got above timber and expected to 
run across some black bear on “Blueberry 
Ridge,” but instead met a young fellow com- 
ing out of the country with some horses. Food 
had been pretty scarce inside and he had had 
to leave three horses along the trail, so weak 
they could travel no further. It’s a hard 
country on horses ‘as we later found to our 
sorrow. Late that afternoon we found one 
of the horses standing by a small brook. The 
coyotes had evidently been after him as he 
was badly gashed and wounded around the hocks, and bleed- 
ing. There was water and fairly good feed there, so we 
left him instead of shooting him, as possibly we should have 
done, on the chance he might pull through. 


WE ARRIVED in late afternoon at Boulder Creek 

Cabin, which used to belong to an old trapper. Some 
one came along and found him dead in his bunk last spring. 
Whenever the builder or owner dies, cabins immediately 
become public property. We made ourselves at home. Slim, 
the cook, and Lee Harrison bunked in the cabin, while 
George Bellanger, Jack, the packer, and I pitched a tent in 
the cottonwoods near by. Lee had to go up creek about 8 
miles to a cache for some grub and a Yukon stove, the latter 
one of the most indispensable articles of Alaskan life, so 
George combed the mountains with his glasses that after- 
noon to see where he would hunt the next day. 

We were after bear, and got an early start next morning. 
George suddenly stopped in the middle of the trail and 
grabbed me, “There’s your bear !” 

Sure enough, there he was—about a mile away, grubbing 
along the side of the mountains in the soft slides, willows, 
and blueberry bushes. The wind was finicky, so we spent 
an hour and a half stalking him. He would disappear in a 
thicket and then we would think we had lost him. Suddenly 
he would reappear. Then he got located in a rich blueberry 
patch, and by crawling on our bellies over rocks, through 
half an inch or so of snow, we got within 75 yards of him. 
My shots were lucky. He was a nice black bear with a 
beautiful sleek winter coat of unusual texture. 

George soon had the bear skinned out. All three shots 
had landed. We were so near camp we decided to go back 


for lunch, and with a good plateful of hot 
beans under our belt felt so good we decided to 
see whether we could locate any more bears 
that afternoon. Hardly had we leit camp 
three-quarters of an hour before we spotted 
another nice black bear feeding along the 
mountain side. Here we made a big mistake. 
Instead of stalking to within reasonably sure 
shooting distance, I tried 
a long, uphill shot at a de- 
ceiving angle of about 300 
yards. The bear “got 
scarce” very quickly, so 
we went over that moun- 
tain and over the next hog- 
back, and saw another 
black bear. I tried another 
mountain. This is long shot, which was an- 
The one is other mistake. 
almost all cliffs and There was another 
sb enil range of mountains, quite 
9 a bit to the west, and 
through the glasses we 
4 could locate three or four 
black bears feeding there. 
They, too, had evidently 
been frightened and 
were moving steadily up- 
ward, It was late and 
we should have gone 
back to camp, but as a 
fellow always does 
with game in sight, 
we worked on over 
towards the last 
bear, only to find 
the country almost 
impassable, with the 
bear moving out and 
ourselves witha 
good long 
hike to 
camp. Back 
we climbed 
over eight 
or nine hog- 
backs and 
a mountain 


Below—Our perma- 
nent goat camp. 
Behind (over the 
hogback) the goat 
mountain. This is 
the way it looked 
the morning after 
the equinoctial 
snowstorm during 
which we had all the 
excitement desirable 
onand around goat 





























Right—It was so 
cold the night 
before that my 
washrag froze 
stiff enough to 
stand right up 
straight. Had to 
break skim ice 
over %4 inch thick 
to get water to 
wash with in the 

morning 


It was my first day out, and I sure was tender. Thought 
every step would be the last, and it was a long, long swing 
home. We stumbled into camp after dark. But Jack had 


gone up the mountain side and brought in the first bear’s 
hind quarters which made an excellent supper that night, 
and the liver made a delicious breakfast the next morning. 
I was pretty stiff the next day and deserved it, like every 
tenderfoot who sets out right away to kill mountains as fast 
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as they hop up in front of him. The next morning 
we packed up and moved on. About 1 o’clock 
George sighted a black bear on a small hump over- 
grown with birches off to the right of the trail. I 
ran down to the next hill to try to get a shot. It 
would probably be no use, for the bear would hear 
the pack train coming and scent the horses, so when 
George indicated to me by waving that the bear had 
gone I was not surprised, but went up to take a look 
around anyway. Suddenly, at the other end of the 
hump I saw another black bear. There had been two 
bears feeding there together, but we had seen only 
the one that had run away. The bear had heard the 
horses up the trail. Just as he turned around and 
was looking in that direction, I took a quick shot 
off the knee. He jumped about 12 feet in one bound 
off the end of that hump and disappeared. Slim and 
George routed around the willows and alders, and 
finally found him—a fine trophy in full, thick win- 
ter fur. 


NEX! morning my washcloth was frozen so stiff 
when I held it at arm’s length it stood straight 
in the air. Everybody was glad to get out of that 
camp, although we spent most of the day fording 
back and forth across the Matanuska Glacier 
Creek. It was tough going for the horses over 
round, water-worn boulders, and we were glad to 
pitch early that afternoon in a more or 
less permanent camp location. The aft- 
ernoon was spent largely in 
picking boughs 
feathers) for our beds and 
making a camp as com- 
fortable as possible. 7 . 
George, meanwhile, . 
shinned up a high hump 
above camp and combed 
the neighboring hills for 
possible game. 
He returned 
about 5:30 at 
dusk with the 


Our first black 
bear which 
spelled g00d 
luck and we 
took as an 
omen of suc- 
cess for the 
rest of the 
trip 





news that he had spotted what looked like a band of rams 
way across the other side of the valley. They weré so far 
we couldn’t go after them in one day and would have to 
move camp over there, so we decided to try goats first, which 
George said were in the mountains just behind our camp. 
Next morning, bright and early, we went up the creek 
exploring and looking for goats or grizzly. The river bars 
were full of coyote tracks, a whole family of them—bitch, 
dogs and pups. There were wolverine tracks, a lynx, some 
goat tracks (surprisingly low for that time of year), and 
some enormous grizzly bear tracks, which was highly en- 
couraging. Shortly after noon we ran on to some brook 
trout in a shallow, clear water stream that flowed into the 
milky, muddy glacial creek. Fish never seem to be found 
in muddy, milky glacial streams. We threw down our guns 
and had lots of sport catching these trout with our hands, 
although the water was freezing cold. We’d either scoop 
them out on the bank with our open hand much like a bear 
fishes for salmon, or drive them under a rock and corner 
them there. When the fracas ended, we had eight beautiful 
rainbow trout from 6 to 8 inches long. We had hardly 
finished stringing them when George looked up and pointed 
in mute astonishment, a broad grin spreading over his face. 
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His Lordship, the 
rcupine, who j / : a 
cient wine and turned back towards me with a _ second 
our shooting trip 
before it got 
started 






* George Bellanger combed the moun- 
tains with his binoculars the after- 
noon before our first hunt, and laid 

the plans for the following day 


There, on the almost per- 
pendicular peaks of the 
mountain side above us, pre- 
cipitous and rocky, was a 
band of nine goats feeding 
northward. A grand old billy 
brought up the end as sort 
of a rear guard. They were 
up so high that they seemed 
no bigger than white flies on 
a gray wall. Judging from 
the height and inaccessibility 

of the cliffs, it surely looked like 
work with a vengeance. Quite 
reassured by knowing there was game 
in the country, we started down creek 
towards camp. 
Suddenly George whipped out his glasses 


broader grin, “There’s a grizzly!” 

He pointed way up above the timber line 
where a small object was grubbing around the 
rocks and moss. It was 4:15—very late to 
try to get up there and get a shot while it was still daylight, 
since it would take us easily an hour of stiff climbing with- 
out pause or rest to get within shooting distance. We de- 
cided to take the chance. The bear might not be there in 
the morning, so up we went through the thick spruce first, 
then heavy alders, then through the willows, then through 
the deep moss and rocks until we were finally within stalk- 
ing distance. Here was another complication. A small 
black bear we had not seen was between us and the grizzly. 
We were afraid to flush the black bear across the grizzly 
and so stampede him. It was bad luck, and meant much 
wiggling around in a circle to avoid the black bear yearling. 
It also meant the loss of much precious time and daylight. 
3y the time we got within 250 or 225 yards, it was so dusk 
[ could hardly see the bear through my peep sight. We 
decided it was useless to try to get closer so I poked gun 
and head over a rock, aimed and fired. <A puff of dirt 
sprang up at the grizzly’s feet, and off he started past the 
black bear on a dead run down mountain. He certainly 
didn’t lose any ground or any time. About the time he 
started to let up, I’d cut loose again and he’d put on an- 
other burst of speed. Ran right across us. The fastest run- 
ning shots I ever fired (and missed) (Continued on page 80) 
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1 had moved but a few feet upstream when I was greeted by the 
singing of a rattler which was just moving away 


N THE Big Bend country of central Washington, 
so aptly styled the “desert of wheat” by Zane 
Grey, meandering down a crazy coulee to empty 
a somewhere in the arid and inhospitable Moses 
Coulee, is Douglas Creek, a diminutive stream that, in the 
dry season, flows as much underground as it does on the 
surface. But its waters are cool and clear, and are the 
home of many speckled denizens known as brook trout. I 
was to learn that this little stream could give rare sport to 
an angler, providing he was not too rattlesnake-shy. 

[ am new to the country and its ways of fishing. I am 
still learning western fishing ways largely by a trial and 
error method, and my errors have been many, but I learned 
something on Douglas Creek and had a whole sackful of 
sport. Thank heaven, I never was afraid of snakes, that 
is, as long as they were well behaved and gave me a fair 
shake. I’m not a snake charmer, nor would I care to sleep 
with them. Douglas Creek is the place where all the snakes 
came after they left Ireland and they’ve been multiplying 
rapidly ever since. 

I had been directed to the little stream 
by near-by ranchers, and I sought its 
banks very early one morning. I had been 
told that where the branch line of the 
Great Northern ran by the stream, [ 
would find a good fishing place. To this 
place [ went with tackle and a can of sal- 
mon eggs. Hearsay had led me to believe 
that salmon eggs and trout had an especial 
affinity for each other. To my belief 
salmon eggs constituted the sole and only 
bait needed to gather in the trout. 

I found the pool easily, and it was beau- 
tiful water. The railroad had blasted bal- 
last material from the bed of the stream 
evidently, for the walls were of solid rock 
and the water tumbled 
into it as into a cup and 
spilled out at the lower 
edge. I had a salmon egg 
into that water in less than 
two minutes, and looked 
around for a good place to 
throw ’em out. 

It was sunny on_ that 
ledge, pleasantly so at first, 
but by 9 o’clock it was get- 
ting no cooler fast. The 
fishing was miserable. I 
hadn’t seen a single head 
pop up. Another hour went 





by and I decided to try else- 
where. Then the fun began. 

[ had moved but a few 
feet upstream when I was 
greeted by the 


singing 
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Top—It was some minutes before I had the line, the fish 
and the bush in separate places. 
hundred yards the creek bed was innocent of water 
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What a whale of a 
difference a little 
bait makes 


ofarattler. Then I saw 
him, slipping away from 
the trail. A handy pole 
was brought down 
across his back and he 
had played his last tune. 
But I stepped more 
carefully after this. 

In the shallows up- 
stream I was delighted 
to see many little brook 
trout swimming. Actu- 
ally, the water was 
alive with them. Under 
a little shelf the water 
ran blue, and the bot- 
tom so easily seen else- 
where was lost. Here was the place. I dropped my fly with 
a salmon egg gently down. No result. Again and again | 
tried it. No result. Then it occurred to me that if I could 
see the fish so plainly, there was nothing to hinder them 
from seeing me. I sought another place and, after routing 
a rattlesnake, I cast carefully over the bushes, taking care 
not to expose myself. Nothing doing. I flipped the fly 
enticingly over the water. Yet when I broke through the 
bushes and looked down, the water was alive with little 
trout. I was puzzled. 

Back to the rock pool I went. Here I was fishing in a 
hopeless sort of fashion, when I heard a hail from the 
tracks above. 

“Ketchin’ any?” a cadaverous-looking 
individual shouted. 

“Not a thing,” I shouted back. 

“What bait you usin’ ?” 

“Salmon eggs.” 

“J’ever try a grasshopper?” he shouted 
again as he turned on down the tracks. 


I SAT there no longer, but went in search 
of grasshoppers. I took my _ tobacco 
from my can to use the can for a cage, 
and in an hour’s time I had bagged five 
rattlesnakes and half a canful of grass- 
hoppers. It was noon now, and I sought 
the shade with my lunch. As I ate, my 
spirits revived, and I became eager to 
try my hoppers. My last 
cup of coffee was gulped 
down. 

From the rock wall above 
the pool my fly and its at- 
tendant grasshopper was 
carefully flicked down. For 
a moment it swirled in the 
water. Then there was a 
zip, a flash and a tightening 
line. This way and that the 
line flew before I flipped a 
gorgeous, shimmering bit 
of mountain wind and wa- 
ter to the rock beside me. 
What a whale of a differ- 
ence a little bait makes. 

A second cast brought in- 
stant results. Again the 
swift (Continued on page 60) 





Bottom—For several 
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ALF the fun of hunting lies in anticipation, and 
sometimes I think the other half lies in contem- 
] plation. When it comes to the latter every hunter 
23 i can tell tales that would make a nature faker turn 
green with envy, and never depart from the truth. Here 
goes. Draw up your chairs, fellows, and keep quiet until 
your turn! 

My first experience with bird dogs came when I was al- 
lowed to go into the fields with a shotgun. A nearby neigh- 
bor had an old English setter by the name of Dewey—named 
of course right after the Spanish American War for the Ad- 
miral. To my childish mind old Dewey was one of the best 
bird dogs that ever wagged a tail, and I still think so. His 
owner was a traveling man, who hunted him perhaps once or 
twice each season. But he had been well broken, and would 
gladly hunt with anyone who would pick up a gun and call 
him. His most famous stunt was to round birds up like a 
dog herds sheep. Many a time I have seen old Dewey wind 
birds in the open, and make several wide circles to run them 
all into one compact mass. 

One day while hunting alone—why is it that such things 
always have to happen when you are alone ?—with old 
Dewey, he suddenly winded birds in a large open pasture 
filled with small patches of briers and bushes. He made two 
or three wide circles and then pointed birds some 40 yards 
ahead of and facing me. I started to him, when a bird got 
up just ahead from another clump of briers, and flew straight 
towards the old dog. As the bird was high in the air I had 
no hesitation in shooting, and let go, killing the bird dead in 
the air. In a sudden dive that bird fell straight towards old 
Dewey’s head, and standing firm on his point he reached up 
and grabbed that dead bird out of the air. It never touched 
the ground! It took me so much by surprise that he looked 
reproachfully at me for several minutes before I recovered 
enough to walk up and kill another bird from those he had 
pointed. Then bringing the first bird over to me, he went 
to retrieve the second bird. (It may be only fair to add here 
that one of our boyhood diversions was to make the old dog 
snatch pieces of meat and bread from the air when thrown to 
him, and he seldom missed them. ) 





NOTHER time when we went ’possum hunting at night, 
old Dewey followed us but we drove him back home, or 

at least thought we did. A neighbor had a fine ’possum and 
coon hound, and in the excitement of good hunting we forgot 
Then he was 


all about old Dewey until the next morning. 
missing. An hour later, 
when he did not show up, 
[ went back over the trip 
of the night before until | 
reached a pasture filled 
with low sedge grass and 
briers. There was old 
Dewey pointing birds. He 
circled his clump of grass 
a time or two while I came 
up, and to convince myself 
I flushed the birds, and he 
had the entire covey 
hemmed up there. He § 
looked at me with re- 
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proachful eyes when I 

flushed the birds and for aa 
a week afterwards abso- F 
lutely refused to hunt with j—m/£y 
me. I know now that } 


he held those birds for | 
ten hours, easy no doubt 
at night, but how he 
kept them there for an 
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SoME StoriEs It WiLL BE HARD To BEAT 


By Te £. Bowden 


hour after sun-up I have never been able to understand. 

I have heard this one for many years, but last year I had 
the old Beouf River coon and deer hunter pointed out to me, 
who was said to have originated this joke. Can you beat it? 
If you have heard it hold your tongue! It seems that a Mem- 
phis sportsman had been down here in the bottoms deer hunt- 
ing—(might have been our friend Nash Buckingham) ! 
Wishing to show his appreciation for the splendid luck he 
had with his swamp friend, Joe by name, the Memphis man 
promised to send him a bird dog pup later on in the year. 
Along in April the pup arrived, a big lusty fellow, with real 
bird dog blood in his pedigree for years past. That fall 
when he came down for his deer hunting the Memphis sports- 
man asked Joe about the pup. How he was getting along, 
etc. “Well, Mr. Brown, I had to kill that pup,” drawled Joe. 

“Kill him? Why, what was the matter?” 

“Well you see it was like this. Along about a month or 
two ago that pup got to going out here in the field hunting 
these little brown birds they call partridges. When he smelled 
one he would stand there on three feet with his tail waving, 
and trembling all over, until I just got sorry for him, and 
shot him to put him out of his misery.” 


B Senin would not sound so funny were it not a fact that 
there are hundreds of coon and deer hunters and back 
woodsmen in the delta, who have never seen a bird dog on 
point. But they have nothing on that city chap they tell about 
down here. He was visiting with a sportsman of the old 
South, with all that means. Of course he had to go quail hunt- 
ing, but it seems that on this day the quail hunting had been 
very poor. Almost at night the two came upon a covey of birds 
that crossed a thicket from the dog, and went running down 
the cotton rows nearby. The city sport threw his gun to his 
shoulder and followed the running birds with the muzzle of 
his gun. Seeing this action the hunter yelled to him, “Hey, 
don’t shoot them while they are running.” 

“Hell no,” replied the other, “don’t you think I have 
enough sense to wait until they stop?” 

One day last fall I had an unusual experience while duck 
hunting along a cut-off of the Mississippi River. Coming 
around a sharp bend in the narrow stream, I came suddenly 
upon a flock of mallards. They wheeled into the air, and 
passed in a wide circle to one side of me. I fired into the 
flock at long range, killing one duck dead, while a second fell 
crippled some hundred yards away. I quickly rowed the 
boat to where the first duck hit the water. No duck was in 
sight, but I knew the 
water was deep. I made 
a circle looking for the 


duck, when suddenly a 
huge alligator gar, quite 
common in these waters, 
came to the surface and 
with a swish of his tail 
ducked me _ good and 
proper. That gar _ had 





grabbed my duck the mo- 
ment it struck the water, 
and then began looking 
for another. Needless to 
say I hurriedly rowed over 






to retrieve the crippled 
duck. 

Another time I was 
hunting with a _ friend 


when a most peculiar ac- 
cident happened to him. 
We had found a slough 
with shallow water along 
(Continued on page 59) 
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‘ Glaring boldly and accusingly at 
me was a sign’’ 


NOE’S ranches are 
overshadowed by 
the scarred and 
snow-capped peaks 
of the picturesque old Mis- 
sion Range in western Mon- 
tana. Within his well-kept 
fields, sleek cattle graze, or 





swarm about bulging hay 
barns. Bright, fresh-painted 


buildings, rimmed with trees, 
welcome the visitor. On the 
west, his fields border Chief 
Nine Pipes Reservoir, a large 
man-made lake which  sup- 
plies the life-giving waters 
for the crops of the valley. This lake is a bird refuge dur- 
ing the spring and summer months, but with the opening of 
the duck season, the entire Flathead Valley becomes a 
hunter’s paradise. 

Four years ago, I met Joe for the first time—a tall, lean, 
perspiring farmer beneath a large straw hat, taking a turn 
with a fork on a clover stack. Frank and I had traveled 
miles, it seemed, that day, through lanes of no hunting signs; 
every pole, post and tree proclaimed us undesirables. We 
were duck hunters, looking for a place to camp. While 
passing a likely-looking field studded with ponds rimmed with 
cat-tails, we stopped. With some misgivings, we left our 
car and approached the haying crew. 

“No, I’m sorry, boys, but I can’t let you in,” said the man, 
almost sadly, in answer to our timid plea to camp in his field. 
“If I let you in, your car will be a decoy for others, and... 
wel-l-l ... I just can’t have it... .” 

Surrendering his fork to another man, he slid to the 
ground beside us. I was immediately impressed by the quiet, 
unobtrusive dignity of this clear-eyed farmer with his slow, 
methodical speech. As he mopped the perspiration from his 
graying temples, he continued, almost apologetically : 


, 


‘T JUST had to shut down on the hunters. They used to 
drive in here, sometimes a dozen a day. I had to keep a 
man patrolling day and night, and even then, somebody killed 
one of my cows and blinded another; they cut and pulled 
up my fences, left the gates open and let my cattle out. My 
neighbor, Rowski, over by the ditch, had a cow shot for him 
just last fall—hit him pretty hard—he has only a few cows.” 
Then, with a shrug, “I’ve never yet refused anyone permis- 
sion to hunt in my fields and I don’t propose to begin now. 
I know if a man takes the trouble to ask permission, I don’t 
have to follow him about. You fellows may hunt here, but 
I’ll have to ask you to camp elsewhere.” Then, as an after- 
thought, “You’re welcome to camp over at my house, though, 
if you like. It’s only a mile north and there’s plenty of wood 
and water.”” Gratefully we accepted. 











Blinds dotted the islands and shore lines 
on Nine Pipes 


"N O Hunting” 


7 
Joseph Baldwin Halm 


That was the beginning of a close and lasting friendship. 
To meet Joe is a pleasure; to know him, an education. | 
once said to him, “Joe, you should have been a poet instead 
of a farmer.” With a little gesture, which included those 
towering, snow-capped peaks, he replied: “I love all this 
.... To me it means health and life itself. A poet should 
never want for inspiration here.” 

The little hunting lodge that we later built in Joe’s field has 
made us his neighbors. During 
the week-ends of the summer 
months, it is the seat of our ac- 
tivities in studying and photo- 
graphing wild life; during the 
fall it becomes our base for bird 
shooting. 

The duck hunting season was 
at hand. With our cameras we 
had taken our final pictures of 
the gregarious ducks; tomorrow, 
they would be scattered to the 
four winds. I came upon Joe 
removing the no hunting or tres- 
passing signs from his gates. 
Having intimate knowledge of 
his past experiences with uwun- 
scrupulous hunters, and _ being 
aware of his former bitter feel- 
ings, I asked: 

“Why the change of heart, Joe? 
Going to start a dude ranch?” 

Unmindful of my self-styled levity, he replied: 

“The hunters have been pretty considerate the last two 
years. I have decided to give them another chance.” 


HAT afternoon cars came; first one, then two; taking ad- 

vantage of Joe’s unposted gates, they drove in. By evening 
the fields about Nine Pipes were a busy, bustling place; tents 
and nondescript shelters had sprung up everywhere, singly 
and in groups, resembling a mushroom mining camp. Blinds 
dotted the islands and shore line. Out on the lake boats 
moved about silently like water spiders, in the shadowing 
twilight. Little smokes curled lazily as men busied them- 
selves preparing supper, bantering back and forth with their 
neighbors. All night long came the ever-increasing flood of 
cars, their horns blaring, their lights darting hither and 
thither in the darkness. 

By dawn, all was hushed save for an occasional belated 
arrival. Somewhere a car churned spasmodically. Across 
the lake a dog barked. Seated in my blind, in the dawning 
light, I could make out restless flocks of mallards, pintails, 
shovelers, and green and blue-wing teal, as they swished 
silently by, while hordes of coots, with their queer, locust- 
like bodies sailed in, like gliders, among the decoys. Tense, 
watch in hand, like a sprinter ready on the mark, I waited. 
After what seemed like hours, a gun boomed across the 
water, then another, and in another moment the hunt was on. 

The sun was high when I returned to our lodge, laden 
with the spoils of the hunt. That afternoon I was prompted 
by curiosity to see what havoc the influx of cars had wrought 
to Joe’s unprotected fields. The absence of no trespassing 
signs had been accepted by many as an invitation to enter. 
One car, taking a short cut, had mired, but was removed at 
the expense of several fence posts and a damaged ditch. A 
pasture gate stood ‘wide open. I came upon Joe a lit- 
tle later, quietly repairing a cut fence. I mentioned the 
broken ditch. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, exculpating the offender. 
“Tt can’t do much harm now that the crop is off.” Then in 
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his easy, quiet way, he continued: “I can’t believe real 
sportsmen do these things.” 

Late one rainy afternoon, two weeks later, I met his wife 
at the pasture gate, on foot, bringing in the cattle. Joe 
had gone to town on business, taking his helper with him. 
She had discovered the gate open and the cattle gone. Hav- 
ing no horse or car at home, she had set out on foot, in the 
drizzling rain, trailing the cattle some 5 miles before she 
found them. By the time she got them home, it was nearly 
dark and the drizzle had become a drenching downpour. It is 
hardly probable that the persons responsible for the thought- 
less or malicious act of leaving the gate open will return, 
but I am sure, if they do, they will not again enjoy the 
privilege of hunting on the marshes of Joe’s fields without 
permission, 


ETTLED in an easy chair before Joe’s fire that raw, cold 

evening, I marveled at the accumulation of good books 
and magazines with which this broad-minded, progressive 
farmer had surrounded himself; little wonder his success. 
The conversation reverted to hunting, as it so often did. 

“No hunting signs,” Joe began, thoughtfully, “have be- 
come a necessity. I have tried stubbornly to avoid 
them, but am _ convinced é 
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ternity, a tribute such as only Joe could deliver. Then, some- 
what bitterly, carefully feeling his words, he continued: 

“The destructive hunter is in a sense a renegade, degrada- 
tional to the order of good sportsmanship; a somnambulist, 
inadvertently blind to the beauties of nature; his benighted 
and avaricious being desecrates the fields and woodlands 
wherein he stalks to satisfy his heinous lust to kill. He has 
no mercy; no regard for life, property or law; like a pesti- 
lence he leaves in his wake a trail of death and destruction. 
He tramples the farmer’s fields, cuts and breaks his fences 
and shoots his stock. A gate is a menace, an obstacle, to be 
removed with derision and thrown aside. The forest ranger 
dreads his crass and malign presence in the woodland; his 
fire is a constant menace; his camp inesthetic, strewn with 
rubbish and filth, remains a monument to his asinine pres- 
ence. His very image pollutes the stream or lake, where, in 
his truculent greed, he casts his lures.” 

Tramping back to our little lodge late that night, ponder 
ing Joe’s discourse, I felt as one who has heard a sermon 
well worth while. SPO fae a 

In November, a two-day season was declared on Chinese 
pheasants. In high hopes [| set out from our hunting lodge, 
tramping over hill and hol!- 
low in search of one of 





that posting is the farm- 
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er’s only recourse. We are 
driven to it. Like the 
proverbial black sheep, the 
destructive hunter may be 
found in every community. 
Clothed in the garb of a 
sportsman he can be rec- 
ognized only by his malign 
deeds. The sportsman is 
judged by the acts of this | 





Harold R. Harvey 
erring brother and must 
suffer for them. If all \ 
hunters were sportsmen, 
there would be no more 
use for no hunting signs 
than for locks if there |! 
were no thieves.’ 

He paused, gazed into | 
the fire a moment, then § 
continued, as if quoting § 
from memory: 4 

“The real sportsman 
seeks the outdoors for 
freedom of field and 
stream, pleasure and recre- 
ation: he thrills with the i 
beauties of nature, inhales 
deep the pure, fragrant 
air of the uplands and 
feels the cool, moist tang 
of the marshland. His 
whole being is in tune 
with the chirp and flutter 
of birds, the drone of in- 
sects, and each sound and 
movement of nature about 
him. The rustling leaves, 
the ripling stream, or the 
splashing trout in cloud- 
mirroring lakes are as mu- 
sic to his hungry and im- 
pressionable soul. He pene- ; 
trates the woodlands with ever-awakening realization of 
new beauties. The true sportsman’s rod and gun are 
his alibi, his excuse for being afield. He kills with modera- 
tion, not for the bag but for his needs only, having due con- 
sideration for the propagation and perpetuation of all harm- 
less wild life. He revolts against needless pain or suffering. 
To him the farmer’s fields are sacred ground to be trod 
with impunity and_ solicitude, ever observing due re- 
gard for life and property. His camp, like his home, is 
left clean and wholesome; his camp fire out, the esthetics 
unmarred and unspoiled for those who follow.” 

He paused as if for breath, still gazing into the fire, 
his pipe dead in his hand. It was then I realized the 
splendid tribute this scholarly farmer had paid to our fra- 


An’ plenty passes on. 
I let ‘m go quite willin— 
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When the Ducks Are Flyin’ Low 


Down in the marsh by the river 
When the ducks are flyin’ low, 

The dawn-wind makes me shiver 
With its feather-edge of snow; 

The tulles bend to hide me 

An’ my ol’ dog there beside me, 

. Down the marsh by the river 

When the ducks are flyin’ low. 


From my pipe the fragrance mingles 
With the marsh-tang of the dawn. 
An’ the flocks come wingin’ over, 


There's joy besides just killin-— 
\ Down in the marsh by the river 
When the ducks are flyin’ low 
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those coveted birds. Late 
in the afternoon, as | 
was returning, tired and 
empty-handed, a_ beautiful 
ring-necked cock, in all 
his iridescent glory, 
sprinted across the road 
and through a fence. He 
flushed; I fired. Badly hit, 
he wobbled some 200 yards 
into a_ field where he 
crumpled and fell behind 
some rushes near a ditch. 
My eye on the spot, I 
wormed through the fence 
and made for the clump. 
While kicking about 
among the cat-tails, search- 
ing for the bird, a man, a 
foreigner, headed toward 
me. He did not come di- 
rect but rather flanked me 
as if afraid I would turn 
and run. He neither 
walked nor ran, but seemed 
rather to glide, with shoul- 
ders forward, one slight- 
ly ahead of the other; his 
long gorilla-like arms fan- 
ning the knees of his 
baggy overalls which 
flapped as he moved. His 
shaggy hair seemed fairly 
to bristle; his weather 
beaten face was twisted 
and purple with rage; his 
eyes blazing; his’ mis- 
shapen teeth showed 
through a snarl. He spoke 
with a strained, unnatural 
rumble: 

“Hey, yuh git oudt o’ 
here, I don’ want yuh—git oudt! Wy yuh don’ read muh 
sign?” One long arm waved crazily, his head jerked in the 
direction of the fence. 

“I was just looking for a pheasant,” I began, “it fell right 
here.” 

“Yuh ain’ got no fezen, yuh don’ hunt fezen in ditch.” 
Shaking both fists, his now unrestrained voice rose to a 
shriek: ‘Yuh shoot duck, yuh 

“But, you'll let me find the bird?” 

“Yuh git oudt! git oudt!” 

He was close now, cavorting and waving his arms like a 
maniac, his uneven teeth seemed uglier than ever, his aquiline 
face darker. The situation had become embarrassing. I 
realized I was dealing with a (Continued on page 59) 
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Our cAdvisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist: 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author ‘‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our ‘Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general tund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 








While the Ducks Are Being Counted 


HE accompanying curve showing the 
rapid increase in the number of our 
hunters since the Biological Survey 
in 1918 assumed responsibility for regula- 
tion of killing seems to be unimpressive 
to the Survey. The records show an in- 
crease in ratio of from 100 hunters in 1918 
to 220 hunters in 1928, still the Survey 


By Wm. Nesbit 


steadfastly refuses to reduce killing priv- 


ileges from those now antiquated bags 
and long open seasons of 1918. 
It will be obvious to even the school 


boy that with the number of hunters more 
than doubled (and increasing rapidly), the 
large increase in automobiles, the exten- 
sion of roads and the decrease in feeding 


areas resulting in great concentration of 
birds, that killing must be reduced to less 
than one half per hunter, or the bird sup- 
ply must suffer. To point out that half 
the states have voluntarily reduced their 
state bag limits is beside the point for they 
are generally those states where the fed- 
eral limit can seldom be killed, so that such 


THE GREAT CRIME AGAINST CONSERVATION IS EXCESSIVE KILLING. 















































In 1913 the 
Weeks-McLean 
5.000.000 }— Migratory Bird Law| —j~——— 


went into effect. 





but no higher than the 
figures named in treaty; 
he was given full power 
to make long close 
seasons at his discretion. 
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Our hunters have increased 


from 100 in 1918 to 220 in 














It stopped spring 
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1928, and still the Biological|— 
Survey steadfastly refuses to] | 
reduce their killing privileges. 















































NUMBER OF HUNTING LICENSES SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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HUNTING SEASON 


*. 


The above curve of hunting licenses issued by our states (Alaska not included) is based upon all data available in the various state 


conservation departments plus the Biological Survey. 


hen data for a state and year were not available (for instance Mississippi) the 


number of licensed hunters were prorated in proportion to that state’s population as compared to the population of an adjoining 


state whose licensed hunters were known for that year. 


nature ever published 


This curve then represents the most complete and accurate data of this 
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state reductions do not materially save 
ducks. They do not include those duck 
states where the ducks, massing in wealthy 
duck club baited waters, are slaughtered 
in enormous quantities; nor have those 
states that have reduced their bags ma- 
terially reduced their open seasons—a most 
important requirement in conserving ducks. 

Whatever be the real reason for the 
Biological Survey’s repeated refusals to re- 
duce killing privileges to values consistent 
with the great increase in hunters, one 
thing is certain, that is, the Survey’s inac- 
tion is discriminating against the large 
army of real sportsmen who pay for game 
administration in the form of hunting li- 
censes—perhaps 95 percent of the total— 
while the few influential wealthy duck 
hunters who pay perhaps 5 percent may 
gratify their love for excessive killing. 
What a travesty of justice in this great 
democracy of ours, but then the generally 
wealthy duck hunters of influence must be 


permitted to continue their mass slaughter 
of ducks before the baited blinds of their 
various exclusive duck clubs of the coast 
and gulf states, throughout the three and 
one-half months federal open season. 

Only a few years ago the Survey’s own 
advisory board on migratory game mat- 
ters, composed of our most prominent con- 
servationists, voted sixteen to two in favor 
of a reduction of killing privileges, and 
two canvasses by Outpoor LIFE readers 
showed more than 95 percent of those 
replying in favor of such a reduction. 

Is it any wonder that the ordinary hunt- 
ers have lost faith in the Biological Sur- 
vey in at least some conservation matters, 
and is it any wonder that they are con- 
vinced that the Survey’s gesture of “Count- 
ing the Ducks” is for any other reason 
than to serve as a stall for continuing the 
excessive killing privileges of those com- 
paratively few influential wealthy duck 
hunters ? 


The Yellowstone Elk Problem 
By Smith Riley 


LL sportsmen might well turn with 
interest toward the Yellowstone 
region, as what is being accom- 

plished there in providing for the two 
large herds of wapiti is gratifying in- 
deed. Not only will the plans as they 
are working out insure the future of these 
attractive creatures in those numbers the 
features of the region would appear to 
justify, but the accomplishments here 
will have an influence for better wild 
life conservation throughout all the 
states. 

By concentration of the elk on limited 
areas, starvation losses in unusually se- 
vere weather have taken place for more 
than forty years. The first of these heavy 
losses of which there is record occurred 
in about 1882. Others took place at inter- 
vals through the ’80s and ’90s, during 
which time the forage conditions on the 
lands available for winter feed were 
steadily depreciating. In 1909-10, very 
severe losses resulted, which served to so 
arouse the residents of the Hole, an ap- 
peal was made to the Wyoming State 
Legislature then in session. The legis- 
lature appropriated $5,000 for feed. 

Realizing the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, together with the direct responsibil- 
ity of the nation through the ownership 
of the lands of which the herds are a 
product, the state, by memorial, requested 
Congress to cooperate through making 
appropriations for “feeding, protecting 
and otherwise pre- 
serving the big 
game which win- 
ters in great num- 


bers within the g 
confines of the 

state of Wyom- 

ing.” On Mar. 4, 

1911, Congress * 
made $20,000 im- Y 


mediately available 
for feed and inves- 
tigation. Follow- 
ing this, $45,000 
was made available 
in 1912, with an 
additional $5,000 in 
1913 to purchase 
hay land. With 
this $50,000, 1,760 
acres of land were 
purchased to be in- 
cluded, with 1,000 
acres of adjoining 
public land, in the 
Winter Elk Ref- 
uge. In 1922, 40 





Elk wintering on the Jackson Hole refuge. 


acres of vacant swamp land bordering the 
Refuge were created the Flat Creek Bird 
Refuge, to become fixed as a part of 
the winter feeding ground of the elk. 
The Refuge never proved adequate in 
size or in the amount of feed the lands 
as managed furnished. The residents of 
the region were constantly urging further 
action, looking to the purchase of addi- 
tional area to curtail damage to crops 
and to provide even a meager ration for 
these noble creatures. It was openly 
said that the project was badly managed, 
while efforts to extend the feed lands 
by directing public attention to the de- 
plorable conditions or interesting organ- 
izations in movements to raise the neces- 
sary funds for land purchases were so 
trivial in character as to prove fruitless. 
Heavy losses in the winter of 1919-20, 
amounting to as much as 50 per cent, 
where the creatures died by the thou- 
sands for the want of only a scanty ra- 
tion, were partly alleviated by what has 
been referred to as: “Large emergency 
purchases of hay by the Biological Sur- 
vey and of feed by the state of Wyom- 
ing.” The Izaak Walton League of 
America became interested in 1925, re- 
sulting in their purchasing through pub- 
lic donation and turning over to the Na- 
tional Government 1,760 acres located 
between the Refuge and available range 
in the Teton National Forest. The pur- 
chase price of this acreage was $36,000. 
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ECOGNIZING that the elk are still 
insufficiently provided for, the Na- 
tional Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
instigated the appointment of a commis- 
sion representing all agencies directly en- 
gaged in handling the elk, and urged the 
purchase, through congressional action, 
of 12,000 acres of hay and forage land on 
Flat Creek, adjoining the present Refuge. 
The problem on the north side of Yel- 
lowstone Park in Montana was quite 
similar. A study of the situation by all 
interested agencies showed land acquire- 
ment amounting to about 20,000 acres was 
of first importance. As the elk are a 
product of the public lands to be held 
in perpetuity as National Forests and a 
National Park, an effort was made to 
secure congressional appropriation for the 
purchases, All energy was directed to- 
ward this end. Special mention should 
be made of the fine and persistent work 
of the Montana Sportsmen’s Association, 
in cooperating with the State Game Com 
mission. No stone was left unturned 
while rebuff only served to stimulate re- 
newed effort. 

Progress was greatly enhanced by a 
group of eastern sportsmen purchasing 
several blocks of the most important 
lands and pledging themselves to meet 
the state or the National Government on 
a fifty-fifty basis or furnish half the pur- 
chase price in acquiring the entire area 
considered necessary to provide amply 
for a herd of 20,000 elk. It was not 
long after this offer was made that the 
Director of the Budget approved and 
Congress passed the bill by Congressman 
Scott Leavitt for the purchase of the 
necessary lands, provided half the funds 
are secured by donation. 

The bill of Congressman Winter for 
the purchase of the Flat Creek lands in 
Jackson Hole, Wyo., disapproved by the 
Director of the Budget, was later ap- 
proved with the proviso that half the 
funds be donated. In the meantime in- 
terested individuals, known as the Snake 
River Land Company, are actively ac- 
quiring lands situated north of the con- 
templated congressional purchases along 
Flat Creek. The Snake River Land 
Company have stated their activities are 
for the betterment of the elk and other 
game animals of the region. The com 
pany is ready to turn over their lands 
to the state or the nation to fit satisfac- 
torily into cooperatively developed plans 
for the perpetuation of the elk and other 
game animals. These purchases, now 
active, embrace more than 15,000 acres 


of hay and forage land, costing more 
than $400,000 

ANDS which 

have been se- 

cured in Jackson 


"> 


hole for the better- 
ment of the elk 
and proper main 
tenance of a herd 

numbering 20,006 
4 now include 18,006 


acres. The Flat 
: Creek purchases 
opr will increase this 


amount to 30,00( 
and involve expen 
ditures of close t 
a million dollars 
3y adding this to 
the intended pur 
chases north of 
Yellowstone Park 
in Montana, some 
idea is gained of 
the magnitude ot 
this project. The 
estimated cost of 
the Montana land 
is $300,000. 
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I can not resist mentioning the fact 
that big mule deer once wintered on the 
southern exposures of areas now in- 
cluded in the Winter Elk Refuge, and 
that mountain sheep once wintered on the 
rocky slopes adjoining in the Teton Na- 
tional Forest. The deer and sheep still in 
the immediate region will again come to 
these ranges if protected. The Snake 
River Land Company’s lands include 
some excellent winter range for moose 
where these big fellows are now seen 
in gratifying numbers. 

With sufficient provision to maintain 
both the northern and the Jackson Hole 
herds at 20,000 each, there should be a 
surplus for hunters of close around 12,000 
annually. In addition to the two big 
herds there are elk on Green River, Wind 
River and Shoshone River in the Yellow- 
stone region. These may, in time, re- 
quire limited land purchases. They will 
always furnish surplus for the hunters. 

It is an intense joy to see this project 
taking shape upon lines of magnitude 
beyond the imagination of those who first 
attempted to fix its limits. Why not go 
on from this as a measuring stick to 
serve in working out our winter game 
range problems in the West? Millions 
of acres must be considered with a nomi- 
nal cost of several millions. Such action 
is necessary to insure wild life values 
so far-reaching and extensive as to be 
practically beyond estimate. 


The Last Heath Hen 
By Alfred O. Gross 


N SPITE of the best efforts of con- 

servationists, the heath hen has stead- 
ily decreased in numbers until, this year, 
apparently, but one bird remains. The 
death of this individual will also mean 
the death of its race, and then another 
bird will have taken its place among 
the endless array of extinct forms. The 
habit of the heath hen of congregating 
in open fields and the ease with which it 
was tricked and killed by the market 
gunners were contributing factors in its 
rapid decline after the white man and 
his firearms came to America. 

By 1870 the heath hen was exter- 
minated from the mainland and restricted 
to its last stronghold on Martha’s Vine- 
yard. It is remarkable that it has sur- 
vived in that limited area for over a half 





The last heath hen. 


It is the first time in the history of ornithology that a species 
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century. The prolongation of the life 
of the species on that island has been 
due to the interest taken in it by the 
state of Massachusetts, conservation or- 
ganizations, bird clubs and individuals 
who have done all in their power to save 
the bird. The State Department of Con- 
servation has expended $70,000, and 
thousands more have been contributed 
by individuals in the unprecedented ef- 
forts to prevent the bird from being ex- 
terminated. Though the work has been 
in vain, it is a great satisfaction to us 
all to know that all that was possible 
has been done. 


ATTEMPTS to transplant it to other 
seemingly favorable places and to 
breed it in captivity have failed. Efforts to 
increase its numbers on Martha’s Vineyard 
by the establishment of a reservation in 
1908 met with temporary success. The 
birds increased from less than 100 to 
an estimated number of nearly 2,000 in 
1916. Unfortunately, a destructive fire 
swept over the entire breeding area on 


May 12, 1916, which undid in a few 
hours the work of many years. The 
following spring there were less than 


150 birds remaining, and the majority 
of these were males. There was a slight 
rally in numbers during the following 
few years, but the birds were too far 
gone to overcome the surmounting un- 
controllable conditions of extensive inter- 
breeding, declining sexual vigor, the con- 
dition of excess males, and, worst of all, 
disease. 

In 1920 many birds were found dead 
or in a weak and helpless condition, 
indicating that disease was then serious- 
ly exacting its toll. The birds continued 
to decrease in numbers, and by 1925 it 
was apparent that they had reached their 
lowest ebb in history. The Federation of 
the Bird Clubs of New England, Inc., 
then came to the front and offered to 
raise $2,000 annually to support addi- 
tional warden service. In spite of splen- 
did cooperation, the birds, after two 
years of effort on the part of all con- 
cerned, continued to decrease. 

The 1927 spring census showed thir- 
teen birds, two of which were females. 
In the autumn only seven birds were seen. 
and in April, 1928, only three males re- 
mained. The following fall only two birds 
were seen, and after December 8 but one 
was reported. This bird was observed 
until May 11. Since that time it has not 
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has been photographed and studied in its normal environment down to the very 
last individual 


been seen. Is the heath hen now extinct? 
is a question we all are eager to have an- 
swered.—Reprinted from “Bird Lore” by 
permission. 


**The Stench on the 
Illinois River’’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The article in 

the September number, “The Stench 
on the Illinois River,” is, to me, simply 
amazing. Living, as I do, in a state where 
the game laws are enforced, such condi- 
tions are, to me, almost unbelievable. 

Assuming that the author of the article 
knew whereof he was writing, his article 
is a terrible indictment of the Illinois 
Game Commission, the state game ward- 
en and his deputies, the various sheriffs 
and their deputies, and the Illinois Game 
Protective Association. 

It would seem that some one of the 
above-named bodies, charged with law 
enforcement and game protection, would 
take up the battle and join forces with the 
U. S. Game Protector named in the ar- 
ticle. Mr. Roahen is deserving of much 
praise and admiration, but I cannot say 
as much for the various other officials in 
his state that are also charged with game 
protection. 

I agree with Outpoor LiFe when they 
say that the slaughter of ducks on the 
Illinois River should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, but I believe that the investi- 
gation should start at the state capital 
and work down. The Illinois Game Pro- 
tective Association should also be called 
on to explain just what steps they have 
taken to stop this slaughter. 

New Mexico. Les.ie S. LEE. 


This From the Illinois 
Conservation Dept. 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read 


the article on the Illinois River con- 
ditions and presume the gentleman who 
wrote the article is more or less well-in- 
formed, but as this administration only 
took charge the first of the year, I can 
not of course tell you very much about 
what has happened in the past, except as 
a citizen who for a number of years has 
owned a hunting place south of Beards- 
town. : 

The writer of the article presents a 
very readable story, though of course I 
can not quite understand how his hero is 
so helpless in prosecutions when he has 
the federal courts behind him. 

Hoping that conditions on the Illinois 
River under this administration will not 
be such as to cause such articles to be 
written, I am, RALPH F. Braprorp, 

Director, Department of Conservation, 
Illinois. 


Kaibab Deer Situation 
Relieved 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The condi- 

tion in the Kaibab had become quite 
annoying, not only to the state, but to 
the Federal Government as well. Our 
old, obsolete game laws would not permit 
the proper elasticity in handling such a 
Situation, but the legislature provided an 
entirely new code this spring that puts 
this department in the hands of a com- 
mission of three men, with broad regula- 
tory powers, and which enables them to 
handle just such situations as -have de- 
veloped in the Kaibab during the past 
seven or eight years. 

Les Hart, one of our commissioners, 
and myself made a trip into the Kaibab 
Forest this spring to get first-hand in- 
formation of the conditions there. Hav- 
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rect answers on page 91. 


| mark. 


olorado 


same? 


bark? 


thorns and barbs of fences? 


born to a new den? 


buffalo wolf? 





Blauvelt, 
author cf our pres- 
ent feature serial 
“Along the Moose 
Horn Trail,’’ whose 
| average on this series 


Hiram 


Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


aa your answers ona slip of paper and check against the cor- | 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every | 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 
| Questions this month by Arthur H. Carhart and F. A. Johnson, 


1. Are the ‘‘Colorado blue spruce’”’ and ‘‘Engelmann spruce’”’ the 


2. Are Colorado blue spruces always silvery blue? 
| 3. One pine growing in the foothills of the West has a black 
trunk, needles in bundles of three, is rarely found over a foot thick 
in the trunk; another is similar except that the trunk is orange 
yellow and grows larger. Are they different species? 
4. What tree in the western mountains has curative fluid in its 


5. Are the Western aspen and the Northwoods popple the same? 
6. What bird impales its victims (insects, small rodents, etc.) on 


7. What bird is notable for attacking and Robert Frothing- | 
killing rattlesnakes? ham, famous sports- 
8. Are a wolf’s front or rear feet the larger? man and author, 


9. Why do mother wolves sometimes move 
their pups from the den in which they are will appear in an 


10. Is a “lobo” wolf different than the old 


11. Why is it sometimes several ages of 
coyote pups are found in the same den? 85 

12. What bird has a “barbed tongue’’? 

13. Why is the baldpate duck sometimes called a poacher? 

14. Of what material does the flamingo build its nest? 

15. What two characteristics of the pronghorn antelope have 
aided in its destruction? 

16. What state is noted for its large herd of elk? 

17. What use does the woodpecker make of its tail? 

18. What is the largest member of the grouse family in America? | 

19. What bird’s face resembles the face of a monkey? 





whose Old Mexico 


antelope hunting story 


early issue of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. His } 
average on this series 
was 

















= 20. Is it right to kill the edible species and leave the unedible or 
80 game enemies? 
aed 
ing read the committee’s report of the conditions would show improvement 


year 1924, and subsequent reports, I was 
not surprised at the conditions that I 
found at this time of the year, although 
the deer were in fairly good shape. We 
spent about five or six days, mostly on 
the west side range. There are places 
in the congested area on the winter 
range where 95 per cent of the feed is 
entirely killed. We estimated that not 
over 10 per cent of last year’s fawn crop 
survived, and came to the conclusion that 
if something was not done immediately 
to relieve this situation this wonderful 
herd of mule deer would become extinct 
in the next few years. We took the 
matter up with the different game asso- 
ciations throughout the state, which also 
sent representatives in there, and the 
views of these men coincided with our 
findings. Such men as Dr. Vernon Bai- 
ley, senior biologist, U. S. Biological 
Survey, and Dr. Homer LeRoy Shantz, 
president, University of Arizona, have 
made an extensive study of the situation, 
and their reports are to the effect that 
something must be done in order that 
this deer herd may survive. 


COMMISSION meeting was called 

for August 2 and 3 at Prescott, Ariz. 
Mr. Rutledge, the western district forest- 
er, was present at this meeting, and it was 
held for the purpose of signing an agree- 
ment whereby hunters would be allowed 
to hunt in the Kaibab this year and 
help to reduce this herd. The different 
state associations were asked to send 
representatives to this meeting so that 
there would be a full and complete un- 
derstanding between the commission, the 
Forest Service and the sportsmen of the 
state. The situation was thoroughly dis- 
cussed from every angle. It was the 
unanimous opinion of all present that 
in order to guarantee the perpetuation 
of a good herd of deer in the Kaibab, it 
would be necessary to reduce the present 
number to such a point that the range 


within the next few years. If the range 
starts to show this improvement, we will 
regulate the hunting, or possibly close 
this area for a year or two, so as to 
keep a proper balance between the deer 
herd and the available feed. 

An agreement was signed with the 
Forest Service, whereby the season in 
this forest this year would extend from 
October 1 to December 15, and each 
hunter would be allowed two deer, one 
of which could be a buck. 

R. L. Bay tess, 


Ariz. State Game Warden. 


September Heroes Express 
Appreciation 
| genial Outdoor Life:—In your Sep- 


tember issue of Ovutpoor LIFE, we 
noticed an article bearing our names in 
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Editorial Note: These bass were caught by the 
noble Mr. White of Albany, Ore. The larger 
ones in the top row weighed 5 pounds and over. 
The happy scene before us depicts Mr. White 
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connection with a fishing trip which took 
place in the latter part of June. This trip 
has caused us considerable embarrass- 
ment and concern, and we decided that 
an explanation might rectify an apparent 
mistake. 

Unbeknown to our party, some over- 
zealous friend of ours decided to have 
some fun at our expense. He gave a local 
newspaper the story, and this paper hav- 
ing our pictures on file printed the same 
with the story, which was exaggerated to 
a large extent and which plac.d us in a 
peculiar position. We have received let- 
ters from all over the country, calling 
us everything from “liars” to “d—n game 
hogs.” Such an accusation would be 
justified if the catch as first reported 
were correct. However, the story was en- 
tirely wrong. The truth is that we caught 
only two (2) pickerel, one (1) bass, 
and 324 perch. The day was ideal for 
fishing and many others reported as large 
a catch as ours. 

In closing, we can say that we are 
heartily in accord with the rules of good 
sportsmanship and would not, under any 
conditions, violate any code of ethics that 
is considered good practice among real 
fishermen. We trust that our statement 
will be accepted in the spirit of good 
sportsmanship, and that your October 
issue will set us right among the sports- 
men in the fishing world. 

We assure you of our appreciation and 
gratefulness in bringing this matter to 
our attention, and sincerely hope that the 
matter is entirely straightened out and 
the true story known. 


S. Katz. 

Cy Katz. 

Sm B. K tern. 
New York. JAKE DIAMOND. 


Heroes’ Understanding 
Questioned 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Do with this 
what you will, but your “Heroes’ Cor- 
ner” calls for cheers and applause from 
vours truly. It is one of the best de- 
partments in a magazine which is all 
best. I only hope the “heroes’(?) have 
intelligence enough to understand. 
Calif. Wo. S. WHITESIDE 
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oble Warrior Rests After Qualifying as Hero 
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relaxing after his noble toil, presumably read- 

ing in some magazine about game and fish con- 
servation. No, the magazine is NOT Outdoor 
Life. 











conducted by 


Ben C. Robinson 









“Bottom-Rakers” for the Fall Fish 


NHERE are some features connected 
dl with late autumn casting for the big 
battlers of river and lake that one 
must understand and appreciate pretty 
thoroughly in order to bring to gaff the 
best fish of the season. One of these in 
particular is the leaf problem which faces 
all casters who go out in the late fall on 
rivers and lake coves. A surface plug in 
many good pools of late autumn will prove 
to be utterly useless. The moment the 
bait strikes the surface it is loaded with 
sodden leaves and floating grass, and I 
have as yet to see a really good fish hooked 
on a weed or leaf-fouled lure. So, in view 
of this, the deep working lure in my esti- 
mation is the best one to turn one’s atten- 
tion to when surface conditions are not of 
the best. I have raised musky as well as 
bass to a lure that has become fouled in 
weed clumps or hanging brush over a cur- 
rent, but a sodden load of dead matter, 
such as leaves and clinging grass, is an al- 
together different proposition. 

I recall as I write this a visit I made 
one autumn day several years back to see 
a famous old muskellunge and wall-eyed 
pike angler. He lived on one of the finest 
muskellunge rivers of the region, and | 
found the old gentleman at home preparing 
some musky heads for mounting. I asked 
him, among other things, to what he at- 
tributed his success most of all. He 
brought out for my inspection a number 
of large photographs of the finest catches 
of muskellunge I have ever seen from that 
particular section. After I had looked 
these over carefully he explained. “Every 
one of those fish was taken by raking the 
gravel bottom of the eddy pools below 
rifles with a large spoon hook loaded down 
with sinkers.” 


HAT was his secret—partially. He did 

not explain to me, as I afterwards found 
out, however, that he did not fish a great 
deal for these fish until late in the autumn, 
when the leaves were down and drifting 
on the river currents. Then the old chap 
went out with a large spoon, with treble 
hooks covered with a feather of red and 
white and guinea fowl plumes, and loading 
the line with sinkers he sent that rig down 
to the very bottom of the deepest eddy 
pools he could find at the foot of certain 
long, swift riffles. In such places, of 
course, lay the musky. That is one of 
their favorite loafing p!aces, as well as for 
wall-eyed pike also—where the water boils 
and spreads in great flats of uncertain 
water among the eddies that accumulate 
where perhaps half a dozen currents come 
together in a large pool. Such spots are 
true musky haunts in the autumn, but they 
are also loaded with leaves floating on 
the water. But it is the metal bait, or, 
for that matter, the wooden wobbler lure, 
weighted until it will rake over the very 
bottom rocks of the pool, that will interest 
those big fish then. A small file is a very 
necessary addition to the kit, and every 


By Ben C. Robinson 


few minutes it should be used to keep the 
hooks of the deep working bait keen. A 
metal spoon is my preference at this time, 
with either a bucktail-covered gang of 
treble hooks or one single No. 4/0 barb- 
less hook covered with white and red 
bucktail. I also use the old style of fluted 
spoon in a No. 7 size, with the upper side 
well polished nickel and the under side 
half nickeled and half red. The lower half 
of this spoon is fluted. It is a very sturdy, 
strong lure, and will stand all sorts of 
rough work, in fact it is made especially 
for hard usage, and can be sharpened time 
and again without destroying its effective- 
ness. However, in using these extremely 
deep working lures, I have found that it 
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Ben C. Robinson working for a bass or 
a musky in good water 


is not a bad plan to keep in the tackle box 
a few extra treble hooks covered with the 
various dressings, such as natural buck- 
tail, red and white bucktail, a plain white 
bucktail, and the feather-covered ones of 
red and white and red and white and 
guinea fowl-covered hooks. I have never 
cared much for the peacock hurls, as I 
have never found them effective against 
musky. I have caught wall-eyed pike on 
them, however. Then when a set of 
trebles become worn down to a place 
where the barb will not hold safely, re- 
move that set and restore it with a new 
set. Three such sets will last for a season 
under ordinary conditions and use. 


‘high a hooked fish will jump. 


HE plain nickeled darter spoons, with 

a good, workable metal guard, are a 
mighty fine lure late in the season when 
raking the bottom of the pools for the big 
fins. I have one in my tackle box that I 
like very well for this time of year. It is 
the old-fashioned “willow-leaf” pattern that 
so many bait makers fashion after, and 
has a very short, sharp and darting move- 
ment. I personally like the darter mighty 
well for late musky and wall-eyed pike 
fishing—especially for musky. I have had 
some fine success with them, in the nickeled 
finish always. I have not had much luck 
with the copper spoons and darters or 
wobblers, although they have the reputa- 
tion of being good lures. 

Spinners of the tandem type, with spe- 
cially cut spinning-blades, not the spoon- 
spinner, but blade-spinners, with a treble 
hook mousted with a dressing of white, 
red and guinea fowl feathers is another 
wonderful lure for late musky fishing, 
with a good weight of lead ho!ding it well 
down. But in using all these deep work- 
ing baits I want to stress particularly one 
point, and that is that wherever these are 
worked the bottom must be thoroughly un- 
derstood and no bottom should be cast 
over where there are imbedded old logs or 
large and ledgy rocks. It will just result in 
a continual donation of lures to the treach- 
erous stream bottom. But, in places such as 
I have previously described, where the 
rifles and swift water surge and whirl, 
and where musky delight in hunting for 
food, there is very little danger of bad 
snags occurring. Usually those gravel 
pools below riffles, when fished from the 
side where the gravel slopes off gently 
into the current, have little or no snags or 
bad rocks to foul the deepest working baits 
you can use. However, warnings should 
be given here that in working these “bot- 
tom-rakers,” a good understanding of the 
bottom of the pool is just as important 
toward successful casting and results as 
the knowledge of getting the bait down 
where the big fellows lurk. Therefore the 
matter is one that requires considerable 
thought and keen knowledge of stream 
conditions. But it pays when the leaves 
are floating and big fish are willing to rise 
to the bait if properly offered them. 


Darn That Dolphin! 
By Erl Roman 


ARK TWAIN is reputed to have 

made a remark conveying information 
to the effect that viewing a frog would not 
give you even the remotest idea of the dis- 
tance said frog would, or could, jump. Per- 
sonally, I have never carried out any ex- 
periments tending to prove or disprove the 
truth of this statement, but I can vouch for 
the fact that, in ocean fishing, one cannot 
predict, with any degree of accuracy, how 
Further 
than that, it cannot be foretold how many 
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times the fish will jump, when he will 
jump, or whether he will jump or not! 

One of the jumpiest, fastest, gamest, and 
most beautiful of all ocean fish is the dol- 
phin. Every line built for speed and 
strength, he flashes through the briny 
waves seemingly as a comet crosses the 
skies. He fairly pounces on your bait as 
you troll the blue seas. I have seen them 
cutting across through the waves as they 
sight the lure and actually generating such 
speed as to leave the water entirely for as 
much as 50 feet at a time! 

One day, accompanied by my friend 
Matt, I was trolling far out in the blue 
water, perhaps 15 miles from Miami, Fla. 
Our boat was the Rosalie, a trim little 
cruiser, and our guide, Captain Lang, well 
known around Miami for his extremely 
cheerful nature. All day we had been 
dodging squalls and fishing, having just or- 
dinary luck at either pursuit. Captain Lang 
was keeping a wise eye on the sky while 
Matt and I, each seated as comfortably 
as the choppy waves would allow, were 
watching our cut baits as they followed 
our lines about 50 yards to the rear of the 
boat. We had just passed a tide rip, with 
its usual accompanying seaweed and wreck- 
age, and Matt had just given vent to a 
disappointed grumble “that there ought to 





Dolphin (female). 


Length, 4 feet 1 
inch; weight, around 20 pounds 


have been some dolphin there,” when, as 
if in belated answer, a good-sized dolphin 
came from beneath some floating spars and 
jumped Matt’s. 

Immediately he felt the hook, the dolphin 
cleared the water by a good 5 feet, his 
green and gold body fairly glittering in the 
sunlight, and before Matt could counter 
the move, the dolphin had freed itself and 
left that vicinity. While we were listen- 
ing to Matt’s excited vocabulary, I felt a 
heavy strike and my reel started to shriek 
in a manner that plainly indicated that a 
large and fast fish had “took hold.” 

Naturally, I figured it was another 
dolphin, as they generally travel in pairs, 
and I kept my rod tip well down to antici- 
pate a jump. But yard after yard of my 
9-thread line whizzed out, my rod vibrat- 
ing with the force and speed, and not a 
sign of any fish did we see. At least 100 
yards of line must have left my reel and 
then the critter went down. I could not 
seem to get any control of the situation 
whatsoever! My 6-ounce rod tip was bowed 
to the limit I dared put it to, and all this 
time more line leaving my reel as the fish 
continued to sound. 

_By this time Matt had his line and mu- 
tilated cut bait back in and was speculating 
on my luck 





“What do you figure you've taken on?” 
he inquired. 

I didn’t answer; I was too busy! Cap- 
tain Lang hazarded an opinion that it was 
a “wahoo” and “a darn big one.” 


INALLY, at about 200 yards, the critter 

seemed to slow up and soon I had that 
pleasurable feeling that his best effort was 
spent and that I could henceforth have some 
say as to how the fight was to be con- 
ducted. I adjusted myself more comfort- 
ably, took off my hat, and started to pump 
back some line. This procedure went 
smoothly for awhile and then—rrrrip! Off 
went my fish down again, and I was worse 
off than previously. 

“Whatever kind of a fish it is,” I re- 
marked, “he is surely strong.” 

“Well,” quoth the merry captain, “I hope 
he doesn’t keep us here long because there 
is a heavy squall heading this way fast.” 

So I fought the fish and Captain Lang 
watched the sky and Matt worried himself 
sick trying to guess the identity of the 
fish neither of us had seen. 

“He can’t be a dolphin,” Matt solilo- 
quized, “or he would have fought it out 
on the surface. He isn’t a king and we’re 
too far off for amberjack. He’s too fast 
for a barracuda and wahoos are scarcer’n 
hen’s teeth. What in ’ell is he?” 

“T still think he is a wahoo,” commented 
Captain Lang, “and,” he added, “I wish 
to thunder you'd get him in. There’s going 
to be a squall of wind and plenty of rain 
with it.” 

“Hang it,” said I, “I’m doing all I can 
and I’m going to stick with this baby until 
I see what he is anyway, even if the 
Rosalie fills up and sinks. And don’t you 
try drowning him with the motor, either,” 
I added. 

Well, I’ve caught large fish in my time 
and I’ve caught tricky and fast fish, too, 
but I never before tied into one that had 
as much devil in him as did the one I am 
now telling about. He surely did wear 
down gradually under punishment and I 
don’t mean perhaps! 

Forty-five minutes went by and the squall 
was on us good and proper. We were all 
soaking wet as we did not have any side 
curtains with us and we were without slick- 
ers, also. The Rosalie was cavorting and 
plunging about in the waves like a broncho 
at a rodeo. Matt kept advising me to 
“bring in the minnow and have it over 
with.” All this time the fish kept right 
on with the battle. Sometimes I’d pump 
him in fairly close to the boat and we'd all 
try and get a squint at him. Then he'd 
smash his way down again. By that time, 
Captain Lang had changed his vote from 
“wahoo” to “tuna,” but I never hazarded 
a guess as I had not previously fought a 
fish that battled the same as this one. I 
was, figuratively as well as literally, com- 
pletely at sea. 

Now, remember what Mr. Twain said 
about the frog? It was the same way with 
this fish. We were all experienced salt- 
water fishermen and we were all fooled! 
Just one hour and five minutes after the 
strike, Captain Lang drew in my fish. He, 
or rather she, was a dolphin, a female, 28 
pounds in weight. Not a record by a good 
bit, but I’ve landed record fish that didn’t 
compare with this one as a scrapper. 

“Doggone,” Matt piped, “that’s the 
darndest dolphin I have ever seen. He 
didn’t fight like a dolphin; he kept us all 
aguessin’ wrong; he made us stay out in 
this squall and got us all wet and then, to 
top it off, he liked to have run us all out 
of the cockpit when we finally did-get him 
in!” 

Beating back to Miami was not the most 
thrilling thing in the world but we wer 
all willing to swear that the buoys at the 
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outside of Government Cut were amongst 
the prettiest works of art extant. Inside, 
all was calm and peaceful and before we 
tied up to dock, the setting sun was shining 
gloriously through the fronds of the cocoa 
palms in the Bayfront Park. 


Rainbow or Small-Mouth 
—Which? 
By Ben C. Robinson 


E HAVE locked horns, Harry Mc- 

Guire, Editor of Ovurtpoor Lure, 
and one of the best-known sportsmen- 
anglers in the country today, and myself, 
over an assertion that Mr. McGuire, in 
a recent letter to me, has made: 

“In my belief,” he emphatically says, 
“no fish of its weight that swims the 
waters of America can equal the rain- 
bow for primitive, blasting and smashing 
fighting qualities.” 

When he wrote that and when I read 
it, sitting here at my old desk in the 
Angling Editor’s department, I saw a 
vision. It was a leaping, golden-sided, 
small-mouth bass, its savage red eyes 
agleam, the ‘No. 1 size Reuben wood bass 





Fighting a large dolphin 


fly barely caught in the flaming, wide- 
open mouth; the river weeds, misty and 
blue and sifted with soft red dust from 
the waning sun of September as a back- 
ground; the river, eddying into the 
weeds; the whisper of a riffle and the 
flash of clear, gravel-bottomed water 
pouring gently down a long bar; and 
flung up against this back drop, the 
arched, powerful, glistening body of my 
big small-mouth bass, hooked from the 
edge of these weeds with a little fly, 
attached to a 6-foot thin gut leader with 
a mere horsehair of gut that I had used 
as a “tippet.” Then the slap of that 
bronzed tail, the spring of the light little 
split bamboo fly rod and the breath-tak- 
ing rush for the pool far down along that 
strip of moody weeds, into the red mist 
of sundown—well, Mr McGuire, I believe 
you are wrong! I have sat here, smok- 
ing and dreaming of that smashing old 
bronze-back bass, and how it fought until 
I trembled like a leaf, and until my 
right wrist ached until I thought once 
or twice I must hand the rod to my 
companion in the little boat that we had 
been fishing from. Then I gritted my 
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teeth and held on, and all the time that 
breaking shadow of bronze-gold flashing 
hither and yon, swirling the deep, power- 
ful eddies, cutting the river like a knife- 
edge with the enameled silk line, bound- 
ing like a bursting heart from the 
shadowy depths, until I sweat like a 
stevedore trying to keep up the line and 
humor my frayed leader until I could call 
the battle my own. Then at last I beat 
that big small-mouth bass and reached 
over the side of the boat, from the end 
where I had played the battle, and gently 
inserted my thumb and forefinger in the 
open mouth of the game old warrior—and 
lifted it over into the boat. It lay there, 
worn and spent and killed, with its 
glorious fight. Such a  fish—such a 
gamester! No fish that floats or swims 
can ever hope to take the place of the 
small-mouth bass of our rivers and lakes 
and creeks. No, the golden glory of its 
flashing, swift, determined and leaping 
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play on fly rod and long, slender, sensi- 
tive bait-fishing rod has everlastingly 
enshrined the small-mouth black bass as 
the king of its kind. And I challenge any 
assertion to the contrary. But Mr. Mc- 
Guire and I are only two anglers among 
millions. He, true sportsman that he is, 
is as determined that the rainbow trout Is 
king of its kind as I am that the small- 
mouth is the glory everlasting on the 
angling waters. And the only way we 
might ever hope to settle this dispute, I 
presume, is to call in the opinions of 
others. So, as the Angling Department is 
a meeting place for fishermen, let us find 
out what the sentiments are of the gen- 
eral angling public on this matter. Is 
the rainbow the greatest fighting fish, or 
does the palm go to the small-mouth 
bass? The Angling Editor will welcome 
a complete and free discussion on this 
subject through the pages of the maga- 
zine. 


Flying for Rainbows 
By Ray Holt 


NSWER this question. Do you live 
200 or 300 miles from the stream of 
your choice and have only one day 

now and then to enjoy it? That’s exactly 
the writer’s predicament, living in southern 
Michigan and having previously selected 
as the favorite the Big Manistee as it 
flows through Kalkaska County in the 
northern part of the Southern Peninsula. 

A friend of the writer’s, named Jack, 
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The Waco 10, tied down in the pines 


who is the owner and pilot of a new Waco 
10 airplane, solved the problem with this 
question: “Can you gather up a complete 
camping outfit for two peop'e that won't 
weigh over 200 pounds and have it out at 
the airport at 6 o’clock this afternoon?” 
Can a pheasant run? It was all there an 
hour ahead of time. 

The little 5’x7’ tent and four woolen 
blankets replaced the cushions in the front 
cockpit. The balance of the contraptions 
were strapped to the floor in front of the 
rudder bar or on the part of the front seat 
not used by the writer. Gas tanks were 
filled, oil and water carefully checked, 
motor given the final inspection and we 
were ready to go. “Contact,” and the Cur- 
tiss OX5 motor catches on the first whirl 
of the “Prop.” Fifteen minutes at 600 
R. P. M. warms the motor up thoroughly 
and we are speeding down the runway in 
a smooth, easy take-off at exactly 6 o'clock. 
Jack climbs the ship up to 2,000 feet and 
we settle back to enjoy the gorgeous Mich- 
igan sunset on a dozen beautiful lakes 
scattered about below us. 

“What town is that?” comes through 
the speaking tube. “Owosso” is the an- 
swer. Ina few minutes I point to the left. 


“Alma,” yells Jack. Before I am through 
looking over Alma, Ithaca is under us. 
Then come Shepherd, Mount Pleasant and 


Clare in rapid succession. Crossing the 
trunk line highway No. U. S. 27, we soon 
see Harrison off to the right. A glance at 
my watch shows that we have been in the 
air one hour and ten minutes, and several 
miles of the beautiful scenery are lost 
while I remember that it takes five hours 
to drive to Harrison by automobile. 


H gee brings me back to life witha punch 
in the back. He is pointing ahead of us 
on the right, Houghton Lake. Another 
punch in the back—this time Jack points 
directly below us. It’s a forest fire on the 
banks of a river that looks fishy. ‘What 
river is that?” yells Mr. Pilot. “It must be 
the Muskegon,” I yell back. I gaze down at 
this river, wondering how a stream could 
be so darned crooked—a half a day’s fish- 
ing on a 40-acre farm. Some day I'll go 
back there and look that stream over from 
a lot less altitude than 2,000 feet. 

Then we settle down to keep track of the 
open country, for we are over wild land, 
and landing fields are few and far betwixt. 
Off to the west we see Missaukee Lake, 
25 miles from Houghton on our right. 

“What’s the next town?” comes from 
the rear pit. 

“Merritt,” I answer. 


I advance the information that after 


Merritt is Moorestown, the last town we 
are to see until the return trip. 
a good-looking 


There’s stream down 
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The evening's catch 


there. That must be the Butterfield. Here 
comes Merritt and fifteen minutes later 
we see Moorestown ahead. Only 10 miles 
now, and that’s enough, for the sun is 
down and the evening shadows are closing 
around us rapidly. I am busy trying to 
recognize a small stream, which I think is 
the Big Cannon, when Jack brings me back 
to life with, “Is that the Manistee ahead?” 
I nod my head, and he comes back with, 
“Where’s that hundred-acre landing field 
you have been telling me about?” “Right 
down there.” I point below us to the right 
at an open spot that looks about large 
enough to park two automobiles in. We 
spiral and sides!ip down a thousand feet 
and that small spot spreads out consider- 
ably. In a jiffy we are down to 300 feet, 
with the hot air rushing up out of the pines 
to meet us. Another sideslip, and we level 
off to a perfect three point landing that 
brings us to a halt like we had four wheel 
hydraulic brakes. We taxi across the field 
to a clump of pines and haul out the watch 
again. 8 o'clock. Two hours flat. One 
hundred and eighty miles. A drive of 
215 miles in about six hours is necessary 
to reach the same place by motor car. 


<RY soon our little camp is pitched, 

and sandwiches, cookies and thermos 
coffee make up the evening lunch. 

“Haul out the tackle before it gets too 
dark to thread a line.” 





Forest fire on the banks of the Mus- 
kegon 


“What? Going fishing yet tonight?” 

“Sure, that’s the right time to have 
plenty of sport with the big rainbows,” is 
my comeback. 

9 o'clock finds us with a few muddlers, 
shiner tails and big fuzzy-wuzzy flies in 
our bait boxes. This is Jack’s first ex- 
perience on the Big Manistee, which is fast 
and deep, so we stick close together. 

“Here’s a big hole ahead of us, so take 
it easy, and watch your step.” 

We let down about 30 feet of line with 
live muddlers attached, and it’s not long 
until Jack yells that he’s tied up with a 
muskellunge. The line sings through the 
water as the big fellow dashes for a log 
jam that we can barely see. By plenty of 
luck and main strength he is guided past 
and out into the midd'e of the stream, 
where he stages a first class exhibition of 
the Charleston and the Black Bottom for 
us. No less than ten jumps are made be- 
fore he is quieted down to a steady tug. 
After what seems like an hour of battle, 
Jack brings into his net 18 inches of 
vividly striped female rainbow. The next 
two hours are full of smashing strikes, 
snags, broken leaders and finally a torn 
wader brings the decision to retire to camp 
for some rest. 

We are up at 8 in the morning to find 
the sun beating down unmercifully. We 
give the airplane a thorough examination 
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for signs of being molested by porcupine 
and deer. The dope used in the construc- 
tion of the wings contains lots of salt, 
hence the thought that deer might be at- 
tracted to it. 

10 o'clock finds us back in the stream 
and not having much success. Everything 
in the bag of tricks is used but it’s no use 
and we call it quits at 2 o’clock. A couple 
of hours are spent with a good meal, more 
pictures and loading the outfit back into the 
plane. 

We hop off at 4 p. m.; 6 o'clock 
brings us to our home airport, and the sat- 
isfaction that a one-day trip to the Manis- 
tee is not an impossibility from now on. 





How would you like to set out with Harold 
Harvey for one of the arg trout streams in the 
West 


That’s what the Editor of OUTDOOR LIFE 
did this last summer. 


Read about the trip next month 
**The Rainbows of Silver Creek”’ 
By Harry McGuire 











The 5 Pound Bass 


Mister Henry Smith hooked a little fish 

That would not have covered a 6-inch 
dish. 

However, for reasons no one can Say, 

The poor little fishy broke away. 

And then a miracle came to pass— 

That minnow became “a 5-pound bass”; 

A large-mouthed, black bass, understand, 

That took every trick of arm and hand 

And put up a thrilling, marvelous fight— 

But, alas, the tackle being so light, 

Just when the bass was ready to land 

The rod snapped in two, in Henry’s hand! 

Ye o It was dreadful to lose such a 

s — 
It wouldn’t have fitted in any sized dish! 


So went Henry’s tale—and it brought him 
fame! 

And anglers who heard of the great bass 
came 

With hook and tackle of every kind 

And did their utmost that bass to find. 

On roads and in boats men burned up “gas” 

Trying to be first at that mighty bass. 

The local sport shop’s fishline sales 

Would safely have landed a dozen whales, 

While people in every branch of trade, 

From selling sport-clothes to lemonade, 

All had to admit “times were mighty good” 

If trade just kept up—which they hoped it 
would. 


Then a stranger miracle came to pass— 

A fisherman actually caught a bass! 

A 6-pound bass it proved to be— 

And the angler almost died of glee! 

And Henry Smith, with obnoxious pride, 
Confronted those who had said he lied— 
And he was honored by all the town 

As the man who first brought the place 


renown! 
ot ae ae 
The conclusions are old: Though fiction be 
clever, 
Facts will always outdo it, forever and 
ever; 


And-while Barnum was right about “one 
every minute,” 

You can’t look at a lake and tell all that’s 
in it; 

Till the end of time—or till streams run 
dry— 

Anglers will angle and liars will lie— 


And many a fishy tale “get by.” 
CARROLL WRIGHT. 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’”’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


Fly and Bug Box 


PREFER to do my fishing in waders 

with a fly rod, so I found I needed a 
box that would carry my lures for a day’s 
fishing. I spent all my spare change trying 
to get a suitable bug box or fly book, and 
at last I designed one myself. I bought 
half a dozen 1-pound honey frames at about 
half a cent each. That is more than one 
needs, but there are always some spoiled in 
making the box. These frames come in a 
long strip, with notches cut for bending at 
three corners, and dovetailed at the ends. 

I trimmed the sides to straighten edges, 
leaving every second section about 1/16 inch 
wider than the adjacent section. Then I cut 
a narrow groove near edge of wide sections 
so that groove was on inside of the frame 
when folded. I made a good tool for 
grooving by flattening and sharpening a 
piece of galvanized wire. Then I cut a 
similar groove down center of strip. Now 
I cut a piece of thin, tough cardboard just 
the depth of the groove, larger than the 
inside square of frame when folded, and 
moistened the corner notches with water 
and formed frame, fitting the cardboard 
into the center groove as I went along. 
Fine brads, or pins cut half an inch long, 
helped strengthen the corners. As many 
compartments may be built into this box 
as desired by placing partitions across it. 
Cut grooves near top edges of partition 
running parallel to the sides already 
grooved, and let top edges come to bottom 
edge of grooves. 

To make a top I cut a piece of sheet 
celluloid the right size to slide in the 
grooves like the top of a chalk box. I car- 
ried my box in my shirt bosom, but a small 
staple in the side of the box with a snap 
swivel like used in casting allows one to 
swing it from the belt. 

The box will hold eighteen bass flies, 
seven streamer flies, fourteen spinners, ten 
bass bugs, twelve trout flies, sixteen spinner 
flies, Nos. 4 and 6, one Fly Rod Shimmy 
Wiggler, one Fly Oreno, one Phantom 
Minnow, six plain hooks and four split shot. 
A few coats of varnish will keep the wood 
from swelling and an occasional cleaning 
and oiling keep the top running free and 
easily —Ed. J. Rice, Okla. 


Bait Can for Worms 

R those who use the common angle- 
worm for bait if is an annoying thing 
to have the baits where one must fish 
around in the earth to catch a bait. I am 
enclosing a rough drawing of the way I 
fix a common baking powder can (12- 
ounce can preferred) that eliminates all 
this trouble. As the worms have a tend- 





ency to gravitate to the bottom of the can 
I take a nail and drive eight or ten holes 
in the bottom of the can for ventilation 
and carry it with this end up and when 
I want a bait I simply invert the can and 
take the lid off and they will be right there 
to pick out as many as I want and replace 
lid and invert the can again—Lewts A. 
Rose, Logan, Ohio. 

Note.—I have grubbed around myself trying 


to get a proper sized worm for the hook, and 
this sounds mighty good to me.—B. C. R 





Anglers Letters 


Sand Pits 

Editor Angling Department:—The only waters 
in my state are sand pits that are nearly 60 feet 
deep. They say fish have been planted in these, 
pike, bass, crappies, cat, ete. There is ne 
brush around the pits—just now and then—and 
I have fished at all hours without any success. 
They say fish have been caught, always putting 
it in the past tense. My consolation is that | 
am bound for northern Wisconsin in a month 
to stay for 10 weeks. But, until then, here is 
my point: What will I use to conquer these 
sand pits? How do you reel in the lure, where is 
the most likely spot, and do you try in deep water 
or shallow?—A. J. L., Neb. 

Answer:—lIf there are shallow shores to these 
pits, as your letter leads me to believe there 
must be, then fish these shallow spots at the edge 
of the deeper water in the late evening with 
White Miller or a Royal Coachman wet bass 
fly and a small spoon spinner attached just aheac 
of the fly. I would use for crappie and rock bass 
a No. 6 size of fly and a No. 0 size of pearl fin- 
ish or a nickel-plated spoon. The big-mouth bass 
of larger size I would tempt with a white and 
red or a_ polka-dot-white and _black-cork-bodied 
bass bug dropped on the water at the edges of 
the few willows and along the shores as the 
dusk is growing deep on a nice soft, warm sum- 
mer evening when there’s a breath of win im 
the air. For the pike try a deep working plug 
or spoon just over the edge of the shallow bars, 
where the deep water drops off, in the late eve- 
ning. If there are fish in there, a time will 
come when they will want a bait, so don’t be 
discouraged too easily and don’t get impatient and 
start dreaming of other places too often. Fish- 
ing successfully is a matter of using all kinds 
of patience and remembering that there comes 
a time when every fish will bite, so try to be 
there the day that time rolls around!—B. C. R. 


Wants the Name of Plug 
Editor Angling Department:—I have been try- 
ing for several years to get a plug similar to 
the enclosed cut that I clipped from an article 
in the Outpoor MaGazine recently. I thought 
you might tell me where I might procure some.— 


5S. M. T., Ma 


Answer:—I am sending you the name of the 
manufacturing firm that makes these baits. It is 
called the Globe and is a surface lure.—B. C. R. 


No, Not a Spoon 
Editor Angling Department: Please settle a 
discussion. Is a lure like those made by Foss 
and Heddon’s Queen and King a spoon or a 
plug? We have had an argument over it and 
can not decide which is the proper classifica- 
tion. What you say will settle the matter.— 


K. J. H., Va 


Answer: Well, we can scarcely agree with 
either side. These lures act like plugs and rely 
upon the metal flash of the spoon for their at- 
tractiveness, largely. We prefer to call them 
metal lures, though they probably are closer to 
the plugs than to the spoons. That’s the best 
we can do for you fellows.—S. R. J. 


Pickerel on a Fly 

Editor Angling Department: Had a lot of 
sport last year catching pickerel on a fly rod 
while using a small spinner. Do you think that 
it would be possible to catch them on a plain 
fly, say an Ibis or Par Belle, without using a 
small spoon with the fly? Would you suggest 
what fly you would use? I have never fly fished 
for anything but trout, so don’t know much about 
flies for these larger boys. But a pickerel is 
great sport on a light fly rod.—R. P., N. Y. 

Answer: A pickerel can put up quite a scrap 
on a fly rod and we only hope that, some day, 
you may connect with a bowfin or dogfish. 
They'll show you a lot of tricks that you never 
learned in trout fishing, and don’t you forget 
that. As to the plain fly for pickerel: Yes, 
they will take a fly nicely at times. Our own 
preference is for a plain white bucktail with 
a red feather tag or for any of the light-colored 
streamer flies’ as seconds. A friend, who is a 
pickerel fly fishing enthusiast, is strong for 
flies with a show of yellow and red. Doesn't 
make much difference as long as there is plenty 
of action in the presentation of the fly. <A 
pickerel likes action and will hit almost any- 
thing. Don’t fudge, now, but fish ’em plain. 

a. ae S, 
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Outboard Steering Gear Installation 


O MATTER what type of boat you 

have it’s very desirable to have it 

equipped with a steering gear which 
can be operated from a seat located toward 
the bow of your craft. If you sit next the 
motor and with hand on steering handle it 
is ofttimes difficult to observe your water 
course, particularly if the bow of your 
boat sticks up out of water when cruising 
at full speed, as passengers seated ahead 
of you may obstruct the view. 

The step-plane type of boat is the pop- 
ular one in use by outboard motor fans 
today and if used for racing, a dependable, 
sturdily installed steering gear is recom- 
mended. 

As an owner of a stepped racing hydro- 
plane I can say that most of the time I 
am on the water is not for racing but for 
general cruising, and thus I found it ad- 
vantageous to install a seat directly over 
the “step” in the middle portion of my 
boat, primarily to get an even keel. When 
I sat at the motor in the stern my weight 
of 170 pounds and the motor’s weight of 
69 pounds plus a down-pull of the running 
motor made too much weight on the stern, 
whereas when I placed the seat forward 
the draft was kept about as evenly dis- 
tributed in running as when quiet. Shift- 
ing the cargo weight aft was also aug- 
mented by stowing miscellaneous duffle 
such as oars, auxiliary gas supply can and 
camp duffle under the canvas deck. 

Various types of steering wheel units 
are offered by the trade with essential 
points in common—a drum with a secure 
attachment for the tiller rope mounted on 
a column, one end of which is attached 
to the boat floor, or 
to a bulkhead or a 
beam extending 
across the boat. The 
attaching bracket se- 
lected permits the 
steerer to be ver- 
tical or at an angle 
like an auto wheel or 
it can be used as a 
side-steerer. The im- 
portant feature of 
the steering installa- 
tion is the wheel, and 
we advise one of the 
larger sizes—at least 
14 inches in diam- 
eter. (Fig. 6.) 

You will need in 
addition to the steer- 
ing wheel, '%4-inch 
flexible tiller cable 
(length determined 
upon type of instal- 
lation and boat di- 
mensions), tiller 
rope guides, deck 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


vanized iron or brass, two tiller rope 
clips, a dozen or so galvanized stove 
bolts, and two swivel snap-hooks to attach 
the tiller cord to eyes on the engine or to 
motor steering handle. 


HE engine should not turn too easily 
on its steering axis. It takes but a 
slight turn of the steering wheel to change 
the course of the boat and if this change 
should be too easy an accidental quick turn 





Fig 2 





teering Wheels. Fig.6 


of the wheel might quickly overturn the 
boat in fast running. To turn an engine 
which is tight on its axis your rope guides 
must be firmly attached to the boat with 
due consideration of the lines of stress— 
reinforcing with rib stays if needed. 

There are two methods of attaching the 
tiller cable to the motor. Method “A”: 
To motor steering handle or eyes on engine 
forward of the steering axis, or propeller 
shaft, which is very suitable for racing 
and fast driving. Wilcox Crittenden rec- 
ommends for this installation (Fig. 1) 
galvanized cast steel flexible wire tiller 
cable with rope center 3/16 inch in diame- 
ter. Pass one end. of the tiller rope through 
boat snap hook eye (Fig. 1, “C”’) and put 
hook through eye on motor block (Fig. 1, 
“A”); securing loosely the end of tiller 
rope by the clamp (Fig. 3). Lead ‘the 
tiler rope through port side deck halyard 
blocks (Fig. 2), or the swivel eye blocks 
(Fig. 4), placed on right at CC, Fig: 1, to 
the steering wheel drum on E Fig. 1, 
making three full turns, anchoring in the 
center. Then lead back through the swivel 
eye blocks (CC, Fig. 1) on left or star- 
board side and fasten to the other eye of 
the motor. The tiller rope (F, Fig. 1) may 
be also attached to the motor steering han- 
dle as shown in Fig. 1. The tiller cord 
thus exerts a powerful leverage on the 
motor depending on the length of the 
steering handle. Blocks “C” should be 
fastened very securely so they will not 
pull out under strain. 

To tighten the cable tilt the motor 
slightly forward and pull the cable tight 
but not enough to carry the weight of the 
engine. Fasten cable 
with clamp and bring 
the motor back slow- 
ly to running posi- 
tion. With | tiller 
rope properly tight- 
ened you have prac- 
tically a self-locking 
feature, as the en- 
gine cannot swing 
unless the steering 
wheel is turned. 

Method “B”: 


oO 





Where the eyes on 
the engine are pe- 
hind the steering 
axis or propeller 
shaft the tiller cable 
is made fast with 
rope clips to eye 
bolts on transom 
knees (Fig. 5, “B”) 
B then run through 
.-A round eye blocks CC 
C 


Oo 


and on to the steer- 
ing wheel and drum 
(Big? 5, “E20 








halyard blocks’ or 
swivel eye blocks 
with free running 
wheels made of gal- 





method is too rigid 
an installation for 
racing and fast driv- 
ing. 
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Northern Wisconsin’s First 
Outboard Marathon 


HE first outboard marathon race ever | | 





to be held in northern Wisconsin went | 


off at Three Lakes, Wis., in a blaze of 
glory, and with happenings of such a sin- 
gular nature that the event was given 
prominence in leading newspapers all over 
the country. 

The marathon was a 50-mile affair, 
twenty-five times around a 2-mile course 
located in Medicine Lake near Three 
Lakes. First place was won by Harold 
Grandy, driving Flea. He used a Johnson 
32. Second place and first places for both 
B and C were captured by Gaylord Lyon, 
thirteen-year-old schoolboy of St. Louis, Mo. 
Although he had never raced previous to 
the day of the marathon, he defeated all 
the motors of his own class, B, and all in 





the larger class, C, against handicaps that | 


i 


Thirteen-year-old Gaylord Lyonin the 
boat with which he won Northern Wis- 
consin’s first outboard marathon in 
Class B, thus making a perfect score 
for his first day of racing 


vould ordinarily put the most experienced 
of drivers out of the running. Miss Step 
IV, the boat that young Lyon was run- 
ning, was the only one in the marathon 
unequipped with an auxiliary tank, so that 
it had to be stopped to refuel, thereby 
losing much time. During one of the re- 
fuelings, the motor caught afire, forcing 
Gaylord to jump into the lake. When the 
fire was out, he promptly swam out to the 
boat and, climbing in, started the motor. 
He had lost a lot of time and another 
boat had taken the lead, but he went right 
back into the race and passed up all his 
competitors, finally taking the B and C 
class lead when he passed William Haber- 
korn of Chicago on the twenty-second lap. 


Kansas City - St. Louis 
Marathon 


HE 407-mile outboard marathon from 

Kansas City to St. Louis was won 
by Howard Ingram, driving Howdy. His 
total time was twelve hours and forty- 
six minutes, an hour and forty minutes 
better time than he took to win the same 
event last year. P. P. Convert of Kansas 
City came in second. 

All sorts of hard luck were reported 
by racers along the way. Many went 
out of the race when they hit sand bars, 
which were numerous due to low waters 
in the Missouri River. Harry Farns- 
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The new Lockwood ‘Silent Chief” is keyed 


to the “go get’em”’ spirit of today. It is full of pepand 
power. Record after record has toppled in the wake of 
its flashing speed. 


Its water-sealed exhaust has brought a new quiet- 
ness of operation. All obnoxious gas fumes are dis- 
charged under water. These and other outstanding 
features, such as easy starting, finger tip control, the 

kwood “‘Pilot’’ and visible gas indicator set it 
apart from the crowd. Before you select any outboard, 
know all the extra values offeredi n the— 


LOCKWOOD 


“SILENT CHIEF” 


Send b yoo name and address and we will mail you 
free and prepaid, our latest Lockwood Catalog: It 


tells all about the three great new Lockwood Motors «¢ = ' 


— “Silent Chief,” the “Racing Chief’’ and the 
Lockwood “Ace.” 


LOCKWOOD DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
Jackson, Mich. 


conporatTion | 
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“Selenced Exhaust without ANY Loss of Power 















Only Lockwood 

otors have 
the Lockwood 
Pilot—‘‘The 
Unseen Hand 
that takes hold 
when you let 
go.’” 


. 
euTROoARD 
MOTORS 











10,000 


The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Association 
lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and equipment of each camp. Sent post- 


Camp Sites paid for 35 cents. Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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THE GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT - 
‘a 
@ The Standard Duck Skiff That Has Stood the Test for Over 45 Years @ 
For almost a half-century Kidney Hunt- J 
ing Boats have been satisfying duck- a 

hunters throughout North America. Kid- 
ney-built boats are strong and rugged— 8 
only the highest quality materials and a 
workmanship are employed. s 
The Green Bay model illustrated is 2 

made of white cedar and oak; draws 
little water; flat bottom; 18 and 20 sg 
Kidney Catalog of Boats Will be Sent Upon Receipt of 6c in Stamps inches wide, Painted a natural dead = 

P Wi grass color for protection. Made in 7 
6 DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc., Dept. B, West DePere, 18- sizes. We also make other models of 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. hunting boats—write for information. a 
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Outdoor Life Book Shop can supply you with any book | 
on Boating. } 














True Marine Motors 
Designed and Built to 
Do a Marine Motor’s Job 





1-4-6-8 


CYLINDERS 
6 to 110 H. P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Send for Catalogues 












NOT CONNECTED 
WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
THE NAME UNIVERSAL’? 


MARINE MOTORS 
























ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or fold up in 8 
minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to transport on shoulder. 
| Carry four men easily. Suitable for your outboard. On market 
._ Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 


| ACME BOAT CO. MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
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The fastest running spinner & 
in the world. Low in price. 


unequalled for results. Plain 25c: weeu- 
less 30c, 9}4in. long. At your dealers 


ordirect. Circular Free. 
Chas. H. Stapf, Prov. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 


Frog Wiggler $1.00 


Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 

Shim myette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


2891 East 79th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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worth of St. Louis traveled 406 miles 
of the race, only to have his boat sink 
when he was within 1 mile of the finish 
line. George Knight of St. Louis was 
forced to swamp his craft when gasoline 
caught on fire. This ruined his battery, 
and he had to walk 4 miles across coun- 
try for a new one. He finally finished 
the race, however. 

The total prizes amounted to $3,300, di- 
vided into a $1,000 sweepstakes, won by 
Ingram, lap prizes and five place prizes 
for the various classes. 

Ingram’s motor was a Johnson 32. 


Detroit and Chicago Races 


— once outboards were crowded out of 
the spotlight—the feature of the Labor 
Day races at Detroit was the contest for 
the British International Trophy, formerly 
known as the Harmsworth trophy, by 
three American and one English inboard 
hydroplanes. The lone British entry was 
that of Miss Carstairs, driving Estelle lV, 
shipped from England especially for the 
event and carrying motors that totaled a 
horse power of 3000. America was repre- 
sented by the Wood brothers and James 
Talbot of Los Angeles. Gar Wood piloted 
a new craft, Miss America VIII, while 
his brother raced the boat with which the 
former had won the trophy last year— 
Miss America VII. Talbot’s boat was 
Miss Los Angeles II. 

The first heat of the race for the British 
International Trophy was held on Satur- 
day, August 31. It was soon seen that 
the race would be between the two Wood 
brothers when Estelle IV was forced out 
with ignition trouble. When Gar Wood 
saw he had a safe lead he allowed Miss 
America VII to gradually close in on him 
until they were practically even. When 
they crossed the finish line they were so 
close that only the electric timing device 
caught the nose of Miss America VIII 
ahead. The second heat, held Labor Day, 
saw Gar Wood pull to the lead from the 
start and finish first with an average of 
over 70 miles an hour. Second came Miss 
America VII, as in the previous heat, with 
Miss Carstairs taking third, and Miss Los 
Angeles II fourth place. 

But the outboarders also had their in- 
nings at Detroit. As can be seen from 
the pictures, the water was quite rough for 
outboard racing, so that no world’s records 
were broken and many of the fastest craft 
were put out by spills. H. G. Ferguson 
of Blue Streak, famous as the holder of 
many world’s outboard records, won the 
first heat of the Class C race with a John- 
son 16, but was put out of the running 
when he tipped over in the second heat. 
In the main outboard event of the pro- 
gram, Nonpareil III, which hails from 
New York state, with its 
copped first honors. 


Johnson 32 
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Miss America VIII (left) and Miss America VII at Detroit 


As outboarders from all over the coun- 
try were attracted to the races at Detroit, 
many committee meetings of various or- 
ganizations were held and plans for im- 
provements for the 1930 racing rules dis- 
cussed. It was decided by the National 
Outboard Racing Commission that in order 
for an outfit to be eligible for the national 
races at Peoria, October 13-14, it must 
have taken first, second or third place in 
a sanctioned regatta during the year. The 
same driver must run the exact boat and 
motor with which he placed in the sanc- 
tioned regatta; no changes in boat, motor 
or pilot are allowed. 


HE Middle West outboard champion- 

ship races were held at Chicago, Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, in the harbor off the Navy 
Pier. Here a stiff north wind piled up such 
a heavy sea that with the exception of the 
B race the first day, the water was far too 
choppy for successful outboard racing. Let 
us hope that before another race with as 
big distinctions as “Middle West cham- 
pionships” rolls around, the officials will 
see fit to make some provision so that the 
championship will go to the fastest outfit 
and not to the outfit that happens to be the 
one not to capsize during the race. 

I wonder what the baseball world would 
think of a world’s series held in a down- 
pour so severe that the players would be 
unable to see the ball? Why should out- 
board championships then be settled under 
conditions that keep most of the fast out- 
fits out entirely, and force those who are 
in to travel at half speed or less? A race 
in which the large majority of the outfits 
tip over, usually breaking their motors as 
they do so, is one which no one should be 
interested in seeing take place. 

Daniel Engstrom of Gary, Ind., won the 
D race with Rum Runner and a Johnson 
32. During the first heat of the race, 
Engstrom thought he had had enough of 
the rough water although he was traveling 
at a very slow speed, and turned in to 





Start of Class B race at Detroit. Note H. G. Ferguson in the white boat to the left 


shore. Just then he noticed that all the 
boats ahead of him had tipped over, how- 
ever, so he crawled around another lap to 
take first place. Engstrom also won the 
B race when Bill Frey, known as the win- 
ner of the Peoria marathon, who had won 
the first B heat, stayed out of the second 
as a protest against holding the races dur- 
ing such adverse weather conditions. 

The $10,000 cup offered by Commander 
Eugene MacDonald was won by Hub 
Meyers of Petoskey, Mich., when Earl 
Boyer of Toledo tipped over during the 
second heat. This race was open to any 
motors of Class E size or under. J. E. 
Leslie cf Manistee, Mich., copped the 
Class C event. Leslie drove a fine race 
against a field of seven starters, and was 
well deserving of victory. 


The World’s Youngest 
Commodore 


HE Three Lakes Outboard Club of 

Three Lakes, Wis., has the distinction 
of having the youngest commodore in the 
world—William L. Jacoby, Jr., fifteen 
years old last March. At the annual meet- 
ing this spring he was reelected commo- 
dore, having been scarcely fourteen when 
first elected last year. The Three Lakes 
Outboard Club is one of the most prom- 
inent ones in northern Wisconsin, largely 
due to the energy of 
Commodore Jacoby, 
who was one of the 
charter members 
when the club was 


formed as the first 
outboard club in 
Wisconsin and the 


first American Out- 
board Motor Asso- 
ciation club in the 
country. 
Despite his age, 
Commodore Jacoby 
has been handling 
outboard hydro- 
planes ever since 
they first came out. 
At Oshkosh, Wis., 
on July 28 of this 
year, he entered his first official outboard 
race and took second place, competing 
against a large fie'd of entries, all of 
whom were considerably older than he. 





As you can see from his picture, Com- 
modore Jacoby is a 100 per cent American 
boy. In the winter time he attends Paw- 
ling School at Pawling, N. Y., and in the 
summer he makes up for lost time. He 
believes outboard racing is the greatest 
sport in the world for boys, and certain|; 
proves the often-repeated statement that it 
is one of the very few sports in which 
boys can compete on an equal footing with 
their elders. 
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Boating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a , il subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Locking the Motor to the Boat 


HERE is hardly a lake of any size 

where outboard motorists are common 
but has its tale of some hapless fellow 
losing his motor overboard. The thumb 
screws of the motor are sufficiently tightly 
held to the transom without the use of a 
wrench or pliers but either they are not 
tightened, or the transom breaks or some 
other contingency happens and the hundred 
or so dollars invested in the pet motor 
goes to Davy Jones’ locker. This leads to 
some contrivance by which one can lock 
his motor to the boat against loss or pos- 





sible theft. I would not trust to a rope 
but use about 4 feet of chain as commonly 
used on well buckets. One end is attached 
by a %-inch bolt set into a hole through 
the transom at its lower edge. To prevent 
leaking around the bolt I work in a quan- 
tity of plastic wood before tightening. The 
free end of the chain is run through the 
carrying handle or through the cylinder to 
which it is attached and the free end is 
brought to a link in the chain and a pad- 
lock put on. This will adequately secure 
the motor to the boat.—Editor. 


Side Stabilizers 


IDE stabilizers on a racing boat are 

for the purpose of offering additional 
resistance when the boat attempts to 
flip over. As they are placed several 
inches above the water line, they do not 
touch under normal conditions and thus 
offer no impediment to the speed of the 
boat. When the boat starts to turn over, 
however, the stabilizer on the side that 








comes in 


toward 
the water and offers re- 
sistance above that offered by the bottom. 

These stabilizers should not be more 
than about 4 feet long and curved at 


the boat is leaning 


contact with 


the forward end, as shown in the illus- 
tration, so that there will be no danger 
of catching. The wood used should be 
thick enough to give the necessary 
strength; no thicker. The stabilizer should 
be placed in the position shown in the il- 
lustration, using at least three L-shaped 
fixtures, attaching with screws. Note the 
position of the stabilizer relative to the 
step in the illustration Editor. 


Don’t pick up or carry the new heavier 
outboard motors by the gas tank. The 
bolts holding the tank on have enough 
strain while the motor is running. 


“Whe Outboard 
Service Station 


(All questions sent to this department will be 
answered by Willard Crandall, and those of 
general interest to our readers will be pub- 
lished.) 


Motors Imperiling Fish Life 

Editor: Could you advise me, or refer me to 
some authority who can, whether or not the 
use of motor boats on an artificial lake would 
be detrimental to the fish life of the lake? 

We have a 35-acre artificial lake in this coun- 
ty, somewhat over a mile in length and ranging 
from 200 feet to 400 feet in width, stocked 
with bass and yellow perch since 1924, and 
there is an agitation among the 250 members 
who own lots surrounding the lake to permit 
the use of motors on boats. 

Quite a number are of the opinion that the 
waste and oil, as well as the fumes coming 
from the exhausts, would kill fish, while others 
opine that such would not be the case. The lake 
is fed by a constant stream of surface water 
as well as a number of springs and there is a 
current, not strong, and as a general thing the 
excess water flows over the spillway. In fact, 
I would say that the water flow is sufficient 
to keep water running over the spillway nine- 
tenths of the time. 

The watershed comprises the average type of 
farm land, partly cultivated and partly wooded, 
although not densely. I would appreciate any 
advice you might give me along the above line. 
—C. P. L., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Answer: Your letter raises a very interesting 
question. I cannot see how the use of out- 
boards could affect the fish life in the lake 
when there is the constant change of water you 
describe. In a lake over a mile long the oil, 
etc., would form such an infinitesimally small 
part of the liquid that any change of water 
at all should be sufficient to take care of it. 
As to whether oil and waste are poisonous to 
fish and in what quantities I cannot answer. 
I would suggest such authorities as Ben C. Rob- 
inson of the Angling Department of OurTpoor 


Lire.—W. S. 


Note by Ben C. Robinson, Angling Editor: 

I would unhesitatingly say that there is no 
danger of outboard motors endangering the bass 
and yellow perch of the lake in question. None 
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whatever, as the waste will all be carried out of | 


introduction of 
springs would introduce the 
necessary life for the fish. However, the bass 
will be a bit more wary, I presume, with all the 
noise of the motors, but they will rise on the 
bars in the evening and early morning, before 
the outboards are going so strong, better than 
ever, as they will, I presume, form more de- 
pendable feeding habits. I caught small-mouth 
black bass from a motor-boat pier, last August, 
in the Kawartha Lakes, in the middle of the af- 
ternoon. It was a windy, bad day, with a good 
surf running in toward the pier and few boats 
had gone out. The fish fed directly in to the 
rocks at the base of the boat landing. Yellow 
perch do not make a great deal of difference about 
outboard motors. I have caught many a one 
also plenty of great northern pike—at North 
Bay, in Nipissing, right off the end of the pier 
when all the swarms of big and little boats were 
coming and going—but in the morning, mostly. 
There is one danger about outboards in a well 
stocked lake, and that is of propellers mangling 
a few fish. I have seen muskellunge slashed 
with the propellers of outboard motors. It does 
not happen often, however. Bass and perch will 
both become used to the motors in a very short 
time. 


the 
fresh water from 


lake by the outlet and the 


Duck Boat 
send me the 
that sells blue 
light 


name 
prints 
duck boat? 


Editor:—Will you please 
and address of a company 
and directions for making a 
A. V. J., Hollywood, Calif. 

Answer:—I do not know the address of any 
company that sells blue prints and directions for 
building duck boats. Duck boats usually are 
comparatively inexpensive, so that practically all 
of them are sold complete. I am sending you the 
address of a company that has a duck boat which 
sells for $48, weighing 78 pounds. The boat is 
12 feet long with a beam of 36 inches. The duck 
boat pictured in this issue sells for $30 and is 

feet long, weighing about pounds. 
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An 
Outstanding Four 


Cylinder Value 


Everyone knows. that 
from an efficient work- 
ing standpoint, the Four 
Cylinder engine is in a 


class by itself. Also 
the experienced boat- 
men know that in this 
particular class the 
Kermath Four leads 
the field. 

As an economical unit 
you cannot beat the 
Kermath Four. As a 
steady worker that 
gives dependable day 
in and day out per- 
formance, this Ker- 
math Four is giving 


marvelous _ satisfaction 
to thousands of users. 


The Kermath is a quality 
engine of the latest 
design. 


Send for the new Ker- 
math catalog which il- 
lustrates and explains 
each Kermath model— 
all outstanding values 
most attractively 
priced. 


4 to 200 H. P. $295 to $2,300 


Kermath 
Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich 


90 King St. W. Toronto, Ontario 


M4 


“A KERMATH AL WATS a 
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To Far Wiahei Alaska 

For Big Game 

By Theo. R. Hubback 

$3.50 postpaid 

A sportsman of unsurpassed ethics and 
an entertaining writer, Mr. Hubback 
has given us a story in his new book, 
the reading of which is second only to 
an actual participation in the trip. He 
half encircled the globe going to and 
returning from each of the two trips 
described in this book and was the 
first white sportsman to hunt moose, 
bear, caribou and sheep on the head- 
waters of the Kuskokwim (Hartman 
River country, Alaska), where he and 
his guides lost most of their outfit and 
barely came away with their lives. 


The book contains 67 illustrations, and 
3 maps. Just off the press. Order now. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
_— - urtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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Motorized Vacations the Year Around 


MERICA’S) most popular  sport— 
motor camping—is not old. Within 
a space of five years it has grown 
from the few hundreds who were hardy 
enough to blaze their own trails over un- 
certain roads in search of new recreation 
regions to the astonishing figures showing 
that last year 11,000,000 people spent some 
of their time in interstate travel under 
canvas or in the modern cottage camps. 
The newest phase of motorized recreation 
is auto-camping in winter. It is just as 
feasible for people to escape the grip of 
Jack Frost and go to our southlands as it 
is to escape summer’s heat on northern 
trails. 

The largest number going to one region 
was 1,250,000 people who went to New 
York, Pennsylvania, New England and 
eastern Canada. The next biggest quota 
was an even million visitors to North 
Carolina, the Great Smokies, Virginia and 
into the Shenandoah Valley, the above be- 
ing due to the proximity of the outdoor 
enthusiasts to the great centers of popula- 
tion. 

The National Forests, Parks and Monu- 
ments were visited by 2,000,000 people and 
a large proportion of this multitude is to 
be added to the 2,000,000 who visited our 
great Southwest—Texas to California. Add 
to this a large percentage of the 750,000 
who took short vacations near home. Cali- 
fornia is the banner state in its allurements 
for the auto-rambler. 

It is significant that transcontinental 
travel increases greatly year by year as the 
roadways are improved, and so permit rapid 
travel by those with whom time is a big 
factor. Thirty-five thousand people trav- 
ersed the Old Spanish Trail, the national 
winter trail. 

“The motor camper is not identical neces- 
sarily with the motor tourist,” is the ob- 
servation of one enthusiast, Orin Crocker. 
The tourist is interested in mileage, un- 
folding landscapes, glimpses of remote 
corners and new faces. He measures sat- 
isfaction in terms of good roads, freedom 
from engine trouble and tire emergencies, 
clear skies and other mileage-making fac- 
tors. To the motor camper most of these 
things are purely incidental. He is a tour- 
ist only until his quest is rewarded. The 
lure of an attractive spot beside a placid 
lake or a murmuring brook converts the 
uninitiated, within a few minutes, into a 
fully established camper. Living the life 
is the big game with him. 


HOOSING the right motor camping 

equipment very often spells the success 
or failure of the trip. Units especially 
made for the auto-camping game are best, 
and they have the added utility of being 
available for use in the home also. 

Get a good tent, and it will last your out- 
ing lifetime. The umbrella tent is most 
popular because it gives the most head- 
room in proportion to the floor space. It is 
easily set up—simply unroll, stake down 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


the corners, insert the center pole, and ad- 
just the arms at the corners of the eaves. 
With its sewed-in floorcloth, scrim-covered 
windows and doorway, it prevents the en- 
trance of dirt, insects and rodents, over- 
coming a fear which has kept many women 
and children at home. The umbrella tents 
now offered with supports at the corners 
and sides eliminate the center pole, allow- 
ing an unobstructed interior. The tent 
comes to you waterproofed. Each season 
you should inspect for tears, and repair 
same, and then rewaterproof it by shaving 
a pound of household wax (paraffin) in 
a gallon of gasoline (set the container in 
a tub of hot water, never near a flame, or 
in the sun to melt), then brush or swab 
the mixture on the pitched tent. The gaso- 
line evaporates in a few hours, leaving 





Horseshoe Curve, ApacheTrailof Arizona 


every fiber and the tiny spaces between the 
fibers filled with water and mildew-proof 
wax. The shed tent is popular, but the 
wall tent is too complicated to put up and 
take down in a camp moved daily. 

Comfort at night is essential, and for 
this a sleeping bag for each person is pre- 
ferred. You can make such a bag at home 
by laying on the floor a piece of sailcloth 
or army shelter cloth, and on this a wool 
comfort (the wife can get the 4-pound 
wool bats at the dry goods store and cover 
them with denim), and on the comfort a 
good wool blanket. Fold the whole thing 
over the long way, sew up one side, three- 
fourths of the way, and then across one end 
and it is done, ready for cool nights. For 
winter, double the quilts and blankets. Re- 
member that for warmth you must have 
twice as much insulation (wool) below 


the sleeping bag as above it, and for this 
reason a mattress is needed. It also pro- 
vides a soft pad for the hips and shoulders. 
This pad may consist of a folded comfort 
or quilt placed on a cot or directly on the 
floor of the tent. Far the best is to use the 
pneumatic cushions which need be but 
three-quarters length. For winter lay upon 
it an inch-thick pad of wool and then the 
sleeping bag. We have slept in blizzard 
weather in comfort in such a rig. Include 
a pillow and worsted sleeping helmet. 
Beds are especially made nowadays for use 
over the seats of closed cars. 


HE commissary necessities include one 

of the universally used gasoline pressure 
stoves. If you like the open camp fire, get 
a grate with the sides and one end closed 
with sheet metal and a reflecting baker 
hooked on one side, the whole unit folding 
into small compass for carrying. The motor 
camping public is rapidly adopting. the 
kitchenette, which contains sections for 
packing the folded stove, the food in cans 
and bags, a built-in refrigerator, and the 
mess kit, while the entire front opens down 
to a horizontal and serves satisfactorily 
as a table. 

Aluminum, nesting cooking and dining 
utensils (which can be used at home after 
the trip) include a fry pan, two kettles, 
a coffeepot, a knife, fork and spoon for 
each person, and the cups should be granite 
ware or tin so as not to burn the lips, have 
a butcher and a paring knife, a can opener, 
collapsible canvas bucket and wash basin, 
a desert water bag slung from a special 
running board support, and a chair for each 
person. Use your own judgment in select- 
ing your personal equipment. Don’t feel 
self-conscious in khaki knickers (knickers 
no longer cause snickers). Wear wool 
next the skin. A golf suit answers admir- 
ably for the outer clothing. Have a metal 
mirror, towels, soap, cold cream, mending, 
shaving and first aid kits in compact units. 
A kodak, plenty of film, a tripod, exposure 
meter, ray filter, amber goggles in case, 
and a good highway map are indispensable. 
Car supplies should be complete and in 
good order. It is best to start with new 
tires all around and to have the car in per- 
fect functioning condition. 

Motor camping is the cheapest and most 
independent way to go. Don’t overload 
the car, for most breakdowns are from 
this cause. Reduce the outfit to comfort- 
able essentials and include nothing else. In- 
spect your car daily, oil well and tighten 
things up; keep the radiator and gas tank 
full. Drive carefully and don’t speed. 
Keep the brakes in good order—auto acci- 
dents form our biggest list of annual acci- 
dental fatalities. Don’t try to cover too 
much ground each day but stop early, make 
camp and enjoy yourself. Let the kids 
romp and play, be one yourself again. 
You’re on vacation. 

Information from chambers of commerce 
en route is most reliable. Hunting and 
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fishing sports are subject to the laws of 
the locality where you travel. Help the 
other fellow, especially in emergency. It 
might be your turn next. Be a good scout 
always. You are welcome to the National 
Parks and Forests, they are yours to enjoy, 
but not to destroy. Put out your camp 
fire when you leave and remember that one 
tree may make a million matches, while one 
match might burn a million trees. Leave 
your camp clean for the next fellow. Have 
regular habits as at home. The chief value 
of the trip is physical rejuvenation. If 
water is doubtful, boil it. Don’t try to 
travel “dressed up”; you will have lots of 
company in khaki. All towns welcome 
good tourists. One town suggests that you 
“Drive slow and enjoy our town; 
Drive fast and see our jail.” 


O PROVIDE playgrounds near the 

great centers of population, the State 
Park movement has contributed something 
of inestimable value which future genera- 
tions alone will appreciate to its full value. 
Think what it meant on one day last year 
for 35,000 of New York’s underworked 
and underprivileged toilers to spend a day’s 
respite from toil in the greatest of our 
State Parks—at Bear Mountain, New 
York. You can take an automobile and 
outboard motor, which combination is so 
popular nowadays, and the enthusiastic 
vacationist is master of land and water. 

Roughly and for vacation purposes, 
our country may be divided into four 
summer vacation sections—l. The Wes- 
tern Mountains. 2. The Northern Lake- 
lands. 3. The Eastern Seaboard. 4 The 
Southland. 

The Western Mountains contain the 
majority of our National Parks, Monu- 
ments and Forests strung along the great 
mountain chains—the Rockies and Pacific 
Coast Ranges—between which is a desert. 
The Rockies are within feasible reach of 
New Yorkers on an average length vaca- 
tion, and they offer Colorado with its Mesa 
Verde and Rocky Mountain National 
Parks, Wyoming and the Yellowstone, 
Montana with Glacier Park; while the 
Pacific Coast states, with only a one to 
three-day motor ride from the Rockies, 
offer in California, Yosemite and the Big 
Trees, the Muir Woods and Mount Lassen 
Volcanic Park; in Oregon, Crater Lake 
National Park; and in Washington, Mount 
Rainier National Park. The National 
Parks and Forests are ideal for general 
camping and recreation, where motoring, 
pack horse trips, big game hunting (except- 
ing the Parks) and trout fishing are best. 
The desert trails are not to be feared, for 
the roadways are well signposted and main- 
tained for travel. at a reasonable speed. 
About 2,750,000 people motor camping 
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visited our western mountain regions last 
year, coming from east of the Mississippi 
River. 

The Eastern Seaboard region includes 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
eastern Canada, the area around Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Carolinas and Virginia, and 
serves a vast, multitude from the most 
densely populated districts of our common- 
wealth and here, where most needed, the 
State Park system is well established and 
accessible for the short vacation time of the 
wage earner. The region offers good fish- 
ing in hundreds of lakes and streams, hunt- 
ing in season, ideal recreation and the 
particular allurements of the seashore it- 
self. Two million, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand people took advantage of 
their near-by heritage of the eastern sea- 
board out of doors last year. Maine alone 
offers the vacationist 3,000 square miles 
of water surface, represented by 1,500 lakes 
of great beauty, and 5,000 rivers and 
streams, and interspersed by | wonderful 
forests of pine, spruce and white birch, 
covering 20,000 square miles and harboring 
great quantities of big game, the native 
home of moose, deer and bear. 


UR Southland region goes across the 

continent, Florida, the Gulf Coast, Ari- 
zona, New Mexicoand southern California, 
and is our winter playground, The highways 
are dependable and there is a great variety 
in topography from the lakes and seashore 
of Florida to the mountains of the South- 
west; the ocean coast offers deep sea fish- 
ing without a peer in the world. A greater 
number of people each year are projecting 
their vacation plans to include winter as 
well as summer as is shown when over 2,- 
750,000 were checked last year as travelers 
in our southern tier of states. 

The auto-camper can depend upon speedy 
travel over all the trunk line highways. 
Motor camping grounds are universal in 
distribution and if you prefer cabin life you 
will find the cottage camp system well es- 
tablished in the regions west of the Mis- 
souri River, and it is gradually working 
east. Figure upon making 200 miles a day. 
Procure one of the touring guides with 
maps of each state, which gives the new 
United States Highway marking system 
and intermileage between principal towns, 
and with it you can project your trip with 
accuracy into any direction. But don’t 
make speed your objective. Take time to 
see the country you traverse, and stop early 
enough to make camp, relax and visit your 
neighbors who hail from the four points 
of the compass. The public motor camp 
is the great melting pot of the outdoor 
loving Americans, who display an admir- 
able camaraderie common to all followers 
of the trails to vacation joys. 


The Cabin Fireplace 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


HE fireplace hearkens back to pri- 

mordial instincts to a wholesome, 

hearty life near nature. It is the 
very incarnation of cheer and comfort, and 
transforms your cabin from a dwelling to 
a home. Besides its quite poetic utility, 
the fireplace answers the practical purpose 
of supplying perfect ventilation of the 
room, and the heat, radiating directly 
from the surface of burning fuel, pos- 
sesses a health-maintaining power that no 
other form of heat can give. Over the 
blazing logs or glowing coals, “His Nibs,” 
the cook, concocts viands which are the 
acme of epicurean delight—here is where 
the Dutch oven reigns supreme and quite 
completely answers all the delectable de- 
mands born of outdoor living. 


To obtain a fireplace that is useful, a 
few simple rules must be followed. Prop- 
erly designed, the flue will take care of the 
smoke instead of forcing it back into the 
room, and it will throw the heat where it 
is wanted. Not one person in a hundred 
constructs his fireplace correctly, and yet 
it is easy if the principles are understood. 
If you want a good fireplace, remember 
that the most vital point is to get the 
throat and smoke chamber built properly. 

As the mason builds his brickwork up 
from the damper to the flue, it is difficult 
for him to leave a properly proportioned 
smoke chamber of proper height and with 
smooth sides. The construction of this 
vital part of the firep’ace is made simple 
by using a metal smoke chamber. Fig. 2. 


This consists of two «steel plates, a 
wrought-iron collar to connect with the 
proper size flue lining, and four bolts. 
This form will sit over the damper, and 
the mason simply builds his brickwork 
around the steel form. If you do not use 
this ready-made form we suggest that you 
build a wooden form for the firebox, con- 
struct your masonry around this and, after 
it has dried, remove the frame. Now build 
another form for the smoke chamber, put 
in the masonry in front and on the sides, 
remove the form and build up the back 
wa!'l of the chimney and continue the flue 


to the top. I would certainly invest in a 
Front 
View act 
Smoke 
Chamber, 








Fig.1. 
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Floor Plan of Firebox. 


36" + 
A, windbreak ledge, 9 inches deep. 
B, throat, 8inchesdeep. C, fixed front 
damper plate. D, movable rear damp- 
er plate. E, smoke chamber. F, flue. 
G, mantel shelf. H, arch. K, chim- 
an: L, firebox section. M, raised 
hearth. N, straight rear wall of fire- 
box, 12 inches high. O, rear wall 
slanting tothroat. P, depth of firebox, 
15 inches. R, cabin floor 





damper as it offers full opportunity for 
fire regulation and saves fuel. Set the 
damper in place immediately after the 
firebox is done. 


DEPTH of 15 inches at the hearth is 

ample in a fireplace up to 36 inches in 
width. Fig. 1. Splay the sides 3%4 inches 
to the foot as shown in the floor plan. 
Make the back of the fireplace the shape 
of a reflector, thereby throwing out into 
the room a maximum of heat. The height 
of the fireplace should not be greater than 
the width—30 inches is ample for a firebox 
36 inches wide. 

Curving the back of the fireplace should 
be avoided as this is likely to throw the 
smoke into the room. It is safer to build 
up three courses of brick, then start to 
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The Cruiser Stag has eight 
roomy pockets, including 
large game pocket that ex- 
tends clear across the back. 
Has button flap openings at 
ends, and holds as much as a 
medium-size knapsack. Remov- 
able blood-proof inner lining 
for back pocket, $1.50 extra. 





When you pull up to shooting position the 
Cruiser Stag aon perfect freedom of 
movement, No bunching of cloth. No tight- 
ness at the shoulders or across the back. 


How to order 


Made in sizes 36 to 48, with sizes 50 
and §2at se cent extra. Sold by cloth- 
epartment stores, sporting 
goods stores. if your dealer can’t supply 
you, order direct under money-back 
guarantee. Be sure to give chest size. 
Corors: Navy Blue No. 741-8 


ing stores, 


Hunter’s Red No. 741-10 
Forest Green No. 741-6 


Brown-and-black plaid No. 741-5 
Red-and-black plaid No. 741-7 
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Complete weather protection, 
Convertible collar keeps tha 
neck snug and warm in snow, 
wind and rain. Full shoulder 
cape and double sleeves— 
keeps out rain like a double 
tent; gives added warmth and 
protection where most needed. 


















Originally designed for Timber Cruisers in the 

north woods, the Cruiser Stag is now worn by 

hunters, fishermen, and outdoor men every- 
where. Price $12.50 postpaid. 
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Weis Stag is getting A 


ROM Alaska to the Carolinas this famous Hirsch-Weis 

Stag is worn by outdoor men for all-weather protection 
and perfect freedom of body movement. Where there’s 
rough going, where blizzard, rain, snow and biting wind 
are encountered, this Stag encourages arm and body action 
and keeps its owner warm, dry, comfortable. 

Hirsch-Weis Stags are made from 24-o0z. all-wool Oregon flan- 
nel, treated by a special process and guaranteed waterproof. 
Cold stays out. Rain bounces off. Winds don’t penetrate. Built 
for action. No [binding in the arms, shoulders or across the 
back. Smart in appearance—made in attractive plaids and solid 
colors. Write for booklet showing Stag models and patterns Action! No tightness in the arms. No 


. . . binding. You'll appreciate the warmth and 
in actual colors. Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Company, Portland, Oregon. _ roominess of a Cruiser Stag 00 a fishing trip. 







Use this Coupon 
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Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co., 
Department E-2 
Portland, Oregon 





D S$... enclosed. Send Cruiser Stag. Chest 
size... Color No. isiniannione 

(CO Please send me free Stag booklet in actual colors. 
Name : saikesteciieeteianebaigiisel A Print) 


Green-and-black plaid No. 741-9 Address 



















Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
eled to fit the hand 
with asure,easygrip () 
— pointed to find its 
way quickly—double-edged 
to follow through. Just the 
knife you need forcutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do. 

No. 49—Leather Handle, 42 inch blade, 

with Leather Sheath «+ $2. 
No. 50 — Stag Handle, 4%2 inch blade, 

with Leather Sheath «= $ 


MARBLES 


OUTING EQUIPMENT 


**For Every Hour in the Open”’ 


Marble’s 
Watere 


Proof 4 
Match Box X 
u Size of 10 

2 gauge shell. 
a Absolutely 
water-proof 
ta Holds sev- 













Marble’s Products are sold by most good d 
or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


48 page. Handy pocket 
size. Shows thecomplete § 
Marble line. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. 
Company 


571 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich., U. S.A. 











West 
Canadian Representatives 
R. H. Conle 
405A Travelers’ Bldg. 
Winnipeg 


Western Representatives: 


McDonald & ¢. 


Lin-¢ r 


orth, 737 Call 030.6% 
Mig SanFran- ,6c8 9 of 
tiseo Calil, vo * ¥ 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 

















BEAN’S COLD PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so 
as to make your Hunting Rubbers and 
Moccasins feel the same as your everyday 
shoes. Every hunter should wear them 
on long tramps. 

Made of high-grade sheepskin and pig- 
skin with adjustable steel arch. 

Send for Catalog of Maine Hunting 
Footwear and Other Specialties 


L. L. BEAN, 467 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
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The fireway of the fireplace from the hearth to the chimney can be fashioned ac- 

curately if the builder will adhere to the diagram. Proper draft regulation and 

simplicity in construction are better done if you use a steel smoke chamber and 
iron damper 


slope the back forward on a straight line 
and bring it up under the entire rear flange 
of the damper casting. Only two layers 
of brick should be carried across the front 
opening, thus keeping the thickness of the 
under side or soffit down to 4 inches. The 
iron throat or damper relieves the mason 
of the formation of the most critical part 
of the fireplace, and its front flange acts 
as a support for the arch brick and ma- 
sonry above, so that no additional angle 
iron is needed. This form also induces the 
building of a wind shelf of adequate size 
which prevents smoke from being blown 
into the room by down drafts. 

Next to the throat, the smoke chamber 
is the most important part of the fire- 
place. The funnel-shaped, smooth sides of 
the smoke chamber act as a nozzle, giving 
the smoke a force up the flue. Do not use 
too small a flue—have it at least half the 
area of the firebox opening. 

The essential feature of getting the 
proper draft is the placing of the wind- 
break ledge so that its top or flat surface 
is above the lower edge of the lintel— 
about 4 inches. The width of the fireplace 
varies according to your needs—about 3 feet 
is good, and this will handle fairly large 
logs. If your cabin is already built, cut 
your fireplace opening in the end or wall 
with the northern exposure, and build the 
masonry outside the cabin wall. This will 
give your cabin interior a maximum of 
floor space. You can use stone which may 
be quarried from a near-by hillside or use 
brick. The interior of the firebox is best 
faced with special fire brick. In laying 
these units, it is obvious that you must 
keep the joints of one layer from coincid- 
ing with those just below. The timber 
which arches the hearth must be heavy to 
withstand the weight of one side of the 
chimney above and must be covered, on 


the exposed surface, with mortar to pre- 
vent firing. An iron bar, if available, is best. 


ce SECURE proper draft the throat of 
the flue opening is made narrow (8 
inches) by building the windbreak ledge 
forward. This shelf prevents too much 
air rushing down into the firebox and 
throwing smoke into the room. It ala ac- 
celerates drafts upward. (See the direc- 
tion of the arrows in Fig. 1.) The flue 
passage should represent 10 per cent of 
the fireplace opening, the width of which 
is 36 inches, depth 15 inches and height 30 
inches. Necessarily, the base of the chim- 
ney will be large enough to enclose the 
ground space which the fireplace occupies 
within, but after reaching the windbreak 
ledge and above the arch log you can 
gradually reduce the chimney’s inside di- 
mensions to a foot square and continue 
thus to the top. In his book, “The Real 
Log Cabin,” C. D. Aldrich describes the 
use of a metal tube form around which 





Fig. 3. 
A, the rotary control. 
control 


Two types of the iron damper. 
B, the lever 











the chimney is built and then the tube is 
withdrawn. 

Fashion an iron crane to revolve from 
a pivot fixed at one side of the firebox. 
A set of andirons helps wonderfully in 
aiding combustion by permitting oxygen 
to get at the burning logs. A fire set, con- 
sisting of poker, shovel and tongs, and a 
broom are indispensable. The raising of 
the hearth a foot above the cabin floor is a 
great relief to the cook, who thus does not 
have to bend over so much in the exercise 
of duties which we would not have him 
shun for the world. 


ral InTS 


Battery Camp Lights 

HE particular advantage of these lights 

is that they are to be worn on the head 
to which they are adjusted by a band, and 
wherever you look the light follows your 
eyes. An eyelet on the band keeps the 
cord out of the way where it cannot inter- 
fere with the free use of the hands or arms 
and the reflector can be tilted to any angle. 
This light weighs about 2 ounces. The 
current from the long-life battery of three 
standard cells is carried to the lamp by a 
small, black silk-covered cord. The bat- 





tery case can be attached to the belt by a 
hook or it can be carried in the pocket. 
There are two styles for choice. One is 
the “focusing” for outdoor use where long 
range is required, and it throws a 360- 
foot shaft of light. It is equipped with a 
No. 13 mazda lamp. The non-focusing 
lamp is for general use where a clear wide 
ray of light is required. It gives a 40-foot 
circle of clear light. The bulb used is the 
No. 17 mazda. This type of lamp is a de- 
parture from the usual and presents a much- 
needed utility. 


A New, Lightweight Binocular 


SPORTSMAN’S binocular with cen- 

tral adjustment, weighing but 10 
ounces, is well received by outdoor men, 
supplying the good-sized objective lenses 
and very large ocular lenses with large exit 
pupil which are so much in demand. This 
glass has an unusually high i'lumination 
for a small glass and is 25 per cent higher 
than in most small prism binoculars. The 
field of view at 1,000 yards 
is 150 yards. The objec- 
tive tubes extend consid- 
erably beyond the lenses 
and serve well as_ sun- 
shields, a feature which 
we do not find on most 
other small glasses. The big advan- 
tage of the binocular is the stereoscopic 





effect, which is enhanced in this glass by | 


having the objective lenses far apart. The 
workmanship is of the finest. Comparing 
this new binocular with another make of 
equal magnification, we find a much larger 
field of vision in the new glass. The very 
compactness and lightness in weight of 
this new sportsman’s binocular are other 
points of advantage which we outdoor 
folks approve. 
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CLOTHING 





Curistmas thought... @ 
Town aND Country /eather wind- Toe "Pe : leath 
breakers and jackets similar in style to the sir tex a coe 
illustrations are made in a variety of se- jacket! There are models for men, 
lected leathers in all desirable colors. women and children. 


Style — fit — comfort — action! 


Sup into a Town and Country leather jacket. Follow 
your favorite sport out in the frosty autumn ait. 
You will be warm and snug, yet free for action. 


Add to the zest of the day and the joy you get 


out of your favorite gun by being properly and 
comfortably garbed. 


Town and County Sport Clothing is offered in a wide selection of 
models and colors. Only select domestic and imported leathers are 
used. . . . Sturdy—smart—serviceable! . . . Most up-to-date deal- 
ers sell Town and Country out-o-doors clothing. If yours doesn’t, 
write for illustrated booklet. 


GUITERMAN BROTHERS 


CA) Originators of cold-resisting clothing AZ»d 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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PEGS 


LEATHER PUTTEES 


For Protection 
and Comfort 


rz 















} ews hunting through brush and bram- 
bles— for covering rough, snake-in- 
fested country—for cross-country motor- 
ing — camping— scouting — surveying — 
the leather puttee is ideal protection. No 
hooks orlacestocatchin brush—they can’t 
snag—on or off in a jiffy. 

WILLIAMS leather puttees are 
carefully made by experts to in- 
sure perfect fit and absolute 
comfort. Made of the finest 
solid leathers in all 
styles and prices. Most 
good dealers carry 
WILLIAMS puttees, 


WILLIAMS Sam Browne belts and | 


garrison belts. 

Ask for WILLIAMS puttees at your 
sporting goods store, shoe store, or the 
nearest army goods store. 


The 
Williams Manufacturing 


Company 
Portsmouth 


LEATHER ~_ PRODUCTS 
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| Adventure! Thrills! | 


| DOWN THE WORLD’S 
| MOST DANGEROUS 
| RIVER 


By Clyde Eddy 


Every reader with a taste for ad- | 
| venture will experience many authen- 
| tic, hair-raising moments with this 
book! Clyde Eddy—the only man | 

who has navigated the rapids of the | 
wild, turbid Colorado River at extreme | 
high and low levels of water—relives 
of its 300 





| his victorious conquest 
| treacherous rapids. 


| 


| 
| 
At your bookshop, $2.50 | 


STOKES, Publishers 

















In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 


The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 


$2.50 Postpaid. 
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Trail ‘Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


When Closing Up the Summer Cabin 


UY two large garbage cans when 

closing a summer cabin for the sea- 
son. Into one’put all bedding, into the 
other all provisions, to protect from rats 
and dampness. At a little expense cov- 
ers can be fitted with hinges and padlocks 
and your things are safe. You have 





| peace of mind on the subject for a small 





investment.—Juliette Frazier, Ore. 
A Handy Camp Bed 


CAMP bed can be easily made from 

two burlap sacks and poles. Cut 
holes in the bottom corners of the bags 
for the insertion of poles, 3 inches in 
diameter and long enough to extend be- 
yond the bags to rest on cross logs. 
Slip the poles through the bags, which 
are stretched by having the long poles 
rest in notches cut in the ground logs, 


Fares errs ae ere 

















by nails or by lashing them in place. 
It is a good feature to cut short poles 
and notch the ends as shown in the cut, 


| and drive them between the long poles 


Ohio | 


to act as stretchers. These should be 


| 3 inches longer than the distance between 


| the long poles 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. | 


“A” -to “B.” dt 1s also 
a good plan to rip the bottoms of the 
sacks, as otherwise the seam is not able 
to stretch as does the rest of the cloth, 
and you will have a ridge in the middle 
of the bed which interferes with comfort- 
able sleeping. All you need to carry on 
the trip is a pair of sacks of equal size 
and prepare the poles when getting ready 
for the night—Dale Foord, Ark. 


Keeping Warm on Camp Cots 


Ce of the most perplexing problems 
which confront the late fall camper is 
the difficulty of sleeping comfortably when 
the chilly night air from the lake or river 
begins to creep in. 

The unsuspecting novice usually chooses 
the popular camp cot and starts off with 
three or four blankets and a satisfied feel- 
ing that his nights will be passed in com- 
fort. Many of us have literally buried 
ourselves under what, by morning, seemed 
like tons of blankets, canvas tarps and 
rubber sheets in an attempt to sleep warm. 
Canvas cots are satisfactory if one will 
follow this plan of handling the blankets. 

Carry a thick felt pad the size of the cot, 
and a waterproof tarpaulin that will cover 
the cot entirely and reach to the ground 
on all sides. 

Throw several large boulders into the fire 
and accumulate as many hot coals as is 
possible before time to turn in. When you 
are ready to retire, scoop out a shallow 
place under the cot and shovel in some 
hot ashes. Cover these with hot stones 
and add a little loose dirt to any coals 
which might flame. Cover this with the 
tarp and weight its corners to the ground 
with stones. Spread on the felt pad, roll 
up in your blanket and let the camp fire 
go out. If the cold gets through your 
blankets cover them with the tarp.—George 
D. Robey, Ohio. 


With Rifle and Canoe in the 
New North 


(Continued from page 12) 


he knows is along the Vermillion River, 
which drains the lakes to the southwest of 
us, and flows into Lac Seul. We deter- 
mined to return to the railroad by way of 
that river, and Johnson gave us informa- 
tion about portages, etc. As will be seen 
later it turned out that there were no 
portages, and therefore no canoes could 
ever have traveled that route before. The 
only thing we can figure out is that John- 
son must have traversed the country in 
winter with dog team, and have created the 
portages out of his imagination. 


E WERE getting more and more 

meat hungry, and our stomachs were 
so insistent that something had to be done 
about it. So Mike Marchant and I started 
out in one canoe with a light outfit the day 
after we reached Hooker Lake, going 
northeast through Vincent Lake, the next 
large lake to the north. How we made that 
canoe fly! I used to think I was pretty 
good with a paddle, having been raised in a 
canoe as a small kid, but Mike is the best 
canoeman I have ever seen. He has a 
swing and power to his stroke that is most 
remarkable, and for six years running he 
won all the canoe races on the Ottawa 
River when he was younger. Incidentally, 
we were both the same age, fifty-two, 
both the same height, 6 feet, 2 inches, and 
both the same weight, 200 pounds. We 
pushed that canoe forward at over 6 miles 
an hour, and the spruces and pines on the 
lake shores glided past in the mist of early 
morning like ghosts. We_ investigated 
every likely-looking piece of moose coun- 
try that we could approach upwind, but 





The insert painting next month 
ANTELOPE 
Painted by Robert Lindneux 
for the OUTDOOR LIFE Nature Series 











with no avail, and nightfall found us in 
a little lean-to camp 35 miles to the north- 
east of our companions, with a very poor 
opinion of the country for moose. About 
noon the next day we were on the shore 
of a large lake where a little stream came 
in, which our map showed as flowing out 
of a much smaller lake only half a mile 
away. I left Mike in the canoe and went 
up this stream on foot to have a look at 
the little lake. At the outlet of this little 
lake there was a beaver dam, and knee- 
deep in the dam stood a bull moose. It 
was just like taking candy from a baby; 
a perfect heart shot at 75 yards, and we 
had our meat. This bull had a small head, 
only about 40 inches, and I would never 
have thought of shooting it, had we not 
needed meat so badly. Late that night we 
were back on Hooker Lake with our com- 
panions, feasting on many frying pans full 
of good, tender meat. 

We spent a week around H-oker and 
Vincent Lakes, and other large lakes to 
the north, and then we headed southwest 
through Ghost Lake to return by the way 
of Vermillion River and its reputed good 
moose country. Johnson had indicated to 
us on our map where we would find the 
portages leading from Ghost Lake, through 
Spirit Lake and a chain of three other 
little lakes, to Ragged Wood Lake which 
is one of the sources of Vermillion River. 
But when we reached the head of Ghost 
Lake there was no sign of any portage, 
nor any trace of man, although we pros- 
pected for these portages for a day. We 
were therefore obliged to spend five days 
cutting portages through the worst kind of 
burned-over forest before we could reach 
Ragged Wood Lake, and it snowed and 











five days—real 


sleeted hard all man’s 
work. But now there is a fine route 
through for all who care to follow in our 
wake.* The country around Spirit Lake 
looks fine for bear, trees being bitten and 
clawed everywhere. As soon as we 
reached this lake, my dog, Birch, jumping 
out of the canoe, got up a bear and chased 
it out of the country. Personally I draw 
the line at shooting black bears, they seem 
to me to be our most interesting wild 
animal, the humorists of the animal king- 
dom, absolutely harmless, and they. are 
disappearing so fast that I think the time 


has come in most places to give them abso- | 


lute protection. 


HE weather cleared the very minute 

that we hewed our way through a mile 
of a down timber portage and reached a 
sandy beach on Ragged Wood Lake. And 
now we were to be treated to two weeks of 
the loveliest weather I have ever experi- 
enced. Clear, crisp and cool, without a 
breath of air, the mirror surface of the 
lake reflected its rock and pine-clad shores. 
It was so clear and still that we could both 
see and hear ducks 2 miles away. The 
smoke from our camp fire that evening 
went straight up like a rope to disappear in 
the blue zenith, Now I know why these 
are called the “Silent Places.” Many years 
before, a family of Indians had camped on 
this point, and they had evidently had luck 
because there was a large drying rack for 
moose meat, precisely of the same con- 
struction as one which I had found six 
years before in the Rockies near Peace 
River, 2,000 miles to the west. That night 
we heard the s'ush, slush, slush of a moose 
walking way down the lake, and a fox 
investigated our camp. It was full moon, 
and once in a while, looking out over the 
lake, we would see the ribbon made by 
a muskrat as it swam across. 

Vermillion River, which flows out of the 
south end of Ragged Wood Lake, is a 
beautiful little stream, ideal for canoeing, 
a portage or a pretty lake every 6 miles or 
so just to break the monotony. We were 
six days drifting down it and traversing 
the many lakes into which it expanded— 
delightful, lazy days when we could lie 
back in our canoes and drift, and let the 
current carry us along, and thus noise- 
lessly sneak up on ducks, or muskrats, or 
cow moose. There were some nice little 
rapids which we ran with whoops of de- 
light at the rush and roar of the water. 
But in one of these, where the river enters 
the first of the Highstone Lakes, Fred and 
I almost came to grief. The rapid was 
a regular chute, 75 yards or so long, swift, 
steep and smooth except for a curl and 
boil at the very bottom, which seemed to 
indicate a rock near the surface. We 
figured that we could easily pass to the left 
of that, so with a shout I headed the canoe 
in, and down we slid with ever-increasing 
speed. Instantly it seemed we reached the 
bottom to strike a submerged log lying 
completely across the stream, and only 3 
inches under the surface. The only thing 
that saved us was the extreme drop and 
volume of the current. The water in- 
stantly surged up behind and under the 
canoe, and literally lifted us and hurled 
us over that log and out into the lake be- 
fore we realized what had happened. We 
thought for certain that we had knocked 
a large hole in the canoe, but when we 
landed and made an examination of the 


*I have written up the entire canoe route in 
exact detail, and it will be published this summer 
(1929) in the form of a description of the 
“Green Grass Lakes Canoe Route—Ontario,” and 
can be obtained from C. K. Howard, General 
Tourist Agent, Canadian National © Railway, 
Montreal, Canada. Any guide or good woods- 
man with this description and the air map will 
have no difficulty at all in following our route 
and finding all portages. 
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Now you can have 


LIGHTER — 


TOUGHER 


hunting and fishing boots 





In snow — The 
DUBOIS 


All-rubber laced 
boot, rugged and 
light. ll-and 15- 
inch heights, glossy 
black or swagger 
buff. Boot protec- 
tion, shoe com- 
fort. 















In wet woods 


or fields 
The SEBEK 


Ribbed rubber 
foot, leather top. 
Heights, 8-16 in. 
Sporting model 
of a lumberman’s 
favorite. 














In water— The LITE-’N- TUF 


Aristocrat of all fishing and 
duck boots. Swagger buff 
or black—rolls up to shoe 
size. Lengths — 

knee to hip. 






“CC oodrich 











BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 

ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 


Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
3910 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
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CAMPING 


By Horace Kephart 

The author is one of America’s best known 
authorities on camping and his experience 
and advice are invaluable to others enjoying 
outdoor trips. 

This book tells you how to build camp fires, 
outfitting, etc. It is practical and instructive 
and at the same time interesting reading. 


$1.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
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1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo 
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‘The New Mirakel 


“Daylux’ 
“AlRAK 


Universal Focus and 


Stereoscopic Vision 

Pocket orism, 8 power, 

DAYLUX 10 oz., $35. New and 
used glasses in all 

BINOCULAR makes, powers, 


weights and sizes; $5 
upward Pocket 6x1 
inch German tele- 
scope in a combina- 
tion of three (40-50- 
60) instantly change- 
able powers; $15. n 
pocket prism binocu- 
lars 3%, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 powers, 5 to 
10 oz. weight, $13 
upward Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


J. Alden Loring, Box OL, Owego, N.Y. 
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This Button on Every Coat 
Guarantees the New 


Drybak 


ALL WOOL 
WATER PROOF 


HHuntine Suit 


Most talked of outfit 
DRYBAK ever created. 
Garments are made 
from 30 oz. all wool. 
Woven in fast colors 
—red and black. 
Styled to give 
every hunting 
need. Made up 
in breeches 
with horse hide 
patches, stag 
shirt, coat and 
cap. The only 
guaranteed wa- 












ter-repellenr 
woolen line. 


BLOOD PROOF 
CAME POCKET 


Coat is full lined in back. Has outside cape in front, 
adjustable sleeves and four buttoned patch pockess. Slicker 
lined blood proof pocket across back with side entrances, 

Sleeves are pendulum style. Ask for DRYBAK woolen 
apparel and get the utmost in hunting comfort, warmth, 
wear and convenience. No. CC10 Coat $13.50. 





THE DRYBAK CORP., 93 Worth St., New York City 


Send me special catalog containing infor- 
OL-3 


GENTLEMEN: 
mation about woolen apparel. 


Name 





Address 

















__BEAN’S 
HUNTING SHOE 





















Light 
as a moc- 
casin with 
protection 
of a heavy 
hunting 
boot. 

Price with and 
without heels, 
8-inch, $5.50 
10-inch, $7.00 
12- -inch, $8.35 


Non-slip sole 30c extra 
Send for Fall 
Catalog 


L. L. BEAN 
466 Main St. 
Freeport, Me. 


To Far Western Alaska for Big Game 
By Theo. H. Hubback 
Outdoor Life Book Shop Denver, Colo. 











| bottom there was not a scratch. 


| from 


Outdoor Life cE} Outdoor Recreation 
I think | 


our companions who watched our descent 
above were more scared than we 
were. When the current lifted us up they 
could see the entire bottom of our canoe, 
and they thought we were done for. Served 


Bring Back The Picture 


(Continued from page 21) 


The outdoorsman who wants to bring 
back the picture, without the fuss and 


| bother of a tripod and focusing cloth, 


us right for not going down on shore and | 


looking the rapid over, before we took it 
on. By cutting out the log, the others slid 


| down in perfect safety. 


| stone Lakes, 
| low, 


E HAD been letting the youngsters, 

Coe and Hersch, precede us every 
day by about a mile as they were very keen 
for moose, neither having ever shot one. 
Between the second and third of the High- 
the river runs wide and shal- 
with pond lilies and water grasses, 
and here they ran onto a good bull, and 
Hersch shot it. By this time the meat of 
the moose I had shot was running low, and 
this made a fine addition to our larder. 
The following day we lay over to clean 
the head and properly care for the scalp 
and meat, 


and I went off on a still hunt | 


of my own, the country here all being good | 


green timber. A little after noon I arrived 
on the shore of a little lake south of the 
westernmost of the Highstone Lakes, just 
in time to see three caribou, a magnificent 
stag and two females, swimming the lake. 
They landed in a minute or two, 500 yards 


from me, but I had the joy of watching 
them through a remarkably good pair of | 


binoculars. It was the first time that I 
had ever seen caribou swimming, all my 
previous experiences with this species hav- 
ing been in the high mountains of the 
Northwest, and I was particularly struck 
with the remarkable speed with which 
they swam. It looked from a distance as 
though they must have been making from 
6 to 8 miles an hour. A week before I 
had seen a bull moose swim a lake a mile 
wide, and they certainly went twice as 
fast as the moose. From all I can learn, 
a few woodland caribou in small bands 
wander over this country occasionally, but 
they are very scarce, and it would not pay 
anyone to come here for caribou. It is an 


excellent moose country, and in places 


| where the burnt land has grown up with 


| every lake. 


berry bushes, there are quite a good num- 
| ber of black bear. A few deer are to be 
found, mostly near the settlements along 
the railroad, where they are not so both- 
ered by wolves. The pike and pickerel 
fishing is really excellent, and one will 
find one or two flocks of ducks on almost 


| to an epidemic among them several years 








| ago, but are now getting quite plentiful 


again. Above all, it is the most glorious, 
unspoiled canoeing country I have ever 
dipped a paddle in; an easy country, too, 
that the older man will appreciate if he 
does not wish to be too strenuous, and 





Grouse were protected owing | 


with thousands and thousands of unnamed 


lakes extending hundreds of miles to the 
north for the youngster who can use his 
strength in long days with paddle and 
tump line. The beauty of its waters, 
shores and skies, and the hush of it all, 


| sink into one’s soul. 


E REACHED the railroad at the | 


town of Sioux Lookout, a divisional 
point on the railroad, with about 1,000 in- 
habitants, having been gone six weeks 


should purchase a reflecting camera, or, 
perhaps, a camera that uses standard movie 
film. Naturally, these highly intricate and 
more or less complicated instruments will 
cost from $50 up—mostly up. 


7 Graflex is probably the most dur- 
able and _ fool-proof of reflecting 
cameras. Being made in this country, 
parts and repairs may be procured prompt- 
ly. They are necessarily heavy and bulky, 
but they do insure good snapshot results; 
mainly because the image is seen right side 
up and full picture size up to the instant 
the exposure is made. Naturally, accurate 
focusing is a matter of mere seconds. This 
type of camera is the only thing for the 
photographing of birds, animals, racing 
boats, airplanes, rodeo stunts, motor cars 
and other rapidly moving objects. Some 
of these Graflexes, designed for profes- 
sionals, take lenses of various focal lengths, 
up to telephotos. Instead of being tied 
down to inferior roll and pack films, or 
having to fuss with heavy, breakable glass 
plates, the Graflex user may secure a maga- 
zine to hold twelve cut films. These 
magazines are absolutely light proof, and 
while they should be loaded in a dark 
room, or in a changing bag, twelve films 
will last most outdoorsmen an entire day 
If necessary an extra magazine may be 
carried along. 

Cut films are now the preferable medium 
for the outdoorsman to use. They are 





NEXT MONTH 
‘*ONE DUCK DOG” 
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thicker than film pack or roll film, and 
are cut and loaded in holders in the same 
manner as dry plates, used by profes- 
sional photographers. Cut film is procur- 
able in a number of grades and speed of 
emulsion. The Panchromatic film, in con- 


nection with a Wratten K-3 filter, in- 
| creasing normal exposure four and one- 


half times, is especially recommended for 
landscape, flower and other colorful photog- 
raphy. While this combination doesn’t 
produce actual color photographs, the 
color values are apparent, and clouds may 
be photographed in landscape work. In 
distant or “bird’s-eye views,” the back- 
ground comes out clear on the Panchro- 
matic negatives, whereas it is hopelessly 
overexposed and lost on the ordinary film. 


HE Revolving Back Auto Graflex is 

probably the best camera on the market 
for the wild life and outdoor sports photog- 
rapher. The long bellows permit using 
long focus lenses, and the photographing 
of small objects near life size. Telephoto 
lenses may be used on these cameras, which 
are indispensable for wild life photog- 
raphy. I use three lenses with my 
34%4x4% R. B. Auto Graflex: a 6%-inch 


| Dogmar F. 4.5; an 84-inch Cooke F. 5.6; 
and a 14-inch Radar telephoto. This bat- 


Were I doing the trip over again, I should | 


start from Sioux Lookout and reverse the 
route, as all supplies can be obtained there, 
making it a more convenient jumping-off 
place. Also it is possible from Sioux 
Lookout to visit only the good moose 
country on Vermillion River, 
two short portages, and it is entirely prac- 
tical to use an outboard motor in the 
canoe, thus enabling one to get well into 


| good country in only two days from Sioux 


' Lookout. 


| the outdoor photographer. 


tery of lenses answers every purpose of 
For the seri- 


| ous worker I would suggest the same out- 


with only | 


fit in the 4x5 size. I find it necessary to 
use a lens shade with this camera. An 
attachment may be bought for $1.25, or 
you can have the lens manufacturer make 
a flange, threaded to screw into the lens 
mount. 

The sky filter is an accessory every out: 
door photographer should have in his kit. 
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It is a supplementary lens of yellow glass | 


at the top, graduated to clear glass at the 


bottom, permitting clouds to appear in | 


snapshot pictures—to state it in non- 
technical terms. As cited in the paragraph 
above, cloud pictures by the usual method 
increase the normal exposure three to four 
and one-half times, 
snapshots improbable. The Ramstein sky 
filter is one of the best quality. 

The question of what film size the out- 
doorsman’s camera should take is one that 
will never be agreed upon. Many expert 
outdoorsmen swear by precise pocket ma- 
chines, using standard movie film, little 
larger than a postage stamp, while at least 
one famous outdoor photographer, Julian 
Dimock, recommends the 61%4x8% size on 
the theory that supplies will be so heavy 
and bulky the user will take the utmost 
pains to make every shot count. Person- 
ally, I see no excuse for using a larger 
camera than the 5x7, even when pictures 
are made for publication, and my opinion 
is that the 4x5 is the most universally 
useful size. I have always been partial 
toward the 10x15 cm. size (approximately 
4x6 inches) because of the pleasing pro- 
portion for landscapes. Nearly all im- 
ported cameras are made in this size, but, 
unfortunately, only film-pack adapters and 
single metal plate holders are provided, 
and neither are entirely satisfactory. Were 
cut film holders supplied, I should elect 
the 10x15 cm. the ideal size for the earnest 
outdoor photographer. 

There is a very important advantage to 
the small camera and its short focus lens, 
due to this optical law: The shorter the 
focal length of the lens, the greater the 
depth of focus at a given stop. In effect, 
that means that an F. 4.5 lens on a pocket 
camera may be used “wide open,” and the 
depth of focus will be sufficient to insure 


making fully-timed | 





the subject being sharp, if due care has | 


been taken in estimating the distance. 
lens of same aperture that will cover a 
5x7 film will have such shallow depth of 
focus wide open as to be impracticable. 
Therefore, in actual practice, it is almost 
a waste of money to buy a larger lens 


than an F. 6.3 for a 4x5 or larger camera. | 


Incidentally, many expert photographers 
claim the F. 4.5 lens is inferior to the 
6.3, even when stopped down to the same 
aperture. Whether this is true in the same 
make of lens, I am not prepared to say. 


OW here is where, in theory if not 

in practice, the hand cameras us- 
ing movie film have it all over the larger 
cameras: They can be equipped with F. 
3.5 or even faster lenses, and at wide 
open there will be plenty of depth of focus. 
Movie lenses are now made as fast as F, 


The | 


1.9, which is just sixteen times faster than | 
F 


8, the maximum speed lenses usually 
furnished on hand cameras of moderate 


cost in the post card size. 


It is possible | 


to secure fully-timed snapshots with these | 


movie hand cameras on dull, cloudy days 
and inside rooms on bright days. Having 
such short focus lens, one is not worried 
about stopping motion. The 1/100-second 
speed is equal in motion stopping power 


to at least 1/500 second on the 4x5 camera | 


shutter. 


The Leica is a pocket camera of this 


sort, using enough standard size movie 
film to make thirty-six exposures. The 
shutter operates up to 1/300 second. A 
range finder is supplied, and the view 
finder is the direct type. It is a precision 


instrument, as any camera so compact, and | 


using such small film, must be. I am in- 
formed by an owner of one of these 
cameras that the negatives enlarge nicely 
up to about 8x10 inches. 

A happy compromise between the mini- 
ature cameras and the hand camera is the 
24x34. I have 


used a Goerz roll-film | 
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EXCELLENT WATER-TURNI 


DITIONS ANDO 


YF > She Sportsmans Gill ~< 1 
tdoor Tootwear 


REQUIRES SPECIALIZED FOOTWEAR—FOOTWEAR THAT HAS 


DURABLE—THAT GIVES FOOT PROTECTION UNDER ALL CON- 
1S, ABOVE ALL, ABSOLUTELY COMFORTABLE. 


NG POWERS-—THAT IS TOUGH AND 





FISHING 


FOR THE FISHERMAN WH 
DEVELOPED A SPECIAL WA 


ASSURES FIRM FOOTING. 





THAT OVERCOMES THE DANGER OF SLIPPERY ROCKS AND 


iO WADES HIS STREAMS, BASS HAS 
DOING SHOE WITH PIANO-FELT SOLE 








y GOLFING 





FLEXIBILITY SO ESSENTIA 
THAT IS TO BE FOUND IN 





FOR GOLF NO OTHER FOOTWEAR HAS THE COMFORT AND 


SMARTLY CORRECT BASS MOCCASINS FOR GOLF. 


L FOR PLAYING YOUR BEST GAME 
A MOCCASIN, ESPECIALLY IN THE 









AND WORN BY EXPERTS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF N. H. 


BOOTS. 


WINTER SPORTS 


BASS SKI BOOTS AND SNOWSHOE MOCCASINS ARE ENDORSED 


LEGIATE AND INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONS, WEAR BASS SKI 


THE MAJORITY OF SKIERS ON 
WINTER SPORTS TEAM. INTERCOL- 











Bass Outdoor Foote 


ing the complete line. 





BASS OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR IS PREFERRED BY SPORTSMEN BECAUSE IT IS BUILT FROM THE BEST 
MATERIALS, EXPRESSLY FOR THE PURPOSE INTENDED, BY A CONCERN WHICH HAS SPECIALIZED IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY, 


makes an unusual gift that every real sportsman will appreciate. 
Ask us to send you the name of your nearest dealer and the new -Free Bass Catalog show- 


y G.H Bass & Co. 


35 Main St., Wilton, Maine 




















National Sportsman 


is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed fuli of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
@ sporting magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE FAMOUS 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 














requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, durable, keen- 


cutting edges e points are shaped_just right ol nN 
clean Tob of ae slitting a skinning. SPEC iAL FFER. 
We will send you National Sportsman -CUAL OF. a whole 
year, 12 big issues, and this Remington Sportsman’s Knife. 
The Name ‘‘Remin: one on the 
blade is your guarantee of quality 











Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today 
to NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 277 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




















Anniversary 


Amazing power, next to Sunlight, Car- 
bide Gas, 600 foot range. For Hunting, 


Trapping, Camping, etc. Price $9.75 
Postage Paid. Send for free Catalog. 


Brilliant Search Light Mtg. Co. 
508 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 4 hicago, Il. 


Six Years with the Texas 
Rangers 


Will appeal to all Western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 
ten by a Texas author. His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a master- 














piece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 
pages, liberally illustrated. Price $4 delivered—your 
money back is not satisfied. Descriptive folder non 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 
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FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


Complete Outfits for Explorers, Engineers, Hunters 


Fiala New ree cow li pris- 
matic, central focusing $34 


Zeiss, Hensoldt and other 
high-grade Prism Glasses 


noculars, 10 oz. and scientific instruments. 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


Light Weight, Sanitary, Scientifically Correct. 


No hooks 


ners. Explorers say “Best Bag Made.” 


Write for Complete Catalog: Guns, Tents, Telescopes, Binoculars, ete. 


E-47 Warren St., New York 
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Youll never know 


fo ot-fatigue-. 


in a pair of Bergmann Springsoles 


“I have had excellent service and No \ 
comfort from my Bergmann boots in past d\\\ 
the mountains of Idaho during all f aN /\ i 
seasons and in all sorts of weather. IN, % ZY 
I think I have covered 2000 miles in \\\\_t\ 7%.) 
these shoes."—A. L. Cramer, “\¥<1 


Gibbonsville, Idaho. | Kp 


WS ? Ya 
hs a 

Bergmann Springsole boots pro- ES 
vide an armor-like protection combined with a 
natural springiness that carries the feet forward 
tirelessly over the toughest trails. Tops are soft 
and pliable. Soles are one- 
piece with a heel which can- 
not catch or break off. Full 
grain bellows tongue. Army 
studs for easy lacing. Five 
ea Ap to $25.00. All 
sizes in 12 and 16 inch heights 
(14 inch on special ome) 
Sold by leading sporting goods 
and shoe retailers, or direct 
from factory if no dealer near 
you. Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Portland, Ore. 


Write to Dept.-E-1 for 
Springsole catalog and 
foot- measuring chart. 


The BERGMANN 
-Cfpringsok BOOT 


“The Most Powerful Shoe in America.” 


* * * * *£ k *€ 
























PARTRIDGE VEST 
OR SLEEVELESS COAT 


Light weight for moderate climates. 

EISNER-DUPONT TWILLS—Large full arm- 
holes for comfcrt. Bellows Hand Pockets, with 
improved flaps; washable game pockets. Shell 
loops both sides. Shoulders reinforced. 


=ESNER-DUPONT- 


EISNER Supreme Quality—DUPONT Processed 
fabrics—a double guarantee of wear and weather- 
resistance, comfort and service. Models and fab- 
rics suitable for all climates. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue N=33 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
RED BANK, N. J. 


Showrooms 
SAN FRANCISCO 


wey Ne 451 Mission St. 


RK 
261 Fifth Ave. 


- 
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' camera equipped with Dogmar F. 4.5 4- 


inch lens for a number of years, and have 
made some excellent negatives with it. The 
F. 4.5 lens is really useful in a camera 
of this size, and it is a mighty dull day 


| when a snapshot can not be made at F. 4.5 


with some assurance of a properly exposed 
film. 

So much for camera paraphernalia. 
After all, results depend largely on the 
man behind the camera. 

One of the first things you are told 
when you purchase a camera over the 
counter is to have the sun at your back 
when taking a picture. This is equivalent 
to advising the amateur gunner to have 
the game leading straight away before 
shooting. Both hunter and photographer 
are going to take their shots as.they come. 


| A side lighting is invariably preferable. 


| like even honors. 


Therefore early morning and late after- 
noon are the best periods for artistic out- 
door photography. In regard to lighting, 
just go slow on taking shots directly to- 
ward the light. However, moonlight ef- 
fects on the water are taken by shooting 
toward a sun half obscured by clouds, and 
sheep pictures are best when the sunlight 
strikes across their backs. 


ha LANDSCAPE photography, an old 


rule is to have the horizon line either 


in the angling world. I knew all I need 
do was to keep my right thumb and finger 
about the reel handle and take up line 
when the fish rushed across the surface or 
fell trickily back toward the rod. The tip 
I kept well elevated, which cares for the 
slack in such events. At last the fish found 
this would not work, so it darted away, 
up the river, swimming deep and deter- 
mined as though it had made up its mind 
to no longer haunt these old and loved 
pools. I was forced this time to respond 
by running up the shore. 


HE trick of setting the butt of the rod 
forward which I had worked once with 
such good results no longer effected its 
purpose. The big fellow merely bored 
down and kept on going. I felt the line 


| stretch, dangerously far, then I gave in. 





one-third or two-thirds from the bottom; | 


certainly not through the center of the 
picture. Invariably the sky portion should 
occupy one-third of the picture, except 
when clouds predominate in interest. In 
a vertical composition, the subject should 
not be posed in the center of the film. As 
in story-writing, there should be a pre- 
dominating subject, comparable to the 


to one side of center in the picture. An- 
other thing to avoid in composing a pic- 
ture is the corner of blank sky, or open 
water or beach. The picture heavy on 


I went bounding over scrub’ willows, 
through grass and weeds, plunging over 


| treacherous muskrat burrows that had been 
| broken through on the shore, and tripping 


through stiff cottonwood brush. And all 
the time the reel was steadily losing line. 
A mere shadow of that 80-yard spoolful 
remained, when I saw ahead the menace of 
an old sycamore top which some long-ago 
flood had bedded down firmly into the 
channel of the stream. On either side lay 
a channel of flowing water, and it was the 
far one that the musky decided to accept. 
This would end my battle. It would mean 
but one thing—that the line could never 
reach about that distant stub and still fol- 
low the course of the traveling fish. 
Some quarter of a mile above us was a 


| railroad trestle, about whose piers there 
| lay giant drifts of rocks, with deep water 


one side with foliage and blank on the | 


other side is often seen in the amateur’s 
album. A boat or human 
usually be introduced into the scene to 
advantage. Again I'll repeat that hackneyed 


| warning to avoid having your subjects 


gaze directly into the camera lens. 

Sportsmen who bring back the pictures 
will live over their trips as they thumb 
the pages of the album. Just be sure there 
is a picture in every photograph. 


Three Frosts And Then— 
Muskies 
(Continued from page 19) 


hysterical battles that dislodge more hooks 
perhaps than any other struggle that a 
fisherman can experience. But there was 
no way out of it. Fight we must, that 
musky and I, there on that south wind 
rifled pool, and it was then that tackle and 
skill must be pitted against the vicious 


figure may | 


, : | luri its sanctuary. 
story theme, and this subject should be | ng the fish to its sa ety 


So I came 
to a panting halt, half astride a red willow 
bush, and decided to bring the thing to an 
issue. I set the rod, I held, and the musky 
caught up the slack at once. Out it came 
again, floundering, fighting savagely, lung- 
ing and falling, amid a sudsing smother 
of water. Then away, but this time I held 
blindly—desperately—and I felt the line 
stretch to the very breaking point, when to 


| the top it lunged and fought wildly, weak- 





| me the battle was almost won. 


pugnacity and strength of what I firmly | 
believe is one of the most tricky fighters | 


of the fresh water streams or lakes. 


| thing is over. 


The springy tip of my rod came in here. | 


Only by using a rod with plenty of spring 
as well as backbone, could I ever hope to 
emerge from such a fracas with anything 
I had once, several sea- 
sons before, fought just such a muskel- 
lunge on this identical pool, in the same 
weather and at the same season, with a 4- 
foot hickory rod. There had not been 
enough spring to that tip, and I had lost 
the fish after battling it with all my soul 
for several minutes. In a flurry of fight- 
ing the rod refused to respond to a sudden 
rush of the fish. But, this time, I had a 
rod I knew would respond. 
good price for it, and it had been made by 


| of the river. 


ening, however, at the very moment whe~ 
victory was within its grasp and, turning, 
it came rushing down the stream. 

I caught up slack, had a shorter line, 
and with both hands lifting I forced the 
musky to come to the top again. This, I 
found, was wearing down its. giant 
strength, and I resorted to it until the 
musky could barely swirl on the surface 
By now I had the fish swim- 
ming in short, shallow rushes back and 
forth through the current, and I lifted 
hard and forced the big fellow’s jaws open. 
This old, old trick among musky anglers 
worked to finish the hard-fought battle. 
Then I worked the fish in close to shore, 
and eventually I had it coursing back and 
forth along the shore. Short rushes told 
Still I was 
careful, for many a muskellunge contest is 
lost just when the angler believes every- 
So I watched and played 
the big fellow more cautiously than ever, 
then it at last gave up, wallowing over on 
its back. I now led it up to the shore and, 
stooping down, I placed my right hand in 
its gills, well back so as not to mutilate my 
fingers on the rasp-like gill bars, and lifted 
the big fish swiftly up to the safety of the 
shore, 

And as I laid 


The contest was over. 


| the big musky on the bleached grass, the 


single hook fell easily out from the large 
hole that. it had worn in the cheek. A little 


| carelessness and I would have lost that 


I had paid a | 


fish. But such things are not to be con- 
sidered when fishing for muskellunge and 
big wall-eyed pike—after the first three 


a company whose products were standard | frosts of autumn! 











Now You Tell One 


(Continued from page 33) 


the edges, in which a great many acorns 
had fallen. Ducks were coming in there 
regularly, but after a week of fine duck 
shooting they became wild. One afternoon 
we took up our positions in a blind at one 
end and waited. At length a flock of mal- 
lards made a wide circle out of range, and 
then dropped int» the water below us, out 
of range. And there they remained, in 
fact wouldn’t budge. At last my friend 
threw his gun to the shoulder and fired into 
the air. Those ducks came up in a hurry, 
but wheeling into the wind they came right 
over us. For a few moments we had duck 
shooting galore. The last duck shot by my 
friend was almost overhead when shot, and 
it came down with a rush straight for his 
head. He was standing up in a blind with 
water almost to his hips. The blind was 
narrow and he could not dodge to right or 


left. Instinctively he threw up his free | 


hand to ward off the blow, but it was too 
late, the duck hit his hand a smashing 
blow. One finger had to be set and his 


wrist was sprained so severely that he had | 


to carry it in a sling for two weeks. Talk 


about dangerous game, but I don’t want | 


any duck hunting like that! 


One more now, fellows, and then it will | 


be your turn! It was late in the afternoon 
while returning from the cabin of an old 
negro, with a split oak cotton basket. We 
use them down here for a variety of uses, 
but this one was quite large, perhaps 3 
feet wide at the top. I had been hunting 
squirrels that afternoon with poor luck as 
usual, and had stopped at the cabin in order 
to have the basket early the next morning. 
While passing along a narrow trail at one 
end of the field I thought I heard squirrels 
in the tree overhead. Dropping the basket 
in the trail I stepped to one side and 
waited, and believe me, I did not have long 
to wait. On one side was dense woods— 
just across the trail a large pecan tree. 
The squirrel I had heard had been cutting 
pecans in that tree. Suddenly I saw a 
large fox squirrel slip down the tree, and 
in order to get back to the dense woods 
he had to go out on a limb right over the 
trail. Just as he started to jump the gap 
in the timber I shot him—and then the 
fun began. He had hardly turned loose 
from the tree in his fall until another 
squirrel darted down the tree and out the 
same limb. Without moving from my 
tracks I shot five squirrels, and going up 
I found three of them in that cotton bas- 
ket! The other two were not far away. 
Now, fellows, come on! If you can beat 
that J’ll show you the tree and the basket, 
and take you quail hunting next Christmas. 


“‘No Hunting”’ 
(Continued from page 35) 


madman. Could this be Joe’s neighbor? 

“Let me see,” I said. “You're Mr. 
Rowski ?” 

Like a flash, “Ya, who’re you?” 

“My name’s Brown, Jim Brown, from 
the cabin over there.” 

“Jim Brown!” 

He wilted. His features relaxed; his 
whole frame sagged; his fists unclinched. 
He drew one trembling hand across his 
eyes as one stunned or awaking from a 
bad dream. 

“Yuh escuse me, mister. I take it all 
back, escuse me.” He tried to smile, but 
unaccustomed to the sudden change, his 
face only warped into a sort of grimace. 

“Yuh hunt here. Yuh shoot all yuh want. 
I not know yuh, yuh escuse me.” 
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| where the dog wished, 


Outdoor Life FE} Outdoor Recreation 


The man had so shrunk that he really 
see — dwarfed. 

‘But I don’t want to hunt in your field,” 
I said, “I 

“Tha’s awright, yuh hunt here, yuh not 
shoot muh cow. I know yuh, Joe know 
yuh.” He was gesticulating again with 
both hands. 

3ut if I hunt in your field,” 
ed, “other fellows will see 
want to hunt too.” 

“Tha’s awright, I fix ’em,” his face 

darkened again. “Yuh haf escuse me, mis- 
ter, I not know yuh.” 


I interrupt- 
me and will 


OGETHER we searched through the 

cat-tails for the lost bird. In some- 
what broken English, he told me just such 
a story as I expected to hear; of a hunter 
who had crept up on the ditch bank in his 
field, “right over there,” pointing to the 
spot, and fired at a flock of feeding ducks, 
killing his best cow in the rushes not 10 
yards away; of two fellows shooting at 
ducks across the little pond in his dooryard 


one morning, breaking his windows and 
scattering the glass into the breakfast 


cooking on the stove; of a young fellow 
who shot two domestic ducks and crept 
back later in an attempt to retrieve them; 
of hunters frightening his work horses, 
one of them to get severely wire- 


causing 
cut. 

I could almost visualize his feelings. 
Like Joe, he was but one of many—an- 
other victim of inadvertent, destructive 
hunters. 


he said, extending a hard, 

In that brief moment as I 
shook his hand, I beheld not the maniac of 
a few minutes before, but a weather- 
beaten, hard-working farmer with kindly, 
honest eyes. What mattered if his teeth 
were somewhat irregular? They fit in a 
jaw that was firm, the jaw of a man who 
would fight for his rights in his own primi- 
tive way. 

As he strode away, I took a last look 
around. A mottled heap, some 20 yards be- 
yond the last cat-tail, caught my eye. I 
walked over, and there, stone-dead, lay my 
“chink.” I called excitedly, “Here he is!” 
He turned, came back, his eyes bright, he 
seemed pleased, I could read the simple, 
honest look that he gave me. I had won 
his confidence. 

Upon reaching the fence, I turned, and 
saw his overalls flapping as he trudged 
along the ditch bank, back to his work. I 
crept through the fence, and there, not a 
vaind away, glaring boldly and accusingly 
at me, was a sign: 

No HuNtiNG 
ALouD 
THiS MEANs YoU. 


“T g0 now,” 
toil-worn hand. 


The Gentleman’s Shooting Dog 
(Continued from page 15) 


dogs solve the problem of making the 
bird lie to point, rather than to try con- 
stantly to be their instructors. Their 
range could be increased without need for 
apprehension, and they would handle their 
birds much better if they were taught 
body-scenting instead of the universal 
over-cautious foot-scenting, which, next to 
loud uttering of commands, flushes more 
birds wildly than anything else. 

The worth of personal proof, of course, 
is limited only to an individual, yet I 
can not refrain from citing a _ recent 
happening while afield for ruffed grouse 


with a companion whose ideals never 
varied an instant from the old, slow 
going, pottering grouse dog, which 


wished and not 
under stress of 


hunted only where he 


the belief that otherwise he would become 
lost or frighten birds. The wide going 
pointer of the woodcock episode ac- 
companied us, as well as his faithful 
old setter of very ancient vintage, ex- 
tremely slow, over-careful to the degree 
of cultivating nerves on my part. This 
much about the pointer—he had a mar- 
velous bird brain. His experience so far 
was slamming into three grouse, which 
flushed wild, but which was sufficient 
to make him think according to the per- 
fect cogitations of a real bird dog. 


N A heavy covert of thorn apple and 

young spruce, the setter drew to point 
on two grouse. The pointer backed her, 
but, with all her care, when her master 
cautioned with a “Steady, girl!” those 
sophisticated birds flushed and flew far 
away to a thicket of alder, spruce and 
hemlock of second growth, the dividing 
line between fields. That pointer marked 
those birds carefully. In a second he 
decided to find them again or bust in 
the attempt. Moreover, he had a way of 
his own in believing that he could make 
them lie in his own artful manner, and 
he felt certain he could get to those 
birds long before the old setter bitch on 
account of his speed and general going, 
as well as his certainty in knowing he 
had marked them correctly. 

He hardly waited for the signal to 
“cast off.” Away he raced with a fric- 
tionless, distance-eating stride, with the 
wind at his back, until he came close to 
the thicket, then, after getting his scent- 
ing acumen directed just right, abruptly 
he turned and came in with a great jump 
against wind, and froze on those two 
grouse. Further events disclosed that 
he was not a foot away from one of 
them. But he surely had them nailed to 


the cross with a perfect, upstanding, 
body-scenting point. 
Those birds were hypnotized before 


the dog’s point until, from force of habit, 
the setter came up and backed staunchly. 
But her owner simply could not control 
himself of his habit acquired from years 
of grouse hunting. “Steady, — girl, 
steady!” he cautioned. 

The utterance relieved those grouse of 
all the hypnotic influence of the pointer. 
Instantly they flushed and boom! boom! 
they charged in flight across a wide open 
area for another thick covert. 

For a moment my companion was 
elated, but soon expressed himself, as 
the pointer ran for a bit of open to ob- 
serve the direction of the birds. “We 
could,” he admitted, with a smile, “im- 
prove our grouse dogs if we permitted 
them to range a little wider, and kept 
our mouths closed. We would have to 
teach them, like the bigger going dogs, 
to keep a course. But,” he added with a 
grimace, “we first have to learn to keep 
a course ourselves before we can teach 
the dogs. And I am certain that if we 
refrained from hollering ‘steady’ all the 
time less grouse would be frightened into 
taking wing when a dog was drawing 
on them.” 


Rattlesnakes and Trout 
(Continued from page 32) 


strike, the fighting sallies, and 10 inches 
from the rainbow lay on the rock. It was 
magic! It was exhilaration! It was liv- 
ing! Five times they struck before a lull. 
Then a pause, and the fly danced several 
times over the pool before:a strike. 
Maybe better waters lay below. I would 
see. I took my grasshoppers and started 
downstream. I hadn’t proceeded far when 









pare aah basi 












the waters went purling under a rocky | 


ledge and there was nothing but the dry 
bed of the creek staring me in the face. 
This puzzled me for a time, but I decided 
if the stream went down, it must come up 
again. Within a hundred yards I found 
the stream again where the water bubbled 
out into a little pool. I crept around be- 
hind a screen of bushes, and dropped my 
grasshopper over. Zing! then a rush. I 
flipped him sharply out, and he struck 
spluttering into the bushes. My unskilled 
flip cost me a nasty tangle, and it was 
some minutes before I got the struggling 
fish, the line and the bushes in three sepa- 
rate places, somewhat removed from each 
other. I had scarcely gotten things un- 
tangled when I was involved a second time 
with bushes, line and a much nicer fish. 
After this I tried to keep cool and use 
what brains I had in landing my fish. Even 
a little brains applied to a thing is a won- 
derful producer of results. 

On down the stream I went. Rattle- 
snakes seemed to be fewer, or possibly 
they saw I was busy and slipped quietly 
away. I was on the point of forgetting 
them. 

For some distance I found nothing that 
looked like fishing water, and suddenly 
the stream disappeared again. Several 
bends were encompassed with no water, 
when I came upon a cave running back un- 
der a rocky wall. In it lay a pool, deep 
and pure, the water coming in at one end 
and going out underground within 20 feet. 
Only a slight swirling marked its passage. 
There was no brush here and the sun was 
streaming halfway back into the recess. 
I stooped low, moved forward very gently 
and flipped my grasshopper well back in. 
The place had a look about it someway. 


I was never sure whether the fly struck | 


the water or not. 


V bret: a flash like lightning ! 
forth in dizzy fashion went the line. 
In that small pool the fish raced, back, in 
down, and out again. A tug convinced 
me that this fish would not be flipped out. 
I played him carefully, reeling him up at 
last, and lifting him out to the rocks. I 
saw by his shape he was no brook trout. 
He was a radiant, pot-bellied, meaty- 
looking trout fully 14 inches long. This 
was the prize of the day. I have since 
learned that it was a Dolly Varden, more 
commonly a lake fish but often found 
in small streams. I fished this pool 
for some minutes, 
I get. I had taken its one fighting war- 
rior, I suppose. 


I was turning back over a boulder, the | = 


way I had come in to the pool, holding my 
fish and my pole, when I saw a tiny rattler 
lying at the foot of the rock. I jabbed at 
him with my pole. 
precedented thing. Instead of gliding away 
he made straight up the rock for me. The 
rock was steep and too smooth for him, 
but he tried again and again. Several in- 
effectual jabs with the pole failed to dis- 


hearten him, but finally a lucky thrust put | 


an end to his vicious little life. I have 
always understood that a rattlesnake will 
never engage a man if there is any oppor- 
tunity to get away. Nor have I ever seen 
one do it save this once. I shall have to 
write to Bevan about this. 

On and on I fished, finding every pool 
the home of hungry trout. I played the 
pools with fly and hopper, and came to 
expect the sudden strike and whirlwind 
speed. Nor was I disappointed, until long 
shadows from the canyon walls turned the 
creek bed into a strange, purple fairy land. 
Then I retraced my steps to the tracks and 
home, happy, with a little learned of west- 
ern fishing and its wondrous sport. 
fish again in Douglas Creek. 


Back and 


but never a rise did | 


Then occurred an un- | 


I shall | 
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Sportsmen --- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


The Original 
Painting 


which is reproduced on this month’s 
cover will be sold for a fraction of its cost. 





Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 
person getting check in this office. 
Also—price on cover paintings reproduced in 
August and December, 1928; February, April, 
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Also—Nature Series paintings reproduced in 
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D'¢ out these issues, you ardent out- 
doorsmen, and see ‘if it’s worth your 

while to have one of these beautiful 
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“@& years of wear and still good” 

—arecord for RED HEAD 
Hunting Pants. Illinois hunter 
writes: “I stillhavethe REDHEAD 
BRAND Hunting Pants I pur- 
chased 6 years ago, using them con- 
tinuously in the summer for fishing 
and hunting in the fall. They are 
absolutely the hunting garment as 
they are water and wind proof and 
every hunter knows these things are 
essential for outdoor use * For com- 
fort, looks, wear and rain protection } 
you can bank on RED HEAD 
Hunting Clothes, 


No GP Full Length Pants. . $5.25 
No GLP Knee Length Pants. 5.75 


Write today for free circular 
describing complete line of 
RED HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases, and Can- 
vas and Leather Equipment. 





ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO, 
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J THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 
This book treats of practically every phase of winter 
sport—snow-shoeing, skiing, coasting, tobogganing, skat- 
ing, hockey, curling, winter camping, ice fishing, rabbit 
hunting, fox hunting, tracking animals, mountain climhb- 
ing. Each has at least a chapter, and there are addi- 
tiona) chapters on wearing apparel, trail transportation, 
winter carnival, life of a logging camp, maple sugar 
making, etc. $2.75 postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Life Book ook Shop, 1824 Curtis St., 
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The Cutts Compensator for Rifles 


HAVE never shot a Cutts compensator 

on a shotgun, but have had considerable 

experience with one on a rifle. I had 
one attached to a Remington model 30, 
30-06 rifle, and have been shooting it for 
about a month, firing 500 shots. There 
are things that I do not know about the 
compensator yet, but I know something. 

This compensator is said to be the first 
that has been issued on a sporting rifle. 
The weight of the device, as given by the 
makers, is 74% ounces; it is 434 inches long 
and adds about 4 inches to the total length 
of barrel. The Remington rifle is par- 
ticularly adapted to this compensator be- 
cause the barrel is short, 22 inches, and 
the entire gun is light. The additional 
weight of the device doesn’t prevent the 
gun from handling well, nor detract a 
great deal from its appearance. The bar- 
rel length as com- 
pensated is 26 
inches, which suits 
me better than a 
22-inch. The en- 
tire rifle is but 1 
inch longer than a 
Magnum Mauser 
with 24-inch bar- . ant 
rel, and the com- 
pensated gun 
weighs a trifle less 
than the Mauser. 

The compensator 
will soon be so 
common that no 
lengthy description . 
seems to be needed. The base end where it 
attaches to the barrel is solid steel for 14% 
inches. The upper % inch is solid, in the 
sense that it has no cuts in it, though of 
course bored out. What might be called the 
rib runs lengthwise the top, 4% inch wide. 
Lying on either side this rib are twelve 
transverse slots, about % inch wide, 
and 3% inch long, cut to the bore, cut so 
as to throw the gas back at a certain angle. 
The bottom % inch is uncut. This steel 
tube is about ¥ inch thick, and the bore 
enlarges in proportion to the outer diame- 
ter. The bore at the muzzle is said to be 
that of a .35 caliber. The compensator 
could have a Marine Corps front sight 
milled out on the top rib, but this has not 
been done as yet. The sighting radius of 
the rifle would thus be increased, and it 
would be the better for such sight, as was 
done with the Maxim Silencer. I am 
sending in a crude drawing which will help 
to indicate what the compensator looks 
like on the rifle. 





HE primary intention of the rifle com- 
pensator is to get rid of recoil. It has 
proved of great 


By Chas. Askins 


weight because of this device. 
we are writing of rifles now. 

The first shot I fired from a compen- 
sated rifle scared me. It seemed to me 
that gas had come out of the breech, and 
having had that happen once or twice be- 
fore, I took out the shell and looked at 
it very suspiciously. I had read that the 
blast was driven back more or less, but I 
knew just how much after the first shot. 
The rifle didn’t kick, to be sure, but I 
thought that was just about offset by the 
peculiar and emphatic noise. I wasn’t par- 
ticularly impressed favorably, because that 
noise caused me to blink. 

I wrote to Colonel Cutts about it, and 
there must have been many nice things that 
I didn’t say. However, I followed that let- 
ter with an apology within three days. It 
happened this way. A friend came along 


However, 





and of course he wanted to try out the 
compensator. After he had fired a few 
shots and hadn’t hit the bull very often, I 
placed five shells in the magazine, sat 
down in the military sitting position, and 
rattled them off as fast as the bolt could 
be worked—probably the whole five went 
in less than fifteen seconds. When we 
went up to see what had happened, I found 
the whole five shots, not in the 10 ring, but 
in an inch group, 100 yards. I had never 
seen anything like that happen before, and 
haven't since either. But I have shot an 
inch group of five shots since, only the 
work was done slowly and carefully. 

Now it seemed to me that I had learned 
something. Getting rid of the recoil was 
not the whole story, for that rifle shot 
finer when not tied down, just held loosely, 
in any kind of hunting position, than I had 
ever seen a .30-06 or any other rifle shoot 
before, weight considered. 

The secret was that the rifle didn’t 
jump. Instead of jumping to the right 
and up, as loosely held rifles have a trick 
of doing with me, it seemed to duck down 
and to the left. And it also seemed that 


no matter how the rifle was held or what 
kind of ammunition was put into it, wher- 
ever you saw the sight, that was precisely 
where the bullet went. That darned rifle 
would have shot inch groups of ten shots, 
if I could have held it. 

It is pretty hard for me to prove that, 
but I was satisfied in my own mind that 
the rifle was doing precisely that. With- 
out anyone to spot shots, shooting five and 
then going up to inspect the target, I got 
a good many five shot groups in a 2-inch 
ring, and occasionally all in the 10 ring, 
still shooting from a sitting position with- 
out the use of a sling. 


N ORDER to illustrate this story with 

targets I shot special targets. No. 1 was 
shot at 100 yards, second target shot, 
simple rest, left arm on a sandbag, right 
on my knee, shoot- 
ing from a pit dug 
in the ground. Ex- 
cept for getting too 
anxious on the last 
two shots and pull- 
ing them low, 
group would have 
been a 1% inches; 


as it is, group 
measures about 134 
inches. Second 


target was shot 
from my favorite 
position, sitting 
without artificial 
rest. Ten _ shots 
went on or in the 9 ring of the small 
bore target, counting 95. From the fifth 
shot to the ninth, all were 10s, shooting 
into an inch at 9 o'clock in the 10 ring. 
The sights when this target was shot were 
changed once. First shot went high at 10 
o'clock, and I ran the sight over one click 
to the right, shooting three 9s at 4 o'clock. 
Put the sight back where it was and made 
all 10s up except the last shot, which I 
called a 9 and it barely was. The difference 
in elevation between shooting with the left 
hand on a sandbag and shooting with the 
rifle held free is shown in the two targets, 
No. 1 and No. 2. No. 1 shot into the 9 
and 8 ring at 11 o'clock; No. 2 into the 
10 ring with the same sight setting, but 
no rest. No. 3 was shot offhand, same 
distance and same sight setting. This was 
the second target shot, the first throwing 
three shots out of the 6-inch bull. All shots 
were bulls on this target, and I was satis- 
fied that I’d not do much better. Target 
No. 4 contains twenty shots, in a 5-inch 
bull, shot with one box of Remington 
Express 180-grain cartridges, sitting posi- 
tion. It is a bit interesting as showing the 


when shot in this 





utility on rifles, 
machine guns, and 
cannon. On the 
latter the recoil 
mechanism and the 
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entire gun may be 
much reduced in 


1, compensator. 2, barrel band. 3, barrel 








position. If shots 
were pulled right, 
they landed in the 
10 ring or about 
there, but some of 
them were let off 


swing of the gun 
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Western Xpert 


the hard-hitting 
quality load that 


price 


7 way Western Xpert shells do 
their work is a treat to every man 
who has ever pulled a trigger on them. 


They hit hard and get the game. Xpert 
isareal quality load that sellsata popular 
price. Dependable, and with the uniform 
quality found in every Western shell. 


Xpert is the choice of shoot- 
ers everywhere for quail 
or rabbit shooting and all 
upland game. Smokeless, 
of course. Waterproof. 
Loaded in 10, 12, 16 and 
20-gauge. 

For Ducks and Geese 
.-. Shoot Long-Range 
Super-X Shells 
The famous Super-X long- 
range load pulls down the 
high-flying ducks and geese 





When You Get a Shot 
You Get a Bird 
with Xpert 
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—and gets them with few cripples. 
Super-X, the load with the Short Shot 
String, gives you clean kills at 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. The shot 
charge travels through the air in a com- 
pact mass, instead of stringing out 
More pellets reach the bird. 


Try the New Super-X 
load with Lubaloy 
(copperized) shot 

For hunters who want even 

greater range than standard 

Super-X shells provide, 

Western is now loading 

Super-X with Lubaloy (cop- 

perized) shot. This isa new 

and exclusive development. 

The pellets are coated with 

tough Lubaloy metal which 
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makes them harder and less subject to 


deformity. The result is greater kill- 
ing power and the longest effective range 
of any shell on the market! 


You can depend on Western Xpert 
Super-X and Field shells to back up 
your aim 100 per cent ... Super-X for 
the long-range shots . . . Xpert and Field 
for upland game and trapshooting. 
Western Field shells have been the 
standby with shooters for more than 
20 years. 


Let us send you interesting folders and 
booklets describing Western shells and 
Western Lubaloy center-fire and rim-fire 
rifle cartridges . . .. World’s Champion 
Ammunition. There is an ammunition 
dealer near you who sells Western. 


Xpert Shells 


Western Lubaloy centerfire and rim-fire cartridges for rifles and pistols are famous for their world-record accuracy . . . Lubaloy Open-point Expanding, Boat-tail and 
Soft-point bullets get the game.and lengthen the life of your gun...Lubaloy .22's won't rust your gun. Are free from grease. Keep your gun, hands and pockets clean. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY ~-— 1119 Hunter Ave. 





- EAST ALTON, ILL. 
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too quickly as the rifle came on, and these 
went to the right in a group of their own. 
A few shots were pulled too late, and these 
went high and to the left. 

I have written a good deal about the 
absurdity of shooting a variety of ammuni- 
tion in a hunting rifle, except for target 
work where the rifle could be sighted in 
«very time ammunition was changed. As 
to that, this compensator alters the situa- 
tion more than a little. I shot Remington 
Express 220 grains, Remington Express 
180 grains, Western 220 grains, Western 
180 grains, B. T., Frankford Arsenal Match 
loading of various years, back to 1914, 
International cartridges of several years, 
ind hand loads, besides others that I hap- 
pened to have. The greatest variation of 
the entire lot, notwithstanding errors of 
holding, would have kept all shots in an 8- 
inch ring at 100 yards. Variation was as 
likely to be in windage as in elevation, but 
a deer at 100 yards never would have 
known that there was any difference at 
all in the way all of these cartridges 
landed about the center. I believe the 
greatest variation in center of impact 
was with Remington 220 grains Express 
and Remington 180 grains Express. Hav- 
ing sighted in with Western 220 grains I 
followed with Remington 220, and the 
center of impact was low and to the left, 
in the 9, 8, and 7 
rings. The 180- 
grain Remington 
centered in the 8 
ring at 2 o'clock. 
The lightly loaded 
International car- 
tridge shot right in 
with the 220-grain 
Western Cartridge 
Company, and my 
hand loads were 
less than an inch 
off the same center. 

All told, it ap- 
peared to me that 
I could go deer hunting and have 
all kinds of ammunition that the mag- 
azine would carry and be pretty cer- 
tain of landing a deer, no matter which 
cartridge happened to come up. Never 
saw any kind of a hunting rifle of 
which I could say that before, and as to 
positions, I think this rifle could be rested 
over a log, hand on the log, not the gun, 
and the bullet would land right about 
where it was held. 


HE principle upon which the com- 

pensator acts will be pretty well under- 
stood from the drawing. Bullet and gas, 
of course, pass out of the rifle into the 
compensator. Then the gas passes upward 
through the ports. In doing this the gas 
is driven backward at an angle, and this 
drives the rifle forward and away from 
the shoulder, and at the same time the gas 
being driven upward acts to drive the bar- 
rel down and to prevent jump. The com- 
pensator in its system of ports is intended, 
as its name implies, to exactly balance the 
jump of the rifle, so that it hangs dead on 
the mark when fired, neither moving up 
nor down nor to either side. Some gas 
will naturally escape with the bullet, and 
this has to be calculated and. allowances 
made in the compensator. The angle at 
which the ports are cut is intended to 
throw the gas blast back above the shoot- 
er’s head, and does this pretty much. In 
shotguns the gas is driven off at right 
angles to the compensator, but the prin- 
ciple is that the sharper the angle at which 
the gas is sent off, the less the recoil, and 
it was desired to get rid of nearly all re- 
coil in the rifle. My own opinion is that 
if the gas were driven off at right angles 
in the rifle, while the recoil would be a 
little more marked, perhaps, the rifle wou'd 
still have no recoil worth mentioning, and 
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the apparent report would be much re- 
duced. 

The entire mechanism of this device is 
based on the fact that recoil is largely 
due to the impact of gas blast on the air, 
reacting on the rifle and driving it back 
with great force, both force and speed. Rid 
of the muzzle blast, the gun driven forward 
instead of being forced backward, recoil be- 
comes negligible. The interrupted forward 
movement of the gas alone wou!ld greatly 
reduce recoil, just as it does in the Maxim 
Silencer, and I have some suspicion that 
the angle at which the gas issued from the 
compensator would not matter a great deal. 
If I were building these things, the gas 
wouldn’t be sent back at a 20° angle nor 
any other angle. 

To a great many the recoil of such a 
rifle as the Springfield is comparatively 
unimportant—they have become  accus- 
tomed to it and like it. Shooting a com- 
pensated rifle they would miss the recoil, 
and the rifle wouldn’t feel “homelike.” The 
recoil of a compensated .06, as nearly as I 
can judge, is about the same as that of 
a .32-20 H. V. It can be felt in the shape 
of a quiver, but without much back thrust. 
To me the recoil reduction is not the most 
important feature of the compensator, but 
what is of greater utility is the ability to 
make hits in any hunting position. There 








Cutts compensator on Remington model 30 (top) and on repeating shotgun 


is no need to figure that if the rifle shot 
to such and such a center when targeted 
prone, it would vary so much when shot 
offhand, and a different centering in any 
other position. The second feature of no 
less importance is that changes in ammuni- 
tion are now of minor importance, where 
once such changes could not be tolerated. 
The most powerful .06 ammunition, the 
220-grain bullet at 2,550 feet, can be shot, 
and following it the International with 
180-grain bullet at 2,200 feet, and the dif- 
ference in recoil or in center of impact will 
barely be noticeable. In fairness, however, 
let me state that Colonel Cutts says every 
rifle is a law unto itself as to its behavior 
when compensated. This being true, the 
fact that my rifle shot Remington 220 
grains Express lower than Western 220 
grains might be reversed in the next rifle— 
all depending probably on barrel vibration. 
Barrel vibration is changed rather than 
eliminated, but the vibration is more stable, 
is not complicated by jump, and the sizes 
of the groups shot are reduced. 


OMEBODY is sure to ask me, in fact 

has asked me, if automatic guns would 
function with the compensator mounted, I 
am told that it makes no difference. This 
must be due to the automatic mechanism 
being functioned by primary recoil, the ac- 
tion and reaction of the gas driving the 
bullet forward and the gun back in pro- 
portion to weight. If this is true, then 
automatic arms would show a little less 
total reduction in recoil than other arms, 
because of the barrel retracting mecha- 
nism, the blow of the moving parts coming 
back with some force, and not being bal- 
anced or compensated in any way. This 
would not apply to machine guns of the 
blow-back type. 


I take it that it would not be worth 
while to apply the compensator to rifles of 
less recoil than the 7 m/m and .30 Krag, 
rifles with a free recoil of around 12 
pounds. On the other hand, this device 
would be a great boon to such rifles as the 
.405 Winchester, .375, .404, and all that 
class of arms we sometimes term elephant 
rifles. Though I have not seen it tried, I 
assume that a .470 rifle would have the re- 
coil so reduced that it might be shot by a 
lady or a boy, and nobody be hurt. 

About that noise, it seems to me that the 
total volume of sound is reduced by the 
compensator, reduced and dulled. Colonel 
Cutts tells me that one man will declare 
the gun makes less noise than it used to, 
while the next man will declare that the 
report is a good deal worse. It depends 
on how sensitive a man’s ears are, I sup- 
pose. Most riflemen have to become ac- 
customed to the new order of report before 
they can shoot the rifle well. I got used 
to it in a hurry by putting cotton in my 
ears, and now pay no attention to anything 
except calling my shot. I have to cuss a 
bad pull just the same as I always did, for 
unfortunately the rifle won’t make amends 
for bad pulling. What it will do is to give 
a man full value for his sighting, and it 
won't make much difference if he tightens 
up with one shot and loosens up with the 
next. A sling is not 
needed except in 
the prone position 
to steady the hold- 
ing, and the prone 
is rarely used in 
game _ shooting. 
When all has been 
said the compen- 
sator is intended 
for the benefit of 
the game shot or 
the offhand shooter 
and is of less value 
to the military shot. 

Note: The Cutts compensator is not yet made 
commercially, still being in the experimental 
stage. As soon as it is produced and ready for 
— to rifles, our readers will be informed. 


Shooting in Oregon in the 
Old Days 


By Morve L. Weaver 


HE southern coast of Oregon in 

1890 was a contrast to several years 

in the deserts and mountains of the 
Southwest, that is, as near desert as Ari- 
zona and New Mexico are acknowledged 
to possess. 

After the scarce water, sparse brush, 
nearly bare mountains and sandy plains, 
the towering forests of Oregon, through 
which the sky was rarely visible, the 
almost impenetrable green undergrowth 
and, more than all, the almost unending 
rain were indeed strange. 

Back several miles from the coast, cov- 
ered with virgin forest and buried about 
20 feet with soil, had been discovered 
what had once been the shore of the sea 
—the value of the discovery being that 
the sand of this former coast bore gold 
in paying quantity. 

As engineer in charge, after a few 
weeks’ preliminary work, the duties took 
but a small portion of the day, the spare 
time usually being occupied in supplying 
the mine table with fresh meat. Deer and 
bear were plentiful and occasional elk 
were seen. It was not long before the 
miners were threatening to “roll their 
blankets” unless the venison diet was 
stopped and “real meat” (meaning beef and 
“sow-bosom”) was served in the diner. 

Let it be said, right now, that of all 
of the elk seen, not one was even shot at. 
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No. 7 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 





(A) Front View of a Shotgun Target 


Eificiency 


E shooter is not only interested in the ve- 
locity, penetration and safety of his shotgun 
ammunition, but he is equally interested in the 
manner in which the shot pellets are distributed 
when they strike the target, whether it be game 
or clay birds. 
This distribution is called the “‘pattern,”’’ and to 
accomplish the best results, this pattern should 
be even and uniform as in the illustration ‘‘C.” 


Patterns are measured at Brandywine Labora- 
tory by means of a target as shown in illustra- 
tion ‘‘A,’? where the shot pellets penetrate a 
sheet of paper suspended directly in front of a 
steel plate. The back of the target is shown in 
illustration *‘B,’’ where it will be noted that an 
electrical make-and-break contact is attached 
to the middle of the plate and which serves to 





(C) Pattern Distribution or 
Counting the Pattern 


measure the velocity simultaneously with the 
registration of the pattern. 


The paper is then removed and the number of 
pellets counted by drawing a 30-inch circle 
whose center is the point of aim. In addition 
to the count, special attention is paid to the 
uniformity of distribution. A pattern unevenly 
distributed would allow of misses because there 
would be many gaps which would provide safety 
areas through which the live or inanimate tar- 
get might escape. 


A full choke gun should shoot 70% of its shot 
charge in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards and a true 
cylinder bore will not do better than 40%. Va- 
rious modifications of the boring at the muzzle 
will come between these limits. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


For information on Target Shooting, write to 


National Rifle Association, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Deer to supply the table were obtain- 
able by a short walk to the nearest open 
glade or to some of the many spots where 
fire had destroyed the brush, and most 
of the trees, and left it so the hunter 
could see a hundred yards or so. Such a 
place selected, a comfortable wait was 
almost certain to bring deer within range, 
then one picked his venison, made a care- 
ful shot and packed the quarry to the 
nearest trail. Maybe one would be 
“toted” clear in to the chef and pack 
animals sent for the others. A crew of 
twenty to forty men laboring each day 
consumed an unbelievable amount of 
meat. 

From Arizona had come a .44-40 Win- 
chester, ’73 model, that had fortified the 
courage of the bearer in the Apache 
country from 1884 and which had been 
on several earnest hunts for the fighting 
“silver-tip” bears of the Southwest, hunts 
that had not been successful. 

The rifle had a set trigger and an 
abominable bone front sight which was 
forever getting broken off—then no one’s 
toothbrush handle was safe. A piece of 
bone or ivory “pinched,” a fine saw and 
a few motions with a file lubricated by 
suitable language, and a new “bead” was 
ready for the next tumble. The gun was 
considered correctly sighted as soon as 
it would “bust” an egg at 50 yards. 

Cougars were plentiful here in Oregon 
and they do scream. Just to show the 
confidence felt in the old ’73 on an occa- 
sion when a snapshot at a small part of 
a large, moving cougar offered. By the 
time the smoke drifted away (no smoke- 
less powder then), nothing could be seen 
or heard of the animal. Knowing that 
these cats, unlike the domestic variety, 
are easily killed, it took but a short 
while to muster courage to creep, on 
hands and knees, into the dense brush 
and there, not more than 6 feet from 
where it was last seen, lay poor pussy, 
8 feet long, and deader than farm relief. 


RANCH a few miles from the mine 
L\had some real “bar” dogs and much 
wind and raiment were wasted following 
these through the thorns and brush until 
the quarry treed. Once a fairly large 
bear trailed by the dogs offered a fair 
running shot that should have term- 
inated the chase right there, but bruin 
merely stumbled and went on, only to be 
shot when treed ten minutes later. An 
examination of the carcass disclosed the 
.44 bullet just snuggled up close to the 
shoulder blade, the bone not broken, and 
the bear, without other complications, 
good for a long and happy life. This 
little incident, attributed to faulty am- 
munition, served to cast a serious doubt 
on the efficiency of the old gun, for the 
bullet had gone 
where pointed, but, 
oe Portuguese 
would say, “lacka de 
ambeesh” when it 
arrived. 

On the first “meat 
hunt” after the above 
affair, when three 
nice bucks had been 
hung up for the 
packer and but three 
cartridges were left 
in the gun, none car- 
ried elsewhere, an 
immense brown bear 
was seen, not 50 
yards distant, tear- 
ing a rotten log to 
pieces in quest of a 
light meal. She was 
big and had none of 
the earmarks of a Pixs 
pet. Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1 Showing the bicycle contrap- 
tion for supplying power for the run- 
ning targets 


A bead was drawn low down _ back 
of the shoulder, but the thought came 
that the cartridge might be like the other 
one. If it was, would two more stop her 
almost inevitable charge? Could a shot at 
the butt of her ear be trusted? Would a 
rough and tumble with a perfectly strange 
female be right and proper? Would the 
cook at the mine keep supper hot? 

The hammer of that perfectly good rifle 
was softly lowered and a hunter with- 
drew, entirely, from the vicinity of that 
bear and went into camp, still with three 
unfired cartridges in the magazine. 

That very night a letter was indited 
to the Winchester Company, setting forth 
just what sort of .45-70 ’86 model rifle 
was wanted. The rifle came in due 
course of time, but too late for Oregon. 


Natural Running Deer and 
Bear Target 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In order that 
our rifle range may be made more com- 
plete and attractive to our large game 
hunters, I have designed and tried out with 
wonderful success a mechanically operated 
running deer and bear target, which has 
created considerable interest, causing larger 
attendance at our shoots. It is obvious that 
this target will net great returns in that 
it means better marksmanship and _ less 
crippled game escaping and so dying a 
lingering death. 
This target operates on a trolley wire 
or steel cable 34 inch in diameter, 15 feet 
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Showing the whole apparatus except the man power 


from the ground and 220 feet between sup- 
ports. The distance from the shooting 
position to the target is about 85 yards 
The jumps are secured by means of a 
pinion mounted on the trolley wheel, which 
operates a gear with an arm attached and 
connected to the target by means of a 
small wire, giving a rise and dropping 
movement to the target. One complete 
revolution of the arm causes the deer to 
make a jump of 23 feet, regardless of the 
speed at which the target is driven. When 
using the bear target, it is necessary to 
change to smaller diameter trolley wheels, 
which reduce the length of the jump. The 
mechanism which forms the rack that sup- 
ports the target is made from white pine 
strips reinforced at the corners by means 
of a 1/16-inch sheet steel plate to with- 
stand the load. 

To the rack are attached strips at each 
end cross-membered to prevent end thrust 
as shown in Figure 1. To thesé supports 
are bolted strips forming a slot in which 
the target operates. These supports were 
made in short lengths as it was first thought 
their life would be very short, but after 
two years’ operation it was found this was 
unnecessary, as renewal was required only 
once. The targets are made life-size in a 
running position and from the ordinary 
beaver board or built-up paper slabs. 


HE power for the operation of this tar- 

get is supplied by means of a bicycle 
using the rear wheel rim as a sheeve to 
which is attached a 3-inch diameter sash 
cord running through a sheeve wheel 
mounted on the tree supporting the large 
cable, as shown in Figure 2. This wheel is 
connected to another sheeve wheel by 
means of a shaft which drives an endless 
wire fastened to the rack, as is also shown 
in Figure 2. Figure 1 shows the bicycle 
and the alteration necessary to make it 
suitable for the purpose. The speed of op- 
eration is controlled only by the bicycle 
operator and can be varied at will. A bicy- 
cle that is ready for scrap will be most 
suitable for this work and also reduces ex- 
pense. 

The left part of Figure 2 shows the rear 
end of a deer moving in an up-and-down 
direction and in synchronism with the run- 
ning target, also making a very fine target 
and requiring considerable skill. The oper- 
ation of this target is supplied by means of 
a gear reduction shown mounted in a box 
on top of the rack, as shown in Figure 2, 
and driven from a sheeve wheel mounted 
on the shaft shown attached to the tree 
and connected to the bicycle by a %-inch 
sash cord. 

Figure 2 shows an enclosure for storing 
the bicycle and mechanism when not in 
use and is built of very cheap lumber. 
Having this extra secondhand lumber 
on hand, it was 
utilized for this 
purpose. This ex- 
pense can be elimi- 
nated if desirable by 
using the range 
building for storing. 
The complete cost of 
this equipment can 
be held to a mini- 
mum, provided the 
necessary material 
can be purchased at 
as near cost as pos- 
sible and the instal- 
lation work is done 
by club members. 

In conclusion, 
might add that we 
were very fortunate 
in finding two trees 
suitable for  sup- 
porting the large 
cable, but it also 
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Photograth of Peters Shoi-string in flight 








ie who have shot it regularly have 


always known that Peters Ammuni- — 


tion has constantly been of the very 
highest quality. 

But it remained for the discovery of the 
amazing process of Spark Photography to 
prove performance and remove any ele- 
ment of guess. Both bullets and shot 
strings are now actually photographed in 
flight—at any desired distance from the 
barrel—so that performance is a known 
factor which is checked and proved. 


The dependability of Peters Ammunition 
is the reason behind the confidence with 
which users have always shot it. Built-in 
quality remains. It is not merely temporary. 

The following evidence as related by 
Dallas Reid of Los Angeles offers a specific 
case in point. He says: 

“Just a line to congratulate you on your 
wonderful ammunition. I bought a new 
.22 rifle and a box of every make car- 
tridge now on the market. Every box 
had some misfires except yours. Peters 








Always ask your 
Dealer for Peters 
Ammunition. 





PETERS 
/ AMMUNITION 





Rustless is the best cartridge made today. 

“Twenty years ago my father bought 
five boxes of Peters loaded paper shells 
with No. 7 shot. A few weeks ago I found 
three of these old shells in a trunk, My 
father thought they would be no good. 
But I took them along when we went 
hunting one day and told my father to 
try and see if they would still shoot. He 
hesitated to do so as he said it would only 
harm the gun, if it would shoot at all, 

“I then gave him my gun and told him 
to shoot one. We set up a small box fifty 
feet away. My father aimed at it, pulled the 
trigger, and the middle of the box went 
out like a light. That was the end of a 
shell that was twenty years old! 

“It didn’t hurt the gun at all and my 
Dad also is now convinced that there are 
no shells like Peters. Instead of shooting 
the other two shells, I am keeping them 
as trophies.” 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. K-43 
New York Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 


Write us for free book- 

let entitled, “What 

Happens After The 
Shot is Fired." 








SHELLS YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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may be said that this worked to a disad- 
vantage due to the fact that the length of 
deer travel was predetermined. However, 
supports can be very cheaply installed by 
using pipe or a scrapped telephone pole 
properly guyed and not exceeding a span 
of about 250 feet. This distance will be 
found to be the most efficient as it affords 
one ample time to empty a rifle shooting 
six shots. 

The writer will gladly supply drawings 
and specifications upon request. 

Manor, Pa. W. C. GARDNER 


The Latest Alaska Hunting 
Book 


“To Far Western Alaska for Big Game,” by 
Theodore R. Hubback; 232 pages; sixty-seven 
illustrations and three maps; $3.50; Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

N THE eve of the disappearance of 
big game herds from this continent, 

it is like a breath of refreshing air from 
the cool Rockies to read the latest hunt- 
ing book from the pen of Theodore R. 
Hubback, of the Federated Malay States. 
An English gentleman of the highest 
type, a sportsman of unsurpassed ethics 
and an entertaining writer, Mr. Hub- 
back has given us a story in his new 
book, the reading of which is second only 
to an actual participation in the trip. 

Each of two of his trips to Alaska is 
described in a facile style, and yet each 
one of them was filled with danger, hard- 
ship and almost insuperable difficulties. 
Mr. Hubback half encircled the globe, 
going to and returning from each trip, 
and was the first white sportsman to 
hunt moose, bear, caribou and sheep on 
the headwaters of the Kuskokwim (Hart- 
man River country, Alaska), where he 
and his guides lost most of their outfit 
and barely came away with their lives. 

Having the pleasure of an intimate as- 
sociation with Mr. Hubback, I can per- 
sonally bespeak for his new book a most 
hearty reception by American sportsmen. 
His great work in foreign wild life con- 
servation, his sterling examples of sports- 
manship in the Alaska game fields and 
his ability to place his thoughts on paper 
in an entertaining manner, will guarantee 
a big sale for his book among our hunt- 
ing brethren. 

Across the water Mr. Hubback is con- 
sidered an authority on most of the forms 
of big game hunting there, being author 
of “Elephant and Seladang Hunting in 
Malaya,” “Three Months in Pahang in 
Search of Big Game,” etc. 

A. McGurre. 


NewAé&A Goods 


The B. & M. Visible Powder Loader 
AND-LOADERS and the reloading clan will 
be interested in learning Belding & Mull, 

Inc., Philipsburg, Pa., is mow making and 
furnishing a new type of powder loader. 

The B. & M. Visible Powder Loader, as 
the name implies, is featuring the safety idea. 
Through a glass front the operator sees the 
powder feed into the adjustable charge tube; 
and again, when he lowers this tube, at each 
complete stroke of the handle, he sees the 
load, or exactly what goes into each shell. 

The machine is simple to operate and more 
convenient to adjust than former machines. 

The makers claim, with ample theoretical 
justification, that the B. & M. Visible Pow- 
der Loader is free from variations in the load 
due to jarring, or from differences in the 
depth and weight of the powder column in 
the hopper. This escape from the usual vari- 
able influences is accomplished in the B. & M. 
machine by separating the actuating powder 
column in the sliding charger from the supply 
powder column in the hopper. 

It will sell at a popular price, no higher 
than others.—Chas. Askins. 
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RifleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 

Best All-Around Side Arm 

Editor:—I would appreciate very much having 
the following questions answered by your gun 
editor: 

1. Is the 1917 Colt .45 (auto.) caliber identi- 
cally the same as the New Service .45 caliber 
with the exception of the cylinder? Could one by 
purchasing a .45 Colt’s cylinder for his 1917 
.45 (auto.) caliber gun have just as efficient an 
arm as is the .45 New Service now made? 


2. Is there enough difference in the effective- 
ness of eA .22 W. R. F. and .32 S. & W. long 
over the .22 long rifle cartridge to warrant one to 
pay the difference in price of the ammunition? 
I have in mind the Police Positive Target model 
and the using of it as an (auxiliary) side arm 
(not for self defense). 

3. I have some old H-T-T magazines (about 
1908). The opinion of sportsmen writing in this 
magazine at that time seemed to favor the S. & W. 
over the Colt’s revolvers because of better rifling 
and a better lining up of cylinder so that they 
would not shoot loose and so the gases or com- 
bustion would not leak so badly between the cyl- 
inder and the barrel. Nothing was said of the 
action of each, however. Were these statements 
in any degree true? If so, please explain. 


4. What kind of sights do the Standard Ger- 
man Luger in the 9 mm. come equipped with? 
What kind of sights could be added as an im- 
provement over the original, or in what ways 
could the original be improved? 

5. Would one be wrong in calling the 9 mm. 
German Luger the best all-around side arm made? 
Why? 

I just sent in my subscription to Ourpoor Lire 
AND RecrEATION the other day and am waiting 
for my first copy.—Eugene E. Wallin, Nebr. 


Answer:—I have your letter of February 7. 
A Colt Model 1917 revolver shooting the .45 
Government automatic cartridge cannot be changed 
over to shoot the .45 Colt cartridge simply by 
changing the cylinder, because there are quite a 
few differences between the .45 Colt New Service 
revolver, and the Colt Model 1917 revolver. The 
Model 1917 was made on a New Service frame; 
but the head of the .45 automatic cartridge, added 
to the thickness of the steel clip used to insure 
simultaneous extraction of all the cartridges, 
makes a greater thickness than the head of the 
old .45 Colt cartridge. In order to provide space 
for this increased thickness the cylinder is made 
shorter in the Model 1917 revolver. The cylin- 
der is held in place when it is swung out by a 
raised surface of the side plate. In the 1917 
revolver this raised surface is relocated to take 
care of the shortened cylinder, so that in order 
to change cylinders it is also necessary to change 
side plates. This involves a considerable amount 
of fitting, not only on the side plate, but also 
on the crane, as each crane is fitted to its own 
individual frame. For this reason the changing of 
these cylinders is regarded as rather impractical 
for the individual, and the revolver should be sent 
back to the Colt works to have the change made. 

In the Colt Police Positive Target revolver I 
should estimate that the .22 long rifle, and the 
.32 S. & W. long cartridges were of about the 
same accuracy, although much would depend upon 
fitting that particular make of ammunition to the 
particular revolver which it was found would give 
the best accuracy in it. The .22 W. R. F. car- 
tridge, as a rule, is not nearly as accurate as the 
other two. Also the difference in killing power 
and effectiveness between the .22 long rifle and 
the .22 W. R. F. cartridges is so microscopic as 
never to show up in actual shooting. The .22 
long rifle cartridge should therefore always be 
chosen instead of the .22 W. R. F. When it 
comes to a choice between the .22 long rifle and 
the .32 S. & W. long cartridges in the revolver, 
that depends quite a lot on exactly what one wants 
the revolver for. If for target shooting and all- 
around work, I think that the .22 long rifle 
cartridge should always be chosen because the 
ammunition is so-much cheaper, thus enabling 
one to get much more practice within the amount 
he can afford. I know of no better weapon than 





the Colt Police Positive Target revolver with which 
to learn to shoot the revolver with real expertness. 
In game shooting, however, the .22 long rifle 
cartridge shot from a pistol or revolver some- 
times does not give enough killing power. I have 
one of these revolvers and have used it for 
many years, and have killed a vast amount of 
small game with it, and I have never found any 
fault whatever with its killing power. I imagine 
that I have killed 100 grouse with it, and I 
don’t remember more than two or three getting 
away that I felt sure I had hit. On the other 
hand, there are some localities where undoubtedly 
this revolver would hardly be entirely satisfac. 
tory for small game. For instance, experience 
seems to indicate that the grouse in the vicinity 
of Lake Chelan in Washington have much more 
vitality than elsewhere. We have had reports 
from that region for the last thirty years at least 
that the .22 long rifle cartridge gives a great many 
failures on grouse, and this in rifles as well as 
in pistols. I imagine that for a locality like that, 
a revolver shooting the .32 S. & W. long cartridge 
would be better. 

There is no truth in the statement that the 
Smith & Wesson revolvers are any better made, 
or any more durable than the Colt revolvers of 
similar type. Because the thrust of the hand in 
rotating the cylinder tends to push it away from 
the frame, Smith & Wesson invented the front 
cylinder lock which contributes greatly to keeping 
the cylinder properly lined up with the bore. 
With the Colt revolver the cylinder rotates in the 
opposite direction so that the thrust of the hand 
tends to press the cylinder towards the frame 
and into perfect alignment, and there is no need 
of a front cylinder lock. These two revolvers 
are the best in the world, are absolutely equal, 
and a choice between the two should be based en- 
tirely on how the grip of each seems to fit the 
hand of the individual. 

The Luger automatic pistols with short barrel 
lengths come equipped with an ordinary open 
rear sight which is, I think, a part of the rear 
hinge of the toggle breech block. I have none 
here so can’t say for certain, but it is merely 
a plain, nonadjustable, open rear sight. The 
models with long barrels are sometimes fitted with 
an open leaf sight adjustable for elevation. A 
skilled gunsmith can very greatly improve sights 
on pistols in many different ways, carrying out 
any practical ideas of his customer. The 9 mm. 
German Luger pistol is by no means the best all- 
around side arm made. As an automatic weapon 
for all-around use it is far excelled by our own 
Colt Government .45 caliber automatic pistol. 
If any weapons deserve the name of the best all- 
around side arms made, they are the Colt Officers’ 
Model revolver, and the Smith & Wesson Military 
and Police Target revolver, both for the .38 S. & 
W. special cartridge.—T. W. 


Trajectories, 170-Grain Bullet 

Editor:—I have a Remington Model 30 Rifle 
in the .30 caliber Rem. Auto Cartridge. I have 
recently bought a Lyman Receiver Sight No. 
48 and as I do not have experience in sighting 
I would like to have you give me some advice 
on the subject. 

Sighting the rifle for 150 yards and using the 
170-grain Remington Express bullet: 

1. How high would it shoot at 100 yards? 
At 125 yards? At 150 yards the bullet would of 
course hit center. 

2. How low would it shoot at 175 yards? At 
200 yards?—R. Valls, Tex. 


Answer:—Referring to your letter, please send 
a 2cent stamp to the Lyman Gun Sight Cor- 
poration, Middlefield, Conn., and ask them to 
send you a little circular telling about the adjust- 
ment of the Lyman receiver sight No. 48. I 
think this will be of very great assistance to you. 

If you sight in your Remington Model 30 rifle 
using 170-grain Express Mushroom bullet to 
strike the point of aim at 150 yards, then the 
bullet will average striking high as follows: 

25 yards 1.5”, 50 yards 1.5”, 75 yards 2.9”, 
100 yards 2.7”, 125 yards 1.7”. 

At 175 yards it will drop 4.3” low, and at 
200 yards 9.7” low. At 225 yards 16” low and 
at 250 yards, about 21” low.—T. W. 


Illinois Duck Season 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

recently announced that the season on 
wild ducks (except wood ducks and eider 
ducks), geese, brant, coots, and Wilson 
snipe, or jacksnipe, in the state of Illinois. 
will close Jan. 7. It opened Sept. 24. 
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When they're flying 
WIDE AND 


HANDSOME 
Execs de talk to’em with US Heavies 


signed for long- 
range work on 
















CLIMAX 
HEAVIES 


“Loads of power” 
at a moderate 
price. Red-paper 
case. Progressive- 
burning powder. 
10, 12, 16, 20 and 
-410 gauges (with 
choice of Oval, 
Herco or D-X in 


ducks, geese and 
brant. Progres- 
sive-burning pow- 
der. Standard- 
length shells. 12, 
16, 20 gauges. 
Lacquered or un- 
lacquered 





When geese and ducks are riding high—yards be- 
yond the range of the ordinary shell—talk to them 
with US Heavies. It’s a language they’ll under- 
stand all right . . . for these powerful long-range 
loads knock ’em down at unbelievable distances. 
They give your gun added yards of effectiveness... 
the extra range that many times means the differ- 
ence between a clean kill and a clear miss. 


Veteran gunners say they’ve never seen a stand- 
ard-length shell with a longer reach than Ajax 
Heavies. ‘“‘Packed with the power of the thunder- 
bolt,” they are the last word in progressive-burning 
powder, long-range loads. Likewise, when it comes 













12 gauge). to long-range shells at a lower price, Climax Heavies 


take their hat off to none. Look where you will, 
you won’t find, at their price, any shell surpassing 
them in speed, reach and killing power. 





Also CLIMAX and 
DEFIANCE loads 


Two mighty good shells for 
field, trap, and Skeet shooting: 


CLIMAX — Stalwart, me- 
dium-priced. Bulk or dense 
smokeless powder. All 
gauges, including .410. Re- 
liable as an old hunting dog. 


DEFIANCE—A high-grade, 
smokeless shell at a low price. 
12, 16 and 20 gauges. ‘“‘The 
shell they’re all shooting.” 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


SHOT-SHELLS 


A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE—A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 




















Rifles 
of the Finest 


QUALITY! 


Your seasoned hunter is a good 
guide to follow when selecting 
a rifle... and Savage Repeat- 
ing Rifles have a reputation 
with those men for always “‘de- 
livering.”’ 


























Model 99 
Hammerless, Repeating Rifle 


A famous Model known throughout the 
world. Extra strengthening at the vital 
parts; barrels of ** Hi-Pressure’’ steel ; quick 
and positive cycle of operation. The longer 
forearm, new finish, raised rampfront sight, 
and other improvements make Savage 99's 
superior in every way. In seven designs. 
Made for: .250-3000, .300, .30-30, .303 and 
22 (Hi-Power ) Savage Cartridges. 


Prices range from $37.50 to $80.00. 


Super-Sporter 
Bolt-ActionRepeatingRifle 


For the man who prefers a bolt-action 
rifle for big game, thesedistinctive Super 
Sporters, Models 40 and 45, embody 
many unique features. Full-fashioned 
forestock; a shortened bolt throw, 2 
faster action. Model 45 is a handsome 
replica of Model gow ith checkering on 
grip and forestock. Has special Lyman 
rear peep-sight. Chambered for such 
outstanding cartridges as the .30-'06 
Springfield, and .30-30, .250-3000, 
-300-Savage. An amazing value. 
Price: Model 40, $35.00. Model 
45» $44.50. 


For full information, send coupon 
below for the complete Sav- 
age Catalog. Or see your 

nearest dealer. 


Model 99-G 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 525, Utica, N.Y. 


Owners and Operators of J. Stevens Arms Co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 525, Utica, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the complete, Free 
Savage Catalog. 
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conducted by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 
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Shotgun Boring 
By O. A. Wagner 


HIS is a subject that has been of 

keen interest to gun makers, hunters 

and sportsmen, ever since wild fowl 
began to get wilder. 

The scatter gun is used mainly on mov- 
ing game because of the difficulties in hit- 
ting moving objects with the single missile 
gun, the rifle. But it soon became apparent 


| that the scatter gun was overdoing its 


scattering ; and, in order to kill at reason- 
able ranges, shooters began to cast about 
for some device to cause the shot charge 
to hold together farther. The only device 


| yet found to do this in anything like a 


satisfactory way is the choke bore, which 
our friend, Kimble, started to working in 


| good shape way back about 1870. His 


famous o!d gun, like the work of the old 
masters at violin making, still remains an 
object worthy of the best efforts of its 
many imitators. 

The writer of this article does not pre- 
tend to know all about shotgun boring. 
Though having made some barrels and 


| having rebored several barrels that are 


| with excessive choke. 


The man who knows uses | 


~ II Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half acenturyv 





able to show patterns well into the 80s, it 
might not be unreasonable for the writer 
to claim to know a little about the subject, 
and to be able to yet learn. 

To begin with, the inside of a shotgun 











form the shot to the least possible extent, 
also so it will be the least liable to cause 
tipping of the wads, and yet so as to per- 
mit the least possible escape of gas past 
the wads. The common type of cone as 
found in most guns is a cone in shape; that 
is where it gets its name. It really should 
be called the shoulder, as in the improved 
forms it is not a cone at all, but a rounded 
shoulder formed with a view of getting 
rid of the old cone. I fail to see why some 
of the improved types of cones have not 
been adopted by the gun makers long be- 
fore this. I have reference to those cones 
designed by Mr. Sweeley, P. A. Brick, F. 
L. Sanders and others. Personally I am in- 
clined to believe that the Brick style of 
cone, with which I am most familiar, 
leaves little to be desired in anything that 
is possible in the way of a cone. For a 
description of the Brick cone I refer the 
reader to the January, 1926, number of 
OutTpoor LIFE. 

And now for the bore section of the bar- 
rel. It must do something else besides just 
shine. It must conduct the shot charge 
from the cone to the choke without inter- 
ference, or leakage of gas past the wads. 
I think the proper form of this part of the 
barrel should be a true cylinder, provided 





Shotgun barrel measuring device 36 inches long; made by the author, has stop gauge. 
not shown, for regulating depth at which measurement is to be taken 


barrel might well be divided into four sec- 
tions—the chamber, the cone or shoulder, 
the bore and the choke. Just which of these 
divisions is most important I have never 
decided. In fact, I believe one to be as 
| important as the other. To neglect any 
one is detrimental to the best results. 
The chamber must have draft or taper 
to permit extraction of the empty case, 
but the draft must not be excessive, espe- 
cially up next to the cone. The last half 
inch had better be straight rather than 
have excessive draft. Too much taper 
up next to the cone will act like a choke 
and deflect the shot away from the barrel 
wall, making excessive choke necessary 
to get choke bore results at all. Such a 
barrel is always very sensitive to different 
lengths and thicknesses of case wall. Lap 
chambers, those in which the end of the 
case laps into the cone, are of use only 
The reducing of 
the size of the shot column counteracts 
excessive choke, but such barrels are too 
sensitive to slight variations in length and 
thickness of case to be satisfactory to any- 
one except the most expert hand loader. 


EXT is the cone or shoulder, a subject 

on which much has been written. I 
think all agree with me when I say that the 
cone is a necessary evil of the breech load- 
er. It is in the way, but it is there never- 
theless and must be reckoned with. The cone 
or ‘shoulder is caused by the reduction in 
size from the chamber diameter to the bore 
diameter, just an offset. But the shot 
charge, the wads and the powder cases 
must pass this point, so it is up to the bar- 
rel borer to form the cone so it will de- 


it remains a true cylinder under the heat 
and pressure of the explosion. Shotgun 
barrels are made so light and it is impos- 
sible to obtain steel that is not variable as 

hardness, strength, etc., so that there 
is more or less disturbance of the bore as 
the explosion occurs. Other things that 
tend to disturb the interior ballistics of 
the shotgun are sight ribs, magazine bands 
and lugs, and irregularities in thickness of 
the barrel wall. 


ND, finally, the choke, about which so 
many conflicting opinions exist. In the 

past the average shooter would not be sat- 
isfied without a great deal of choke on his 
gun; and a barrel that would admit a dime 
through the muzzle (12 gauge) subjected 
the owner to the ridicule of the bunch. 
But the dime test is not worth a dime. A 
normal barrel will not shoot well with 
excessive choke. If you find a barrel with 
excessive choke that shoots well, you will 
find some abnormalities in the chamber 
cone or bore that counteract the excessive 
choke. I consider a total constriction of 
over .032 (12 gauge) as excessive. There 
is nothing mysterious about the function- 
ing of the choke so far as I can see. Its 
only duty is to deflect or glance the shot 
toward a common center, thus overcoming 
to a great extent the natural tendency of 
the shot charge to spread. A straight taper 
in the choke gives poor results; otherwise 
the choke problem would have been solved 
long ago. The natural laws which govern 
the action of the choke on the shot charge 
indicate that the proper taper for the choke 
must be a curved or hollow taper. This 
curve is not a regular curve conforming 
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to a single radius, but is a progressive or 
increasing curve, conforming to many 
radii, each” shorter than the former. This, 
you see, complicated the problem of boring 
the correct choke, also of reproducing it. 
Once through the cut and try methed we 
did get the ideal choke. 

Anothér of the difficulties the barrel 
borer encounters is the taking of measure- 
ments in the bore. The factories have 
special made-to-order instruments for the 
purpose which are very expensive. The 
accompanying sketch shows the _ inside 
transfer gauge, made for the purpose. 
With it a shotgun barrel can be measured 
at any point between breech and muzzle; 
measurements are transferred to an out- 
side micrometer; a bit slow, but it serves 
the purpose. As to dimensions .729 of 
course is standard for 12 gauge. How- 
ever, few barrels are standard size. I 
have measured quite a few barrels; the 
smallest was .722, the largest .747. Before 
the days of the progressive load most bar- 
rels were bored something near standard. 
This permits these old guns to be rebored 
for the progressive loads of the Super-X 
types, as these loads with their large wads 
favor the overbored barrel. Undersized 
barrels seldom give good results with the 
long range load, regardless of any claims 
to the contrary. Overbored barrels make 
good duck guns, but some double guns are 
too thin to overbore. 


HE common practice is to polish shot- 

gun barrels by rotary motion. Rotary 
scratches can not be seen as readily as 
longitudinal scratches, so it is easier to 
make a barrel tickle the eye. But it is a 
hard matter to prevent making slight 
pockets and constrictions in a barrel when 
polishing by rotary motion. Also these 
rotary scratches act like a fine file and lead 
more readily than longitudinal polishing. 
Polishing by reciprocating motion may not 
look as velvety as rotary polishing, but it 
is superior for shooting qualities. It is 
an easy matter to spoil a good barrel in 
polishing. A normal barrel after one shot 
has been fired through a clean barrel bore 
should show light shot streaks from cone 
to termination of choke; any breaking off 
of the streaks indicates abnormal bore or 
abnormal aetion due to other causes. Many 
are the difficulties of the barrel borer. 


Official List of All Winners | 
at Grand American 

Handicap | 

(COMPILED BY BREIDY ) | 


MONDAY, AUGUST 19 
Class Championships, 200 targets 
Bk. on 
Shoot-off Bk. 


197 


AA—1—Frank M. Troeh......... 


2—Gus Payne ................ sivetys’ SOS 396] 

3—Sam Jenny ................... w. 25-19 196 | 
A—1—H. Pendergast, Phoenix, N. Y. .......... 199 
2—M. Ravenscroft, Ancona, IIl..... ... 198 
3—E. V. Minock, Ios Angeles...... ... 197 
B—1—O. B. Hinz, Oshkosh, Wis....... ... 197 





2—Count Smyth, Lamar, Mo....... cin 196 








3—G. A. Marr, Woodstock, Ont... .......... 194 
C—1—C. Mason, Kennett Sq., Pa..... ... 192 
2—J. Pullin, McDonough, Ga....... ... 191 
3——-P. B. Bishop, Iroquois, S. D due. 

J. R. Cothran, Atfanta, Ga................. 190 
(Cothran left grounds.) | 

D—1—J. Brookman, Cedar Rap., Ia. .......... 194 
2—E. Longworthy, Andover, N. Y. .......... 190 
3—B. Dambly, Dickinson, N. D... .......... 189 
E—1—Oscar Wuerz, New York Cy. .......... 185 
2—J. Newland, Midland City, O. 24 183 | 
3—L. M. Krieg, Newark, Ohio.... 23 183 
Alice Crothers, Philadelphia.... 20 183 

J. R.. Boorde, Hoopeston, IIl..... 20 183 


Entry—1929, 563; 1928, 477. 
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The biggest 
ee Lattle rifle 


PRICE 
$2995 
OODCHUCKS and wolves, coyotes and 
bobcats, jack rabbits and deer,—here’sa rifle 
to take care of ’em all. It’s the nearest thing to an 
all ’round rifle you’ll get—the Model 25 Rem- 
ington Slide Action Repeater. 


It’s made in .25—20 and .32 calibre—full length 
or carbine. It’s light in weight, but it packs a wal- 
lop. You won’t find a prettier rifle to look at or 
a better one to handle. Lines are graceful, balance 
is perfect, actionis positive and 
smooth. Stock and fore-end of 
dark, American walnut. 

See the Model 25 at your dealer’s. 


He has it in stock orcan easily get 
it. Descriptive circular on request. 





Remington 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. Kleanbore Cartridges 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition Te accurate and sure They 
25 Broadway New York City ading and pitting. ‘ 





Remington, 
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What a Gun! 
H. & R. “FOLDING” SINGLE GUN 


410-12m/m, for 2}4 in. shells. 22’ 
Steel Barrel. Stock, fine black wal- 
nut; flexible hard rubber butt plate. 
Weight, about 434 Ibs. Also takes 44 
w.C. B., 24°. 3. and 44 Game 
Getter Shot Cartridges, and 410 and 
+4 Game Getter with round ball. 


Folds up like a jackknife. 
Snaps into shooting position 
smooth asalock. Just the thing 
for vermin on the farm, rabbits, 
squirrels and small game. 
Every boy and every gunner 
ought to have one. Jim and 
Bul swear by theirs. Send us 
at once your dealer’s name and 
the names and addresses of five 
who want a handy folding gun 
and we will send you a book 
of Fifty Prize Hunting Stories. 

















If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, the gun will be 
shipped postpaid upon re- 
cetpt of $12.00; Weather- 
proof Carrying Case $1.75 
extra. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Dept. 4 Worcester, Mass. 








J 








duck hunt- 

er, has kill- 

ed about 

900 ducks 

“ with a 10 

gauge Ithaca. Seven white 

winged coots were brought 

down with one shot. George 

says “After years of shooting 

I have nothing but a good 
word for my old Ithaca.” 


“TIthacas outshoot them all.” 
Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box10,Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 





Name 
Address 
City 


Stace 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 20 
North American Clay Target Championship, 


200 targets Bk. on 
Shoot-off Bk. 
1—Gus Payne, Oklahoma City............... ........... 199 
| 2—Steve Crothers, Philadelphia........... 25-25 198 
3—-Frank M. Troeh, Portland 25-24 198 


2 
: 2 
Caspar Hofmann, 3d, Denver.......... 23 198 
Karl Maust, Detroit......... orcesruace 23 198 
Class Trophies 
Bi Bm) — a PGC cancers sssticnnsne i peceriocnn, SOR 





2—-Steve Crothers ........ 25-25 198 
3—Frank M. Troeh......... . 25-24 198 
Bim rT BRE ainsi scsanccscceectevenmncticnd Yesdotanats 198 
2—C M. Cooper, Sylvania, O..... 25 197 
3—D. Caldwell, Amarillo, Tex..... 24 197 
B—1—H. Roberts, E. Fult’ham, O. .......... 197 
2—H. J. Trimmer, Detroit.......2...°....2 195 
3—H. Newman, Sweetwater, Tex. 25-25 194 

C. E. Bonner, New York City 25-24 194 

E. M. Hachelhoffer, Ackley, Va. 24 194 

G. W. Alling, New Haven 24 194 

G. A. Marr, Woodstock, Ont. 24 194 

W. Heughes, Brignton, N. Y... 23 194 
C—1—F Wetstein, Springfield, IIl... .......... 193 
2—H. E. White, Malta, Ohio...... 24 192 
3—E. A. Harris, San Antonio...... 23-24 192 

H. B. Dorn, Beloit, Wis..... 23-23 192 

Dr. E. Boyer, Johnstown, Pa. 22 192 
D—1—J. Brookman, Cedar Rap., Ia. .......... 194 
2—W. O. Bliss, Vermillion, S. D. ......... 192 
3—F. Kearney, Wessington, S. D. .......... 191 

| E—1—Jeanette Jay, Waverly, Ia. 23-23-22 186 
2—O. Wuerz, New York Cy. 23-23-20 186 
3—Tony Marietta, Danville, Ill. ......... 184 


Women’s North American Clay Target Cham- 
pionship : 
1—-Miss Eunice Haggard, Winchester, Ky... 190 


md J, 2B... Dror sisniiscccccctinese widens; tusstbewe 194 
2—J. Williams, Smithville, Mo. 24 189 
3—M. Schuster, Springfield, Ill. 23 189 


Professional Singles Championship— 





1—Earl Donahue, Ottumwa, Ia............-......... 200 
2—Homer Clark, East Alton, II... ie 
3—J. R. Jahn,-Spirit Lake, “Ta. < cues 198 
(Did not shoot off.) 
Entry—1929, 587; 1928, 520 
IFHURSDAY, AUGUST 22 
Preliminary Handicap, 100 targets— 
Broke on 


Yds. Sh’t-off Bk. 

1—J. B. Fontaine, Philadelphia.... 21 
2—H. Ludwig, St. Benedict, Ia. 21 
3—J. Egermann, Naperv’e, IIl..... 21 24-23 98 
G. A. Maar, Woodstock, Ont. 21 23 98 


Highest score—Women— 


1—Mrs. Norman Pillot, Houston, Tex.......... 96 
2—Miss Eunice Haggard, Winchester, Ky..... 94 
3—Mrs. L. R. Slocum, Trenton, N. J......... 93 

Miss Alice Fincel, Dubuque, Ia................. 92 


Entry—1929, 978; 1928, 782 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 23 


Grand American Handicap, 100 targets— 


Broke on . 

Yds. Sh’t-off Bk. 

1—M. Newman, Sweetwater, Tex. 20 25 98 
2—E. F. Booher,. Dayton, 17........ 21 24 «98 


3-——E. F. Lockwood, Ft Wayne.... 21 as. =~ 98 


4—Geo. Slaughter, Bent. Harbor 22 22-24 98 
5—E. L. Axtell, Harvard, IIl......021 22-21 98 
6—W. J. Englert, Willard, Ohio 19 19 98 


Highest score—Women— 
1—Mrs. N. V. Pillot, Houston...... 16 22 +492 





A $350 GUN 
A single barrel gun built only for trap shooting, and exhibited at the Grand American 
Handicap 
2—Mrs. J. C. Wright, Atlanta, Ga............... 188 2—Miss E. Haggard, Winchester 21 20 92 


| 3—-Miss Jeanette Jay, 15, Waverly, Ia.......... 186 


| 








Junior Championship of North America— 
1—Bob Hardy, 16, Galesburg, IIl............... 99x100 
2—Earl F. Booher, 17, Dayton, Ohio........ 95x100 
3—Jack Corkery, Yonkers, N. Y............... 92x100 


Sub-Junior Championship of North America— 
1—Albert Meiss, Hazelton, Pa................... 97x100 
2—Ned Lilly, Staunton, Mich..................... 94x100 

Entry—1929, 563; 1928, 477. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21 


Champion of Champions, 200 targets— 


Bk. on 
Shoot-off Bk. 
I~—Fieanke “Teh. cnconccsscseoctccsecss2--st Oh OD «ASD 
ON alg a a ene ee See 24 199 
3—J. E. Dickey, Minneapolis.............. 24 198 


E. F. Woodward, Houston, 198, and 
W. G. Warren, Chicago, 198, did not 
appear in shoot-off. 


Class Trophies— 


AA—1—F. Lightner, Cedar Rap., Ia. .......... 200 


2—F. M. Troeh, Portland 25-25-25-25 199 

3—S. Crothers, Philad’a 25-25-25-25 199 
(Flipped coin, Troeh won.) 

H. Schomerus, Hillsd’e, Ill. 25-24 199 

A—1—C. C. Fischer, Staunton, IIl..... 25 199 

7—Daee 1. ESSee:...diccne cee 23 199 

3—T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 25 198 

Be a tS Ae a ee ae 24 198 

A. Remington, Chey’ne, Wyo. 24 198 

E. G. Roseler, Cincinnati........ 23 198 

B—i—J. A. Kreis, Knoxville, Tenn. .......... 199 

2—Count Smyth, Lamar, Mo....... ........... 198 

3—H. Newman, Sweet’ter, Tex. 25 196 

C. O. Armes, Waukegan, Ill. 24 196 

A H. Ammann, Chicago........ 24 196 


G. Alling, New Haven, Conn. 23 196 
P. H. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 23 196 
F. Fisher, Titonka, fa....... 23 196 


C—1—F. Urquhart, Detroit, coin flip 25-24 196 
2—G. B. Ransom, Springfield... 25-24 196 
3—A. V. Cole, Johnson Cy:, N.Y. 24 196 

D—1—D. L. Ritchie, Goshen, Ohio... .......... 198 


2—J. HH. Boeoolana te cscs ccccccccccices 24 196 
3—J. R. Carson, Uhrichsville, O. 23 196 


3—Miss M. Kautzky, Ft. Dodge 20 24 «91 


Miss J. Jay, Waverly, Ia......... 17 a 
Mrs. G. Peter, Phoenix, Ariz. 19 19 91 
Mrs. L. R. Slocum, Trenton... 18 2.0... 91 


Note—Mrs. Slocum had left grounds. 
Entry—1929, 1100; 1928, 891. 


Life Member Trophies in G. A. H.— 








Yds. Bk. 
16—L. M. Kreig, Newark, O. (woncoin flip) 92 
17—H. A. Midling, White Pigeon, Mich....... 96 
18—J. E Webster, Peoria, IIl..........02.00000000000... 96 
19—C. F Bliss, Gordon, Ohio.........:................ 97 
20—E. A. Godfrey, New Bremen, Ohio.......... 97 
21—E. F. Lockwood, Ft. Wayne, Ind............. 98 
22—Arthur Abell, Cleveland, Ohio “(won).... 96 
C. €C. Piseher, Staunton, Tit-.—......5....... 96 
23—Ren Heaton, Terre Haute, Ind................. 95 
24—C. A. Young, Springfield, Ohio........ ae 
C. F. Barnes, Waco, Tex. (won)............ 94 
C. A. Bogert, Sandusky, Ohio.................. 94 
25—Frank Hughes, Chicago......................00-...0-« 94 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 24 
Amateur Doubles Championship, 100 pair— 
Bk. on 
Shoot-off Bk. 
A—1—Sam Jenny, Highland, Il... 2.00... 191 
2—F. M. Troeh, Portland, Ore..... .......... 188 
B—1—J. Harrington, New B’fin,N. Y. .......... 174° 
2—F. W. Young, Indianapolis.... .......... 165 
Professional Doubles Championship— 
1—Rush Razee, Denver, Colo............... ......... 179 
John R. -Taylor, Newark, O........: <.:..... 176 
Ast Kallam,=St. Louis, Mo. c... ina 974 


Women’s Doubles Championship— 
1—Mrs. J: C. Wright, Atlanta, Ga..... ......... 60 
2—Miss B. McC. Roberts, Long Beh. .......... 37 
Only two participated. 
Entry for day—1929, 146; 1928, 127. 


Consolation Handicap— 
Yds. 
19—-1—C. Spaunhorst, Jefferson Cy. .......... 96 
16—2—-J. Heistand, Hillsboro, O. 24-24-25 95 
20—3—H. Wheeler, Troy, N. Y. 24-24-22 95 
20— +=J. R. Wassel, Pittsburgh........ 24-20 95 
Entry—1929, 180; 1928, 130. 
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International Hundred— 


1—Geo. T. Peter, Phoenix, Ariz......... .......... 96 
ey ee 50 94 
et a es ee i 49 94 
Forest McNeir, Houston, Tex......... 47 94 
A. J. French, Watertown, S. D..... 47 94 


Entry—1929, 67; 1928, 90. 
High guns on 600 16-yard targets— 
Tie for first—-Gus Payne and Frank Troeh 594 
Second—Steve Crothers 20................2c-20-20-0000ee 592 
Third—Frank Hughes ..................-2..22------ . 588 


Governor’s Cup, 1,000 targets, made up of 
600 16-yard- targets, 100 Preliminary Handicap, 
100 Grand American Handicap and 100 pair 
double targets— 


Winner—-Frank Troeh ..........................- Lie <a 
Seco: FORINT a a ccrcccceiccccmitenecene OO 
Third—Gus Payne Se te 
Fourth—Frank Hughes .....<.......................... 950 
Op RB Er ee aaa a 


High on double targets, 100 pair— 


Bae a ei nn. ewan cis! 2 
Second—Frank Troeh .............--c....---:00ees-eeeee0 188 
Third—Fred Ludington ............................ ae a 

Tie with C. D. Rimbey.............. i 


Jim Day Cup, 500 targets, made up of 200 
targets in Amateur Clay Target Championship, 
Tuesday, the Grand American proper 100 and 
200 doubles. 

Winner—Frank Troeh  ....................c0cc-c000.-c0000 477 

Troeh also high on the 1,100 targets, which 
included the 1,000 in Governor’s Cup and the 
International 100, 1052x1100. 


High on all targets, consisting of 600 16-yard, 
200 handicap, 100 Consolation, 200 doubles, 1,000 
International—Total 1,200. 

Gus: Payne ........ etiains Suboictiesncacticdiades ame 


Professional averages on 600 16-yard targets 


First—C. C. Mitchell.................... ; . 590 
Second—Earl Donahue ................ os 586 
Beomeer ‘Clavie (tte) «...2.....-<c08:.. . 586 
Rush Razee (tie) .......... RO AE 
Third—Boyd Duncan .......... tia eae i 


Doubles, professionals— 
Winner—Rush Razee 
Second—J. R. Taylor 


Diffeee Beare |. 2 oe 





Targets trapped by days, and grand total— 


Regular Prac. | 
Mame A oo chews sc 32,906 4,015 
REE CE  cacctbiceticccntesmric <- E650 6,350 
a = Re OR a ie rr . 112,425 ; 
a. ie Oe EE Ry Sates 124,475 
oe | a anes 116,950 
POM I Geb siinrinsictccneautunnentes 97,700 
og . 109,850 , ; 
PARRA i cctccteccderrnanh . 28,910 17,900 
aah 2 Toco Sete) 6,700 
Total Registered for week . 644,660 
Total Practice for week . 187,905 
Dees At ad a , . 2,500 
Grand: total, 1929................ ae lee . 835,065 
Grand total, 1928......... . _— .. 754,280 


How Far to Lead 
By Stedman Falk 


OW often have you heard a remark 

on just how far to lead a bird, and 
many times have you seen diagrams ex- 
plaining the situation. This may and 
may not be figured out to a nicety, but 
the fact still remains that one is guess- 
ing. True enough, some are mighty good 
guessers, yet there is not the satisfaction 
of knowing that you are on the bird. 
There is not that feeling of certainty. 
You may study all the diagrams, reason 
out all the possible leads, go out and 
shoot, but still you do not kill. 

On the other hand, there is a chance 
that you may knock over some birds, 
yet this “point” type shooting is not a 
sure way. You will always be an “in” 
and “outer.” 

Many sportsmen can not tell you how 
they shoot, but they are doing one of 
two things. They are either pointing or 
they are swinging and pulling, and the 
latter is. what I wish to dwell on. How- 
ever, there is one error that may be made, 
but only one, and that is one is liable to 
keep his head up, so let me stress the im- 
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for point, check the 
FOX STERLINGWORTH 


at 36.50 
against any other gun 


ne wet you think $36.50 isn’t enough 
to buya really good double-barrel hammer- 
less gun. If so, we invite you to check the 
STERLINGWORTH against your own spec- 
ifications—and against any other gun at any- 
where near the same price. 

Examine it for appearance — balance—accu- 
racy of fitting— quality of materials. Test it 
for hitting power and pattern. 

Then note the simplicity of design. Fewer 
working parts than any other make; that 
means positive action and long life. Three- 
piece lock, simplest and strongest known; com- 
bined hammer and firing pin of nickel steel; 
rotary taper bolt, automatically compensating 
forwearsothat thegun will never“shootloose.” 
The more closely you inspect the STERLING- 
WORTH, the more you will marvel at its 
low price. That price is made possible only 
by a combination of large-scale production, 
expert craftsmen, highly developed equip- 
ment and more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the building of fine guns. 

The STERLINGWORTH is offered in 12, 
16 and 20 gauge, with barrels 26 to 32 inches 
in length and any boring you prefer. 


Your dealer will gladly show you the 
STERLINGWORTH, and other Fox 
Guns priced at $48.40 and more. Ask 
him—or write us—for the Fox catalog 
of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4726 N. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


FOX 


GUNS 


OS GE RES, LT ARIE. SRE te RR 


FOX 
PLAY GUN 


A “real” double-barrel, 
breech-loading gun for 
the youngsters—the 
only toy of its kind, 
and absolutely harm- 
less. Looks and works 
for all the world like a 
big Fox, yet it’s perfectly 
safe to use indoors. No 
powder — no danger. 
At all sporting goods 
and toy departments. 


Send for folder. 
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Chosen by the 
Seasoned Shooters 


The leading shooters of America, Civilian, 
Army, Navy, and Olympic team members 
make their best iron sight scores with Ly- 
man Sights. 
after game doubly confident because they 
are equipped with fast sighting Lyman 
equipment. Once Lyman Sights are on 
your gun, the remarkable ease in covering 
your mark will make them indispensable to 
If you would know what 
real shooting enjoyment 1s, go to your 
dealer today or send to the Lyman Co. for 
sights to fit your gun. They are made for 


your shooting. 


practically every known arm in the world. 





48 W for Win. Model 54 
Rifle. $11.50 


48 Microm, Wind- 
gauge rec. sight for 
Spring. 03. 11,00 





No. 17 Front Sight, 
with 7 different inserts. 
$2.50 





No. 26 Front 
Sight for carbines 


2A Comb. rear sight 
with disc. $5.00, 





Send 10c for New Catalog No. 15 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








READ “ONE DUCK DOG” BY GUY W. VON 
SCHRILTZ IN DECEMBER OUTDOOR LIFE 


Your Gun Must Be Cleaned 


Protect it against lead fouling and 
retain indefinitely that accuracy 
you enjoy in a new gun. 

Hooker’s Shotgun Scrubber 
not only prevents but removes LEAD FOULING 


$1.25 
Postpaid 
Fits any 
Standard 
Rod 
(Pats. Pen.) 
The flexible shell adaptsitself to variance in 
bore—and retention grooves positively retain 
the patch at all times—a perfect cleaning job. 
wo OS See PATCHES 
with the an 
prevent LEAD FOULING 25c Box 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Order by Gauge From Your Dealer or 


THE HOOKER MFG. CO. HARTFORD, 


Hooker’s Flexifold Pocket 
Cleaners for Ri..e or Pistol are 
ideal for use in field or home 
$1.25 Postpaid. (State calibre.) 
Contiins lubricant pad and 
patches—a complete unit. 





“Ges BE a 
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| portance of keeping the head well down on 


Sportsmen the world over go | 








| nishes 








the stock. This is absolutely the only mis- 
take to be made when one keeps the gun 
moving. 

Take, for instance, a bird flying across 
in front. Place the gun in back of the 
bird, then with a sweeping motion sweep 


| it right by the bird, but pull the trigger 


as it passes. If the gun is in motion as 


Buckshot—Barrel 


By Chas. 


HE article this month will be con- 

cerned mostly with questions that 

continually reach me and apparently 
will not stay settled. This essay will not 
settle them either, but may help some- 
body. 

Most men who get a new gun rather 
hesitate to put buckshot into it, fearing 
that the choke will be shot out. I suppose 
that in imagination they see an enlarge- 
ment of the barrel right where the choke 
ought to be. Now the factories maintain 
that their buckshot loads, also their round 
bullet loads, can be shot from any gun 
regardless of whether it is choked or not. 
They say that owing to the selection of 
a size of buckshot which will chamber in 
the muzzle, their loads will pass through 
the choke and never injure it. 

Now, in saying that, the factories as- 
sume a moral responsibility for the car- 


| tridge, not to say a financial responsibil- 


ity. If any man has the choke shot out of 
his gun, after being assured and guar- 
anteed that the load furnished him would 
not do that thing, then the man who fur- 
the load is responsible. This 
doesn’t mean, however, that you can shoot 


| a gun with an obstruction in the barrel 


or even with a heavy coating of rust in 
the choke, and still hold a loading com- 
pany liable for what happens to that gun. 
I blew up one gun by sticking the muzzle 
into the ground, cleaning it out with a 
switch which I cut for the purpose and 
then blowing up that gun with the next 
load, which was not buckshot either. I 
never thought of asking for a new set 
of barrels. 

Fact is, though, that I doubt about this 
muzzle chambering business. Present day 
shotguns have the barrels made of fluid 
compressed steel. These are far stronger 
barrels than the old twist or Damascus 
used to be, harder to blow up, harder to 
dent, harder to expand. It has been dem- 
onstrated time and again that buckshot 
loads do not injure such barrels, and 
hence the factories can safely guaran- 
tee that no injury to the barrel will 
result from shooting buckshot loads 
through it. 

Buckshot, by the way, do not lead to in- 
creased friction within the barrel or to 
increased recoil—rather the contrary 1s 
true. I take it that it is harder to com- 
press and weld together a load of buck- 
shot than it is a load of fine shot. Prob- 
ably the buck are not in such a compact 
mass as they pass through the choke, but 
have room enough to yield a bit under 
choke constriction. Anyhow, it has been a 
long time since I have heard of a gun hav- 
ing its choke expanded by the big pellets. 
I think ‘that it is this possibility of the 
buckshot adjusting themselves to variation 
in the bore which permits such shot to be 
driven through the bore without injuring 
it, rather than the chambering, which is 
merely a good reading point. 


OW as to what buckshot will do to 
deer or other large beast, that is a dif- 
| ferent story. I have heard, and about ev- 
| erybody else has heard, too, of buckshot 


it passes and your head is down, you 
will get that at which you are shooting. 
The same with those coming toward you. 
Place the gun underneath and swing 
right on by, pulling as before. If the 
art of swinging and pulling is mastered, 
you have the satisfaction of knowing you 
will get your game, but keep your head 
down on that stock. 


Lengths—Recoil 
Askins 


killing a deer at 100 yards. The thing 
might happen, if a few big pellets manage 
to land right. The trouble is that the 
thing doesn’t happen often enough. I be- 
lieve that if a man were given twelve 
standing, broadside shots at deer, at 100 
yards, he wouldn’t kill more than one 
and the chances are that he would have 
to track that one down to get it, with a 
prospect that somebody else got another 
shot into the deer and claimed it—in such 
states as Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
The safe range of buckshot doesn’t ex- 
ceed 50 yards, and even at this distance, 
with a tail-end shot, the chances are 
good that the buck goes off crippled. 

Buckshot in factory loads pattern 
about like other shot. At 40 yards, the 
chances are that from one to three pel- 
lets escape the 30-inch circle. An occa- 
sional load and an occasional gun will 
put all the load in a 30-inch circle at 40 
yards. Men have so loaded buckshot by 
hand as to put all the load in a 30-inch 
circle pretty frequently. They may use 
tallow about the shot or sawdust, or 
cream of wheat or something else to fill 
in between the pellets. I got such re- 
sults or better at one time by using a 
Sweeley shot mold, but these things can- 
not be had now. In any event it is not 
much use to talk of hand loads because 
most men are going to shoot what the 
factories furnish. Such loads are pretty 
safe and pretty effective at 40 yards, and 
not much farther. Remember that the 
vital spot on a deer is not 30 inches in 
diameter, but rather consider the load 
as effective only in regard to the number 
of pellets that land in a foot circle. I am 
not preaching the ethics of deer shooting 
with buckshot today or this would be a 
different story. I live in a deer country, 
where there is no open season. Most of 
the deer illegally killed are shot with 
smoothbores and for every one killed 
probably two are crippled. The only deer 
that I have heard of being shot this year, 
up to September 1, was with a shotgun, 
and at last accounts the man was trailing 
that deer through the woods, hoping it 
would get sick enough to allow him to 
overtake it. That.is not deer shooting; 
neither is any kind of shotgun work deer 
shooting, except in such states as New Jer- 
sey where no other gun is permitted. Hunt- 
ers of northern Europe use a shotgun on 
deer and larger game, but they fire a 
single elongated missile, of such shape 
and make that the air rotates it and keeps 
it point on. Accuracy is supposed to be 
fair at 100 yards. 


Barrel Lengths 


es HAT is the difference in velocity 

and range between a barrel 26 
inches long and one of 32 inches?” I have 
never been able to answer that question 
satisfactorily. The man who believes the 
long barrel will have much greater range 
still believes so after I have answered him; 
and the man who believes the short bar- 
rel just as effective would still think 
the same thing after I was done preach- 
ing. The question cannot be answered 
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definitely because of the variation 
loads. 

It seems to be a fixed thing in the | 
minds of shooters that when a lot of | 
powder is placed in a gun, barrel length | 
is required to burn it and to get the 
most effective service out of it. This has 
a certain measure of truth in it, for one 
reason and another, but the principle that 
applies is exactly ‘the opposite. A good 
while ago, Chas. Newton told us that 
when we had a rifle which failed to burn 
clearly all the powder put into the shell, 
all that need be done was to put more 
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powder into the case and all of it would | 


burn in the given barrel length—the prin- 
ciple applying was, as the barrel was 
shortened increase the powder charge or 
increase the weight of the bullet. Rifle- 
men have accepted this, and if any cer- 
tain rifle is developing a bad muzzle flash 
—that is, powder escaping while yet 
burning, put in more powder or a heavier 
bullet. Through the action of this prin- 
ciple, when a man has a barrel shorter 
than standard he puts in a stiff powder 
charge and the heaviest bullet obtainable. 
Some complaint has been made that the 
Winchester .270 has a bad muzzle flash 
and a vicious report. Matter of fact, 
neither is bad, but the muzzle flash can 
be remedied by using a 145-grain bullet 
instead of a 130-grain. 

It might be asked, why not use a longer 
barrel on that Winchester, say a 28-inch 
barrel instead of a 24-inch? Would that 
help? Sure, that would help. Then why 
doesn’t the same principle apply to the 
shotgun, longer barrels lessening muzzle 
flash and report? Sure they do. But re- 
member that the Winchester has an un- 
derweight bullet for the bore and charge 
of powder. The same principle applied to 
the shotgun would imply a very heavy 
powder charge and not more than an 
ounce of shot. With such a load the long 
barrels would be required, or, what is 
more surprising, with a light powder 





charge and a light shot charge the long | 


barrels would be required. 


ONG ago, by a series of experiments in 
which he gradually cut down barrels 
and gradually changed the loads of pow- 
der and shot, Sweeley demonstrated that 


the heavier the charge of powder and | 


shot the shorter the barrel length in 
which full velocities could be obtained. 
He found that he could put enough pow- 
der and shot into a barrel so that it 
would all burn clean and develop a high 


velocity in a barrel 12 inches long. On | 
the other hand he could put in a light | 
enough load so that it required 26 inches | 
of barrel length to burn all the powder. | 
The standard load of 3 drams and 1% | 


ounces, according to Mr. Sweeley, de- 
manded a barrel length of 24 inches in 
order to burn the powder, and a certain 
further length in order to afford a steady 
drive into the choke. Now, therefore, the 
principle: A heavy charge of powder and 
shot develops full velocity in a_ short 
barrel; light loads of powder and shot 
demand a long barrel. You keep that in 
mind. The heavy, progressive powder 
loads are said to burn all the powder and 


to reach a high velocity in about 18 inches | 


of barrel length. 

Considering what has just been said as 
true, there follows the difficulty of an- 
swering the very indefinite query as to 
what length of barrel is absolutely re- 
quired in order to cleanly burn all the 
powder. Of course burning all of the 
powder is not the entire story. When 4 
drams of powder are burned within 18 
inches of a 12 bore barrel a greater volume 
of gas has been dammed up than would 
be true if but 3 drams of gas had been 





A Rifle that Costs 
You Nothing! 


fen you start out with the gun for an hour or so of target 
or small game Shooting, does your wife follow you with the 
unspoken thought: * “There go a couple more pairs of silk stock- 
ings up in smoke”? Or does your ammunition cost you so much 
that you feel you can’t take on a wife? Then 


Get a CROSMAN .22 


The Saving in Ammunition 


Soon Pays for the Rifle 


The large .22 calibre Crosman Pells cost only $2.25 per thousand—nearly 
five shots for a penny. Moreover, with the igh- »owered Crosman Pneu- 
matic .22, you have a sporting rifle that takes its place among powder guns 
we any of their disagreeable points. Sedades Crosman features 
include: 


Absolutely No Noise Amazing Accuracy 


Never Needs Cleaning Adjustable Power 
No Bullet Splatter or Ricochet 


SINGLE SHOT REPEATER 


A splendid value at its former Twenty shots at one loading. 
price of $15.00. An extraor- Improved sights. Checkered 


dinary value at the walnut stock and fore- 
, 8 and fore 
10 *15 


reduced price of.... ee ee eee 
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Crosman Rifles are built to give lifetime 
service and are guaranteed for one year against 
defect in workmanship and materials. 


AT ALL GOOD STORES 7 





that carry rifles. If your dealer’s supply is ex- 

FREE | hausted mail us his name and $15 for the Re- 

Target peater ($16 if West of Rockies) or $10 for the 

pee Single Shot ($12 if West of Rockies) and we will 

Game | %2dit prepaid. Or mail us $5 and pay the post- 

Shooting| ™22 the balance on delivery. Ammunition, 
$2.25 per thousand. Write for free booklet. 











CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY 451 St.Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


CROS MAN RIFLES 


Pneumatic .22 
WITHOUT POWDE R4 
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A Parker-Built 
Triple Tested Trojan 
at only $55 


If you have never “kicked them out”’ in front 
of a Parker Trojan you have still to learn how 
fast and accurate a popular priced gun can be. 
Like all Parkers it gives you remarkably even 
patterns and the beautiful balance found in 
the most costly gun. Built for years of service 
the Trojan is truly America’s Finest $55 gun. 
You'll be proud to own it. 

Try a Trojan at your dealer’s. Send for illus- 
trated catalog describing all Parker Guns. 


PAIRIKIEIR 


PARKER BROTHERS 
MASTER GUN MAKERS 
30 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn.,U.S.A 
















America’s 
Finest Gun 
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BRAND 
NEW 


German Luger 
Automatics 


9-Shot. SPECIAL? D a 00 


30-CALIBER 


New owe Auto. .25 Cal... st 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. ........... 12 
New Remington Auto. .380 Cal. : 14.75 
New Savage Automatic .32 or .380.... 14 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 22 

Target Pistol, 6 inch barrel.__... es 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4. 5 or 6 inch barrel... 27.50 
New Colt’s .32 Police positive 4 in. barrel 21.00 
New H. & R. 410 S. Shot Handy Gun.... 10.00 
.44 Smith & Wesson, oe Blue finish 

5 or 6% inch barrel 36.75 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt’s Pistols 
Slightly Used Guns 













Colt’s .45 Automatic 25.00 
ere ge es | ea ee 
Colt’s .32-20 .38 Army ‘Special pas 9.00 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police, 19. 00 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Pocket Model..._............ 17.50 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle eee 20.00 
5 ORCI TEED 2.50 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. 1.50 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers, 
1 REESE STIFLE ERS ee eee 





WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 

AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 

Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER,COLO. 

















REDUCED LOADS 


Not available from loading com- 
panies for your big calibre arms 
but easily produced with Ideal 
Reloading Tools. For individ- 
uals, armories, police depts., 
rifle clubs. 
tion. 





Write for informa- 





IDEAL 0.10 
DouBLE “ADJUSTABLE 


CHAMBE 
i r CAC OP 
== Cartridges 


06, 7.62 m, Handles .30 Govt. 06, .3000 Sav., 
etc. .25 Rem., 7.65 Mauser, ete. $6.50 


Use Ideal Handbook, the authority on 
reloading. 
tion, sent for 50 cents. 

The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West St. 


FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT 
eee TTT By Frank G. Ashbrook 


| |An invaluable book to those 
owe FUR- FARMING 


lengaged in the fur farm- 
“» FOR PROFIT ling business, or rg who 
Pir BR FRANK G ASHBROOK 












For Rimless 


308245 
Reduced load 4 
.30-40, .30 














jexpect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 


The author deals’ with 











<jisheep and many others 
a t Njand tells what demand 
Poe eed there is for the fur, how 
an al poser oe it is handled and mar- 
. ————keted; what animals to 
raise and the breeding, 


I 
$4.00 postpaid = feeding and housing. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 

















Information, tables, descrip- | 


Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 
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dammed up. The heavy volume of gas 
will continue to push and to accelerate 
the charge longer than would be true of 
the smaller volume of gas. Hence we 
find that a 32-inch barrel, according to 
some authorities,. with heavy, progressive 
loads of 1% ounces of shot will show 
about 15 foot-seconds higher velocity in 
a 32-inch barrel than in a 30-inch barrel. 
This slight increase in velocity is not to 
be detected in shotgun shooting. Even 
with a 28-inch barrel, while the differ- 
ence would be greater as measured by 
instruments, not much if any difference 
in lead would be detected by the shooter 

either lead or killing qualities. Why, 
then, the longer barrels? It is known that 
longer barrels are advocated by the gun- 


makers; why so? This brings in two 
other factors. 
Recoil and Pattern 
|‘ WAS proved long ago that black 
powder developed more recoil than 


smokeless because a certain residue es- 
caped the muzzle, and thus impinging on 
the air reacted on the gun, driving it 
back against the shoulder. It has also 
been proven that the higher the velocity, 
or the breech pressure back of that veloc- 
ity, the charge had when it reached the 
muzzle the heavier the recoil. Gas under 
heavy pressure expands the moment it 
is freed from the barrel, and the greater 
the pressure the more air will be inter- 
cepted and driven forward, with a 
consequent greater reaction against the 
gun. 

It is well known that the load starts at 
the breech under a heavy pressure, may- 
be 10,000 or 11,000 pounds in a shotgun. 
As the load moves forward pressures 
fall rapidly, even though velocities con- 
tinue to increase, and the longer the bar- 
rel the more the pressure has fallen when 
the charge escapes the muzzle. As a con- 
sequence long barrels have far less recoil 
than short barrels, and the difference be- 
tween a 24-inch barrel and a 32-inch bar- 
rel would be very marked, while the re- 
coil of a 15-inch barrel with a heavy 
charge of progressive powder and a 
like shot charge would be almost -un- 
bearable. 

The difference in recoil between a 30- 
inch barrel and one 32 inches long would 
not be very great, but it is there, and 
when the recoil is already as much as we 
care to withstand, we prefer to cut it 
down rather than to increase it. The re- 
coil of shotguns, by the way, is mostly 
an after muzzle effect, for which reason 
the Cutts compensator apparently takes 
about all the kick out of a gun. Carbines 
have a whale of a kick with 18-inch bar- 
rels compared with a rifle shooting the 


| same charge having 28-inch barrel, but 


habits and characteristics | 


4 of various animals, in- | 
‘ cluding foxes, rabbits, 
B martens, skunks, karakul 


| column, 


JOSTAM PADS WIN 1927, 1928 AND 1929 | 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Mose Newman, win- 


Get yours today. 

Avoid substitutions. 

Anti - Flinch $3.25. 

Hy Gun $3.00. Two 

Ply $2.00. Ask for 
20, ’27. Catalogue 

JOSTAM MFG. CO., Dept. ! 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Western Rep. McDonald & Linforth, San Francisco, Cal lif. 

Largest Mfgrs. of Recoil Gun Pads in the World 


Apr. 10, '17, 





Pats. Oct. 29 i. Oss 12, 715, 


ner of the 1929G.A. | 
H. No kick coming. | 


carbines mounted with a Cutts compen- 
sator behave very well. 


N THE same way the Peters Cartridge 

Company, with the instantaneous photo- 
graphs, has shown us that much of pat- 
tern spread is due to impact of the wads, 
hard driven by gas pressure, against the 
base of the shot column, flattening it and 
giving the shot an outward tendency, a 
flare outward. The greater the pressure 
of gas behind the shot column, the great- 
er the pancaking of the base of the shot 
after passing the muzzle, with 
a consequent increased spread in the 
charge. This being true, longer barrels 
should throw a closer pattern than short 
barrels. Therefore lessened recoil and 
improved patterns are being considered 
when we are given 32-inch barrels in a 
12 bore for heavy charges. The man who 
thinks he requires a light gun with short 
barrels uses good judgment when he is 


| content with a light load. 





Ohotéun Queries 


ans wered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly 


4s or 6s? 

‘When the war disrupted many plans 
I had an order ready for a 3-inch chambered 
Parker. In this I expected to use a load, worked 
up on 4s. As you say, if I had to call a size 
of shot to which I would be confined, it would 
be 6s, in any type of gun. There can never 
be any question of the value of 4s—I would never 
use anything below 4s—and when we now have 
the new guns, there is no reason why one 
should not use their additional speed. 

I am very much decided right now in favor 
of a good 10 with its 154 ounces. I have 
always, somehow, judged a gun for heavy shoot- 
ing from the 60-yard scale. I am not seriously 
concerned with what a gun will do farther on. 
Of course, if I have a good performer at 60 
yards I am going to get the benefit outside of 
this range. 

A certain pattern is required, in my mind, at 
this range, for these birds. And when this can 
be made in 4s by the use of more shot in the 
load, then I want it. Of course at the time 
we were forming our conclusions the 10 was 
really inferior to the 12, because of the then 
standard loads. This is all changed in the pres- 
ent-day standards. 

I am awaiting your last book. I then expect to 
decide on a combination for 60 yards on a goose 
pattern. I rather prefer the 12, but will not 
stop at that if I can not get what I want. If I 
am able to produce a pattern thick enough with 
4s, this will be my ideal. I am certainly de- 
cided from long experience that it is impossible, 
for me, anyway, to use anything below this, con- 
fined to usable bores.—John Richmond, Alta. 


Answer:—My own goose gun is a 10 bore, 
and I’d have a little more confidence in it than 
any 12, even the 12 with 3-inch cases. A good 
10 bore will put all the shot in a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards that you can get into the 12 
bore shell. 

I have the goose gun, but am not having 
your chance to shoot it on geese. Therefore 
I'll have to depend on men like yourself for 
the actual experience. I used to shoot a good 
many geese but in the last half a dozen years 
not many are coming through here in Oklahoma. 

I have done some goose killing with No. 6 
shot myself and if the birds come within 40 
yards, it is only a question of holding. I 
believe 4s would be better because a big 10 
would put a lot of No. 4 shot into a goose at 50 
yards. I have killed doves pretty regularly at 
that distance with No. 4 shot in 10 bore so you 
can guess that I was getting a pretty good pat- 
tern.—Askins. 


Editor :— 


Shotgun for Big Game? 

Do you think that the 20 gauge shotgun could 
be purchased in the automatic style, Remington; 
if so, where? Can the 12 gauge be had in the 
30-inch barrel? Would a 20 gauge automatic 
shotgun be satisfactory. in hunting in general. 
What about the 12 gauge? Which would be the 
better all around gun for hunting game (deer, 
bear and mountain goat).—Harvey J. Gering, 
S. Dak. 

Answer:—Automatic shotguns are not made in 
20 gauge. Be fine if they were. The nearest you 
can come to that is the 16 gauge Browning. The 
20 would be highly satisfactory to me for up- 
land shooting, as a self-loader. 

No shotgun -is worth a tinker for hunting 
deer, goats or bear. You need range, at least a 
hundred yards. The only shotgun that would 
give you this is a Parodox. This gun is rifled 
for a few inches at the muzzle, shooting a cyiin- 
drical bullet, and shooting it very much the same 
as a rifle would, good enough to hit a 4-inch ring 
at a hundred yards anyhow. The same gun will 
shoot shot pretty well. Made in gauges 12, 16, 
and 20.—C. A. 


International Differences in Shot Sizes 
Editor:—Is the shot in European countries 
larger or smaller than that used in this country? 
That is, is No. 6, for example, the same size 
as the American shot, or is it about like No. 5 or 
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No. 4, or No. 7 or No. 8? 
ing this matter will be greatly appreciated.— 
F. E. Van Zweden, Utah. 


Answer:—Shot sizes in England vary from 
ours and Continental Europe has yet other sizes. 
It is the same way in this country, though we 
usually take Tathams as standard, with Winches- 
ter the same. You will find tables in ‘*Modern 
Shotguns and Loads,” published by Ovtpoor 
Lire, but I will give you a few numbers. 


















American Standard: 

No. 1 pellets per ounce...................-scccececoee 71 

No. 2 pellets per ounce 86 

No, 3 pellets, per dunee....2=...2c. 106 

No. 4 pellets per 

No. 5 pellets per 

No. 6 pellets per 

No. 7 pellets per 

No. 8 pellets per 

New Castle Chilled, English: 

No. 1 pellets per 

No. 2 pellets per 

No. 3 pellets per 

No. 4 pellets per 

No. 5 peliets per 

No. 6 pellets per 

No. 7 pellets per 

No. 8 pellets per 

Continental Europe: Ger 

many 

No. 1 pellets per ounce............ 74.2.2... 50 

No. 2 pellets per ounce............ . 64 

No. 3 pellets per ounce............ 90..........---. 82 

No. 4 pellets per ounce............108.............. 97 

No. 5 pellets per ounce............189.............. 124 

No. 6 pellets per ounce............214.............- 167 

No. 7 pellets per ounce.... .230 

No. 8 pellets per ounce............337..........-- 336 

No. 9 pellets per ounce............ sinéncopesaatanean 
—Askins. 





‘‘Antelopes in Old Mexico”’ 
By RoBERT FROTHINGHAM 


A fearless, unexpurgated story of hunting and lawe 
breaking below the borderline. Next issue. 











A 12 or 20 Gauge for Ducks? 

I was on the verge of buying a 20 gauge 
double-barrel, wanting same for all-around small 
game shooting, but mostly ducks. But most of 
my hunting cronies were under the impression 
it would be too small, especially for ducks, they 
all agreeing I should get a 12 gauge. So am 
asking your opinion on this subject, as from 
what I gather from reading your articles in 
Ovutpoor LiFe you certainly know your stuff. 
Would like to know how the 20 gauge Super X 
shell with No. 
range with a 12 gauge of same shot. I fully 
realize one is not throwing a hatful of shot at 
a duck or so with a 20 gauge. But I was 
arguing that it is practically of the same range 
as a 16 or 12. Also from your personal likes, 
which would you prefer, the Ithaca Field or the 
Fox Sterlingworth? Is there any noticeable dif- 
ference in range if I get a 26-inch barrel or a 
30-inch barrel? I prefer the 26-inch. How 
many pellets of No. 6 shot in 20 Super X?— 
W. H. Burchardt, Il. 


Answer.—I have found in targeting the two 


guns, 12 and 20, that what the 12 will do at 
50 yards the 20 gauge will at 45 or a trifle 
farther. For all the general run of shooting 


just about as many birds would be killed with 
one gun as with the other, except that the shoot- 
ing is all pass shooting and the birds taken at 
very long range. I do not shoot ducks very 
much with a 20, but if I had to own just one 
gun it would be a 20 bore or a 16, not a 12. 
The 12 bore weighs too much for general shoot- 
ing or if you get the gun light enough to handle 
fast, then it kicks too hard. 

I doubt if there is any particular difference 
between the Fox Sterlingworth and the Ithaca 
Field grade. If there is a difference it would be 
mostly in appearance. 


In 20 gauge 28-inch barrels are long enough, 
There | 
would be some difference in the steadiness with | 


and 26 inches is to be preferred to 30. 


which the long barrels could be swung on ducks, 
but on field game the short barrels would be 
faster and just as effective. Some of the makers 
say that 26 inches is the right length for greatest 
effectiveness in the 20 bore. Whether they are 
right or not, it is not necessary to have barrels 
30 inches long. 

The Western Cartridge Company shot, as they 
usually run, would count about 236 pellets to 
the ounce of shot, which is the Super X_ load. 
Shells or the lot of shells would vary a bit 
about this.—C. A. 


Your advice regard- | 


6 shot will side up on killing | 
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It’s easy to keep your guns in 
splendid shooting condition— 
barrels free from rust and 
pitting, ejector and firing 
mechanisms working right. 





Here’s how: 


After every day’s shooting, cleanthoroughly 
and wipe . Then swab the barrels inside 
with 3-in-One. Also rub this good oil all 
over the outside and squirt it freely into the 
moving parts. 

Do this and the next time you want to use 
your gun—tomorrow, next year—it will be 
in exactly the same fine condition as when 
put away. 


No other gun oil is like 3-in-One. Its supe- 
rior oiling and rust prevention properties 
are the result of blending animal, mineral 
and vegetable oils of the very highest quality. 
Use 3-in-One and you will quickly learn its 
exceptional value. 

Sold everywhere by sporting goods, hard- 
ware, grocery, drug and general stores intwo 
size Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 


Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 









FREE SAMPLE 
Also illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses. Request both 
on a postal. 























THERE’S STILL GAME AND HEALTH 
TO BE HAD THIS FALL 


FULTON GUN 


Made to 
Retail at 


29" 










November is one of the peak 
months for small game. The Fulton 
is the peak of high quality for small cost 
in the double barrel shotgun field. 

With a Fuiton to shoot, there’s still 
plenty of gunning for you this winter. 

Your dealer stocks Fulton Guns. If he is out 
of them, write for our Booklet L80. 





























Western Cedar, glass eyes, non-gloss paint, 
natural colors, $10 per dozen; other grades also. 
Live decoy halters. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


Makutchan R. B. Co. Joliet, Il. 
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SPOT YOUR GAME 
WITH A REAL BINOCULAR 





8x27 

NE fad . 
ALPINE “‘ 
is so moderately priced it’s within the reach of 
everyone Take it with you not only on your hunt- 
ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca- 
tions Compare this with others before purchasing. 


This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with 
large field of view and full stereoscopic effect If 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 
before purchasing Sold only on money back guar- 
antee. We also have Zeiss Prism Binoculars. 
Write for free circular. 
Est. 33 Years. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo 


Duck Calls Turkey Calls 


My Duck Calls are as near a duplicate of 
one of GLODO’S most famous calls as it is 
mechanically possible to make them. Every 
one is guaranteed. My instructions with 
each call are altogether different from any 
ever published and one can make excep- 
tional progress in learning to call ducks if 
my exercises are practised. 

Price of call with 4 Reeds........ccsssssrseccsee: $5.00 

Amaranth Wood Turkey Yelper. Price........ 3.50 

NEW BOX TURKEY CALL, will make 

perfect hen yelp, gobbler yelp, and a really 

BOO CODD oe, “WIC - ceecsceccsessisinsecsenestesvivsecssesssssce 

Hand book ‘‘Hunting 1e Wild Turkey’’ 1.50 

PHONOGRAPH GAME CALL RECORD, 

has wild turkey language on one side and 

duck language on the other. A most prac- 

tical device for learning to call this game. 

Price, SOmt ORUY CRPTORE ~ccccrccnncce.ecsorccsssonemes 2.50 


TOM TURPIN 


1150 Eastmoreiand Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Reference: Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. and Union Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 










BULL’S EYE PISTOL 
For Xmas 
Made by Shooters of National Reputation 
Each pistol tested 


by an Olympic team 
man. Guaranteed to 











group. in 44-inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoot No. 6 shot 
and does not break 
window Magazine 


holds 60 and loads 
automatically. 
Sportsmen, soldiers, 
policemen and Boy 
Scouts use them for 


practice. Set in- $3.00 
cludes bull's-eye 

stamp, bird targets Prepaid 
and extra ammuni- 

tion. 


Ask your dealer first 


BULL'S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. »,,‘%, 
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Rotten Shot? 
Forget it! 





Put Wilbur Gun Sights on your 
gun and watch the birds drop. Makesa poor marks- 
man good and a good one better. For quail, grouse, 
woodcock, ducks-any hard-to-shoot birds. Clamps on 
breech of double-barreled gun. Specify gauge. Post- 
paid $2.50 including booklet “Wing Shooting Made 
Easy.” New York Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P.O. Box 185. Times Sq.. N. Y. City 











“¢W METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 


No heating is necessary. $1 00 














Wen meTno0 |p 


‘cut LUE 


} mit 
Sun 5 






Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular’* What Gunsmiths Say’, 


New Method Gun Bluing Co, 
Desk O-11 Bradford, Pa. 
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| to make it in quantities. 


| this compensator attached. 
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Recoil in 20 and 12 Gauge 


I have a 20 gauge L. C. Smith ‘‘Field” gun, 
barrels 28 inches long and weight 6 pounds. Will 
you tell me this: In this gun I use Peters 
shells, 24%4, 7%, 6 ch. What weight 12 gauge gun 
with what shells will have about the same or a 
little less recoil?—Wm. J. Fry, Jr., Pa. 

Answer.—I doubt if any 12 bore gun as now 
made would have any less recoil than this 20. A 
12 bore weighing 9 pounds, shooting 3 drams of 
powder and 1 ounce of shot, should have. about 
21 pounds of free recoil which might be a pound 
or so under your present 20. It is no trouble 
to secure exact figures on 12 bore guns, recoil 
for weight and load, but those figures in a 20 
bore are not easily obtained. I have to guess it. 
I wrote du Pont for recoil figures on the 20 
bore and they said that these would be issued 
by and by. Haven’t them yet. I think, though, 
that the outside figures for your 20 bore would 
not exceed 24 pounds. Normal 12 bore loads, 
in guns around 8 pounds, duck loads, would 


| develop a recoil of about 30 pounds.—C. A. 


Cutts Compensator 


Your article on the Cutts Compensator for 
shotguns is very interesting. Can you tell me 
where I could get the compensators attached or 
detached? Would it work on an automatic? I 
have both field and trap automatics but use 
Smith most of the time; would be willing to 
wreck automatic to try out compensators.—B. F. 
Blosser, Calif. 

Answer.—I have a notion that the compensator 
is not ready to put on the market. I have seen 
no announcement that any particular firm was 
The Ithaca Gun Com- 
pany is experimenting with it on both double 
and single-barrel guns and in due course of time 
no doubt they will make and furnish guns with 
It apparently can be 


| detached and attached after being fitted without 
| any trouble because Colonel Cutts advises that the 


shooter can carry one or more of these devices 
in his pocket, so that he can change at will from 
a full-choked gun to a cylinder or any other de- 
gree of choke that he may feel he needs. The thing 
will surely fit on an automatic. You see, the 


| thrust given the mechanism takes place before the 


| 
| 


shot reaches the muzzle and the gun will function 
just the same as without the compensator. It is 
the secondary recoil that is taken up, that which 
takes place as the charge strikes the air, reacting 
against the gas issuing from the muzzle. Gas 
can’t issue from the muzzle and the severe part 
of the recoil along with most of the noise is done 


away with—C. A. 


Practical Sights for the High- 
Powered Rifle 


(Continued from page 13) 


To my way of thinking, nothing can 
beat a rear peep sight for the money. 
Of these there are several styles, including 
receiver sights and peeps mounted on the 
aft end of bolts on military type weapons. 
For years one of my favorite combinations 
consisted of a Sheard gold bead, with a 
back peep by Marble, or Lyman. Ham- 
merless rifles such as the Savage, Trom- 
bone Remingtons, Winchester and Rem- 
ington Automatics, all handle this sight 
beautifully. They also work well on 
Winchesters and other rifles with sliding 
blocks, though I prefer the hammerless 
type of rifle for this mounting. 

It is obvious that there is much more 
distance between sights with the rear sight 
mounted just forward of the comb of the 
stock, than when it is located forward of 
the main internal workings of the rifle. 
With a little practice the shooter can line 
up as fast with the peep as with the open 
buckhorn, of flat-topped V sights. The 
eye, peering through the rear aperture, 
automatica'ly centers the gaze through it, 
and only the front sight is noticed by the 
shooter. It is a quick and simple matter to 
spot or place the bead on the target, much 
quicker than having two sights to contend 
with. On running shots, or in wing shoot- 
ing, this sight handles very fast. A shooter 
once accustomed to such an arrangement 


will not be conscious that the rear sight 
is present at all. He will find he has but 
one sight to contend with, and this can 
be placed upon an object in very short 
order. 


N ANY shooters, when they first peer 
1 through a peep, have the _ errone- 
ous idea that it is inaccurate because they 
see such a large field through it. This 1s 
one of the advantages of the peep. The 
closer the eye is to the opening, the larger 
the field of vision, and the easier it is to 
follow a running or flying target. I have 
experimented with my peep sights a num- 
ber of times, backing my eye away from 
the rear aperture and deliberately spot- 
ting the bead low, high or in the sides 
of the rear opening. In other words, I 
gave the poorest alignment possible. At 
average-sized targets, I could see that it 
made little difference in accuracy. The 
peep hole being so small to begin with 
offered little source of error as long as 
one looked through it at all. The front 
sight, not being partially obstructed, as in 
case of a flat rear sight, seems to hide less 
of the target, allowing one to better spot 
the bead. One does not experience the 
optical illusions with the peep that he does 
with the open sights. The front bead 
stands out clear and distinctly, and does 
not appear fuzzy, or like a mirage. 

Spotting the front sight while peering 
through the peep tends to keep one’s ele- 
vation on an even keel. The open iron 
equipment has the disadvantage most 
pronounced of shooting high, or low, under 
certain light conditions. It is hard to al- 
ways bring the same amount of front 
sight up in the rear notch. If one gets 
too much bead, or a coarse sight, a high- 
placed shot is the result. Sunlight on the 
front sight, especially from the side, will 
cause great inaccuracy with the open sight. 
Peeps overcome a great amount of this 
variation and are worth the price for that 
alone. 


ANUFACTURERS contend that the 

peep reflects light and makes better 
vision possible of game and line-up. I do 
not know that this is the case, but I do 
know I can shoot in as poor a light with 
the peep as I can with open iron sights. 

Peep sights, to give best results, should 
be mounted as close to the eye as possible. 
Receiver sights have the disadvantage of 
being farther from the eye. This sight is 
mounted over the receiver of the rifle, and 
is not quite as satisfactory, to my way 
of thinking, as the peep mounted closer 
to the eye. Many of the bolt type rifles, 
such as Savage, Remington and Winches- 
ter, may be had with a peep mounted on 
the back end of the bolt. This is approx- 
imately the same position as the receiver 
sight, and is a great improvement over 
the old style open sights. However, I 
would like them much better were they a 
little farther back. : 

The Springfie'd is fitted with a back peep 
just forward of the magazine. With this 
arrangement it is possible to plug a 20-inch 
bull at 1,000 yards. This sight is too far 
from the eye for fast work on running 
game, and the distance from the front 
sight is not nearly as far as it could be. 
Still this equipment is far superior to open 
sights. 

Peep sights should be fitted with the 
utmost care to be in perfect accord with 
the shooter. I want my peep fitted just as 
close to the eye as possible without hav- 
ing the darned thing back up with the 
recoil and poke me in the optic. I have 
half moons marked over both eyes where 
the recoil pushed the iron into my skull. 
Telescope manufacturers are quite par- 
ticular to have shooters mark their eye 
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position on the stock of the rifle, so as to 
get the proper spacing between the eye and 
the rear aperture of the scope. Some rear 
peeps require the drilling and tappthg of 
holes in the frame of the rifle before they 
can be mounted. It is quite easy in 
mounting this type of peep to place it 
just where one wants it. Other peeps that 
screw into place by the removal of two 
main assembly screws in the receiver can 


not be placed in any other location. To | 


get proper eye relief with such a peep, 
one must cut off the stock of the rifle, or 
lengthen it, whichever the case may be, to 
bring the eye the proper distance from the 
peep opening. 


HE rear peep has an adjustment for 

elevation. If one will sight in his 
rifle for, say, 200 yards, and hold a little 
high on targets beyond this range, and a 
bit lower short of it, a great amount of 
bother will be eliminated. A_ practical 
sight for average hunting requires little if 
any tinkering if one will make a study of 
his holding. Very few real hunters bother 
with changing their elevation for different 
shots. They know the point blank range 


of their weapons, and correct their ele- | 


vation by spotting the bead high or low | 


upon the game. 

The peep may be lined up when first in- 
stalled by loosening the screws holding it, 
and tipping the base one way or another 
with paper shims. It is not a gunsmith 
proposition to mount a peep. Anyone with 
average horse sense can do it. One thing 
I would advise any shooter to do which 
is to take off the rear open sight after the 
peep is put on. If the rear notch is in 
proper line-up, it is well to put the peep on 
in direct alignment with it, but after doing 
this, it has no earthly use. Many shooters 
make the mistake of keeping this middle 
sight on the rifle after putting on the 
peep. It really interferes with the proper 
use of the sights in that it obstructs the 


view of the front bead, and actually in- ' 


terferes with the efficiency of the peep 
under hunting conditions. The advantage 
of a peep to a great degree is seeing the 
field around the target. If this field is 
obstructed by such a thing as the rear 


side of the old back sight, a considerable | 


portion of the advantages of the peep are 
done away with. Also one has_ three 
sights to line up instead of two. This is 
simply complicating matters and does not 
give the peep an even break to prove its 
worthiness. 


NYONE that will give the peep a real 


trial will never bother again with open | 


sights. This is especially true on the short- 


barreled weapons. It is hard for one long | 


accustomed to the use of open sights to 
take up the peep and like it from the go. 
With a little practice, however, One soon 
forgets he has a back sight on his rifle, 
and his speed and accuracy are greatly 
benefited. Beginners in the high powered 
rifle class will do well to equip with the 
peep at the start, before forming the habit 
of using iron sights. It is hard to teach 
an old dog new tricks, and the old-timer 
hates to change over to a peep. I have 
started several novices with peep equip- 
ment, and many of them are now better 
shots with this sight than some of the 
seasoned veterans with the older and more 
obsolete sights. 

The most efficient sight, to my way of 
thinking, is the modern telescope. The 
worse feature, as I see it, is the cost, a 
good scope being higher than the average 
run of big game rifles. The hunting scope 
should not be confused with the old type 
of target telescopes. The target scope 


gave a small field of vision, required much | 


tinkering, and was too delicately con- 
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There’s no excuse 
for a rusty gun 


Standard for clean 
guns for 25 years 












Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning 


the stuff 
for GUNS 


A= any shooter whose gun bore shines like a mir- 
ror if he has ever found anything to equal 
Hoppe’s No. 9. 

Needed always after shooting, regardless of am- 
munition used. Keeps the bore clean, rust-free 
and at its best. 

For the working parts, Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Most highly refined—not a compound. 

Swab with Hoppe’s Gun Grease—acid-neutralizing. 
At your dealer’s, or write to us. Sold separately, 





Guide—FREE. Send 10c and in handy Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, with 


in stamps for Sample 
Bottle of No. 9; 15c¢ om patches, for $1.00. 


Trial 


iano Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., 2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HERE'S noth- 
ing handier, say 
hunters, than agood, 
comfortableshell 
vest. And that’sthe 
way you'll find the 
RED H o. 
GV Shell Vest. 
Made of finest water- 
proofed army duck. 
rge, roomy arm- 
holes. Six button pattern to £t up 
close to neck. Price $2.75. 

Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Look for the RED HEAD 
BRA guarantee tag—it assures 
you complete satisfaction. 

Write today for free circular 

scribing complete line of 
RED HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases and Can- 
vas and Leather Equipment. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD Co. 
925-29 West Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A, 





RED HEAD BRAND 


Shell Vest 

























































THE LYMAN 5A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 
With bases for all popular rifles 





| 


A FIVE-POWER telescopic sight with Micrometer mount adjusts for windage 


lenses of exceptional brilliance giv- and elevation to 1000 yd. ranges. Offset 
ing clear image and sharp definition. adapters for top ejecting rifles and bases 
Focal adjustment for your eye easily for nearly all rifles. With standard cross 
made. Fine or extra fine cross hair reti- hair reticule, front and rear mounts, 


cules available. Reticules interchangeable. bases, screws, two taps and drill, $44.00. 
Telescopic Sight Folder free. Write for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Learn by Mail 





Learn to nme all kinds of game, “birds, animals, . 
furs, make rugs, robes,etc. Youcan now learn this fas- 
cinating art in your own home during your onare 
time. The lessons are interesting and easy to understand. 
Great sport and lots of fun. Big money for your spare time. 


Mount Your Own Specimens 


Decorate your home with beautiful specimens that you have 
caught and mounted yourself. You can make big money 
doing the work forothers. Manyspecimens are becoming very 
rare andsell forhigh ad tema -Over 100,000 students have learned 
taxidermy thro One student writes us: ‘‘Ihave made 
over $550.00 during my spare time selling my specimens and ment- 
ing for a . We have thousands of similar letters. 
FRE “Beautifully illustrated book ‘‘How to Mount Game’’. 
Explains th ne merene of Sains. qccntains dozens 
specimens. Eve: unter or 
trapper hould | ieee this ioene Tells you how you —_ learn ‘ is 
toseinating art easily and quickly from our nehen. Be apg ‘ou pbosiubels 
free. No obligation. Just send name Writ 


Northwestern School of T 


ZIP- ZIP 
SHOOTER 


HOUSANDS of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and practic- 
elly made. If you like hunting and out- 
door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and 

force. If your dealer 


happens not to have x iy 
them, order from us. 
Zip- Zip shooter 35c or 
three for $1.00; send 
stamps, Coin CF MONCY qo sage errant 


order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., 


CORK 
DECOYS 













Columbia, S. C. 











The lightest, most life-like and durable 
decoy made. The decoy all old-time 
hunters are demanding. At your 
dealers or direct. Also fine light cedar 
decoys, and hunter’s supplies. Write 
for free catalog. 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., Inc.,5*,j2"* 
721 Fourth Avenue North 














HEAVY ENOUGH FOR SERVICE 


9SHOT—.22 CALIBER 
Special Heavy Frame 
BREaK OPEN TYPE, Ee eny ejector; 6 inch 
barrel, blued steel, gold sight; 9 shot; double action: 
large checkered /alnut STD: uses short, long or r ong 
rifle. A very accurate model—great value, $12.50. 
Trapper Model--6” poveete -22Cal., 7 shot. . . ee 
Hunter Model--10” b -22Cal, 7 shot . 

Fine Leather Holsters, 'er'$4 1.06; 6” heavy and 107 — ak 50 

$1.00 deposit required on_C. %. D's. Send Stamps for Catalog. 

Colts, Iver Johnson, S. & W., H. & Re Shotguns; Rifles. 


FRANKLIN SPORTING GOODS CO. Box 4 Ampere, N. J. 


Piles Can Be Cured 
Without Surgery 


A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Cured Without Sur- 
gery,’’ fully illustrated, printed in colors and copy- 
righted, has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted 
Rectal Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers 
from Piles can be quickly and easily cured without 
the use of surgery; without confinement to bed or hos- 
pital bills. The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
used for over 28 years. 
trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his asso- 
ciates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
write Dr. McCleary today for a copy of this new book 
and their large reference list of former patients. All 
literature sent in plain wrapper free and postpaid. 


HUNTING THE WILD TURKEY 8,72" 


This book contains 60 es, 45 of which are devoted to the turkey 
language, exhaustive instructions as to piiniating e ery one of the 
several calls turkeys make, and all methods used by the most suc- 
















cessful hunters in the turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 
$1.50 Postpaid OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 





Over 16,000 cases of rectal | 


»Be a Taxidermist | 
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structed to be practical in the game fields. 
The modern scope is quite a rigidly con- 
structed device and is far removed from 
the experimental stage. I have used one 
over two years almost daily, and find it 
beyond expectation as to convenience, du- 
rability, and accuracy. I do not even dis- 
mount my scope to carry it, but have a 
scabbard that fits the rifle with scope at- 
tached. I carry this outfit beneath my 
stirrup leathers, or in the back of my car, 
and it stands the gaff and gives me no 
trouble. It is always ready for instant 
use. I do not need to fool around and 
attach the thing whenéver a coyote pops 
over the horizon. I have paid for this 
equipment many times over by killing 
coyotes that would have been almost im- 
possible shots with poorer sights. I have 
had ample opportunity to study the prac- 
tical phases of the telescope, and I have 
not found it lacking. 

The scope reminds me of the peep in a 
great many ways. One peers through an 
aperture, seeing the game, and one sight. 
It is a matter of spotting, or placing, the 
reticule on the object. There are not two 
sights to line up, and one sees a large 
field around the target. My scope has a 
single, square-topped post, which, when 
looking through the glass, appears very 
much like a high front sight. It can be 
quickly and accurately spotted. Other 
forms of reticule may be had, cross hairs 
being one kind still preferred by target 
scope shooters of ve olden days. 


HERE are three main advantages of 

telescopes that to me are outstanding. 
First, they give better visibility of the 
game. They not only magnify the target, 
making it appear much larger, but they 
reflect more light than the human eye, 
bringing out the target under poor light 
conditions, so that the hunter can better 


| place his shot. Secondly, they greatly mag- 





nify the error of the shooter’s holding, 
making him tighten down. The scope does 
more to take the wobble out of one’s lining 
up than anything I know of. Thirdly, 
the hunting scope offers a large field of 
vision around the game. Running shots, 
targets on the wing, and anything with 
locomotion can be easily followed. All 
forms of sights obstruct one’s view to some 
extent, and the telescope does less of this 
than any I know of. 


Of the disadvantages of the scope there 
are some, though these are greatly offset 
by the better results obtained by the use 
of it. A scope is added weight, and tends 
to make a rifle bundlesome. It is not as 
convenient to carry as the peep or open 
sight equipment, and is not as rugged in 
construction. Scopes are mounted con- 
siderably higher than iron sights, and often 
one needs to build up the stock of the rifle, 
the scope giving too much drop to the 
weapon. 

I would advise buying a scope with the 
minimum amount of adjustments and out- 
side gadgets to get out of kelter and catch 
on the brush. The system of sighting in 
the scope for about 250 yards, and cor- 
recting all elevation by holding high or 
low, is a good one. Possibly the experi- 
menter and the crank will like a scope 
with all the adjustments possible on it. 
For practical hunting I prefer having my 
windage set at nil, and my elevation at 
250 yards. I will correct all my difficul- 
ties by holding rather than by the me- 
chanical adjustment of the doo-dads on the 
mounting. 


A® IN using the peep, one need give the 
scope a fair trial. It will feel bun- 
dlesome at first and cause some doubt in 
the shooter’s mind, whether the darned 
‘hing is not an inconvenience and a bundle 


of junk. Take it into the woods and use 
it a month, and I will bet my shirt it will 
be standard equipment from then on. 


In purchasing a telescope it is well to 
show considerable caution before buying. 
It would be well to get the opinions of 
some of our leading authorities before so 
doing. One important factor that I over- 
looked in the purchase of my first scope 
was to get one that I could use with open 
sights, without detaching the whole outfit. 
Such items as a flat mounting, light 
weight, low power, and freedom from 
complicated adjustments are also factors 
to consider. 


I see no reason why one need graduate 
from the iron sight and peep school before 
using the scope. My advice to any shooter 
that can afford it is to get a good scope 
and use it. Such shooting as sheep, goats, 
bears, coyotes and other long range stuff 
warrants the use of the best sighting ap- 
paratus that one can buy. Almost any 
kind of a shot will be greatly aided by 
the use of this equipment. When one 
travels thousands of miles oftentimes, and 
goes to considerable time and expense, the 
extra cost of the scope is not really so 
great a consideration, if it helps the shooter 
to get his trophy. 


Along the Moose Horn Trail 
(Continued from page 31) 


in my life. Magazine empty. Missed 
the bear, who kept right on going. 

We were certainly a couple of blue boys 
grousing down that mountain side. If I 
had had a good telescope sight with high 
luminosity, or even remembered to open 
my peep sight more, it might have been 
very different. As it was, we were out a 
magnificent grizzly bear and felt pretty 
low about it. The joke of it was, the lit- 
tle black bear we were so scared of fright- 
ening sat through the whole barrage, 
watched the big grizzly race past him, 
watched us run after him, and _ never 
moved an inch! We were a couple of tired 
sportsmen when we rolled into camp that 
night. If anyone had wise-cracked to us 
about grizzly, I’m sure we'd have taken 
a shot at him. It was well after 7 p. m. 
and pitch dark when we got in. The only 
consolation was a supper of sizzling bear 
steaks, after which we rolled in our sleep- 
ing bags, dead to the world. 


As I look back on it, it was not such a 
bad day after all from the point of view 
of excitement and experience. Also the 
game we sighted should have been encour- 
aging in its future prospects, for we saw 
six black bears, six sheep, far away and 
very small, just moving specks way off 
on the distant ridge already mentioned; 
caught eight nice brook trout, breakfast 
size, with our hands; sighted nine goats in 
one bunch, and two more later, making a 
total of eleven, also the grizzly bear which 
we missed. At least we were in real big 
game country. 

The next day not a goat was in sight. 
It was drizzling and very cold. Jack didn’t 
think there was any use of our going up 
the mountain at all, but we started up. It 
was an awful climb. The alders were wet 
and doused us in a cold shower bath when- 
ever we bumped against one. There was 
a gallon of ice water on every blueberry 
bush. First we cut a stick and beat the 
water off the bushes ahead of us. Later 
we saw we were going to be soaked and 
didn’t bother. Up we went. As we got 
higher above the timber and brush line, 
rain had turned to snow, making the moss 
very slipperv. 
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The birds that 


$40 to $1125 


are the ones you get with... 


L.C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUNS 


Game and Trap Guns 


usually get away 


For you can reach right up—80 yards up—and drop 
them ... The L. C. Smith Long Range Gun is bored to 
a longer, tapering choke and is chambered for the high- 
power 3” shell. It makes clean kills consistently at 80 








We have one of the best gun 
engravers in the world, and will 
be glad to quote the cost of your 
favorite dog’s portrait or favorite 
scene engraved on the lockplate. 


yards ... The extra range gives you more time to judge 
your lead—and a far better chance to get your birds. 
You need no alibi when you shoot an L. C. Smith Long 
Range Gun... Your dealer is anxious to show you his 
stock of L.C. Smith Guns. If it is low, write for our 
descriptive Booklet L 44 








HUNTER ARMS 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 


COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


Cali Building, San Francisco, California 





AN L. C. SMITH 





GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 
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for S iristnias 


Add charm and splendor to your own home— 
or the home of a friend — with a Royal Indian— 


Tiger Rug 


pe. toe in p otograph above)—or a rug of 
pard, Polar Bear, Longe 7 Black or Brown 
Bear, or Mountain Lion, ame Heads of all 
kinds. Specimens sent on approval to respon- 
sible persons. Rug Catalog or Art Taxidermy 


Catalog FREE on request 
Master Taxidermists 

















AN IDEA 
BINOCULARS Only $8.75 C. O. D. 


An old reliable firm offers 8-Mile Range High Grade French 
Binoculars of unusual value (Case and Straps included) wit, 
six exceptionally clear White 
Crystal High Power Achromatic 
lenses, giving a clear sharp defi- 
nition and a wide field of vision- 
Central focusing and pupillary 
adjustment. Ideal for Hunting, 
Camping, Touring, Nature 4 
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HE prearranged plan was that Jack 

was to stand in the creek bed and sig- 
nal us with his arms which way the goats 
were going or where they were, if he lo- 
cated them with his glasses. We were 
now up so high we could hardly find him 
with our glasses. Then the fog closed in 
beneath us and blotted him out of sight 
entirely, leaving us to climb blindly around 
through the steep peaks in the hope of 
stumbling on the band of goats. Worse 
yet, the wind was wrong. The drizzle 
turned to heavy rain, and the rain to a 
slushy sleet intermingled with flurries of 
snow. It blew a perfect gale; sometimes 
rounding a peak it was almost all we could 
do to force our bodies against the wind 
pressure. Discouraging, very discourag- 
ing. We started climbing around north- 
ward in the direction we had seen the goats 
taking the day before. Wind still wrong. 
Never have I seen such tough going. Sev- 
eral times each one of us just missed fall- 
ing off that mountain side altogether. In 
some places there were straight drops of 
100 to 200 or 300 feet down sheer wall 
spaces of rock. 

The clouds came down lower and 
smothered the top of the mountain. Below 
us was heavy, dense fog. In the middle a 
roaring gale of wind and driven snow. I 
suddenly remembered it was September 
22. Here we were scrambling around the 
icy, slippery side of the steepest goat 
mountain George said he had ever seen, 
in one of the fiercest equinoctial storms 
of the year! 

We were just about ready to give up in 
disgust and be thankful to get our own 
carcasses down to the level ground safely 
again when George suggested we round 
the point of rock just ahead and take one 
more look around that before giving up. 
It was a peculiarly formed mountain. 
Every so often there would be a slide or a 
sort of tailings of pebbles, dirt, debris and 
sand that had weathered off the two neigh- 
boring walls of rock and spread out fan- 
wise, flowing towards the mountain foot. 
Unless it was frozen you'd sink halfway 
to the knees in it, and it made wonderful 
“going” coming down a mountain. We'd 
often come down in fifteen minutes what 
had taken almost half a day to get up, 
running down these soft banks of slides. 


ERE we were right in the middle of 

one of these slides, a frozen one and 
very slippery to boot at a steep angle, 
when George whispered, “Hold it! Look 
up there,” indicating, without pointing or 
moving in any way, a peak up above. 

There, some 200 yards above us on the 
far wall of rock, looking down at us was 
the huge billy goat we had seen the day 
before. We were fairly caught. We dared 
not move, and yet were in a very ticklish 
position. George was just off the snow; 
I was right in the middle of it, and could 
feel my feet gradually giving way. We 
stood stock-still for fully two minutes, then 
suddenly the snow beneath me gave way 
and down the mountain side I shot about 
30 miles an hour, on my back, side, and 
the palms of my hands. My gun came 
bounding down with a terrible clatter 
after. Luckily I was able to reach out and 
grab it just as it was going past, after I 
had gotten myself stopped in a bush some 
30 feet below. My bare hands were rubbed 
raw and cut deeply by sharp rocks and 
were bleeding badly. The billy goat had 
disappeared ! 

George cleaned out the sights of my 
gun and the gravel and snow off it while 
I buried my hands in the snow to stop 
them from bleeding, after a fashion. We 
picked our way around the next peninsula 
of rock and there on a similar ledge look- 
ing down on the next slide again was “Big 
3i11,” looking for all the world like the 
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trademark of the Great Northern Railroad. 

Again he disappeared. We were just 
about to hang more crepe and move on 
when suddenly up on top of the very slide 
we were on, we saw the billy come out 
from behind a rock and start across this 
slide, barely 100 yards above us. He had 
doubled back, which gave us the opportu- 
nity we wanted. He was one of the most 
beautiful trophies I have ever seen. A 
quick shot brought him down with a ven- 
geance—down on us! He had been di- 
rectly above us and now the body came 
hurtling, end over end, loosening great big 
boulders as it went, and starting miniature 
landslides, gathering momentum and _ in- 
creased activity almost like a snowball as 
it came. We spent a very busy ten sec- 
onds dodging goat, rock splinters, gravel 
and boulders. These last came down the 
mountain side with the speed of cannon 
balls and were perhaps more dangerous 
because you couldn’t tell which way they 
were going or how to duck. The goat 
passed between George and me, clearing 
us both only about 2 feet. It might 
just as well have mowed us both right off 
that mountain, and any one of the larger 
rocks would have broken a leg or a knee- 
cap if it had hit. So many things whizzing 
about our heads so closely left us both 
pretty much in a blue funk. A rock the 
size of your fist or a baseball in the head 
would have settled a fellow’s indigestion 
for good! 





When Wm. Barber Haynes sets out 
to tell about 


“My Strangest Duck Hunt” 


ashedoesin Ourpoor LIFE next month, 
you can be sure that you are going 
to read something rare 











T WAS cold skinning out the cape and 

horns. An icy wind blew right* down 
the draw as if it were a funnel, and there 
we were at the narrow end. Fresh meat 
would be nice in camp, so down we went 
on the mountain slide lickety-split, rolling 
the carcass ahead of us. Many’s the time 
I was glad we sent that dead goat on 
ahead, for suddenly we didn’t hear the 
goat roll any more. Then we_ heard 
“boom,” a space of silence, then “boom, 
boom!” What happened was that instead 
of running to the bottom right to the brush 
line like most slides do, this one,ghad a 
“fall” in it just like a dry waterfall, and 
our goat had rolled over the fall, dropping 
a sheer 200 or 300 feet to the rocks below. 
Thankful is to express it mildly. If we 
had been coming down that slide at the 
full run and speed we usually came down 
slides, nothing in the world could have 
stopped us from going right on over that 
fall. As it was, we had to climb around 
the very shaky end of a steep ledge, hang- 
ing on only by the roots of a handful of 
moss, and gradually work our way back 
to the next slide which did go to the bushes 
without a fall. It was late when we got 
down to the river bed again, wet, chilled, 
shivering, tired and thoroughly shaken in 
nerves. When the excitement had passed 
we realized what a close shave we had had, 
not only with the fall but in the snowy, 
slippery, jagged places we had been. 

The next day we decided to go over 
across country with a light camp to the 
bottom of the mountain where the sheep 
had been spotted. For quite a while we 
had to cut our own trail through thick 
birches and alders, and got bogged down 
in a marshy. swamp. At one place a huge 
gray timber wolf started running up the 
hill to the left; my gun was in its scab- 
bard on the horse. When the wolf looked 


back to see what we were, I managed to 
get in a rather long shot. It must have 
struck just below his belly as the force 
of the bullet in the dirt literally lifted him 
up a couple of feet and toppled him down 
the hill 3 or 4 yards before he could catch 
his balance and run over the brink. We 
were all sorry, because wolves are prob- 
ably killing more big game in Alaska to- 
day than shooters; worse yet, because they 
catch the females and the young, which the 
game laws rigidly protect. For this rea- 
son the Government has put a bounty of 
$15 a head on wolves and coyotes, and $1 
a head on eagles, our own American bird! 
(Next issue—Part III, The Devastating Wolf) 


Glimpses of Gray Squirrels 
(Continued from page 27) 


loitered awhile with our lunch, then de- 
cided on a change of location. After 
driving for 3 miles or so, we again parked 
the car, tramped around the head of a 
little lake, and climbed a long, wooded 
ridge that was known to be a favorite 
haunt of the gray squirrels. Almost as 
soon as we entered the woods we began to 
flush grouse. The first one went out from 
almost under my feet, tearing up the leaves 
and then zooming away with a terrific 
racket. I had hardly taken another step 
when a second bird followed, and I threw 
the rifle on it. Of course I had no idea 
of trying to bring down one of these 
feathered meteors with a rifle bullet but it 
is good practice for one who frequently 
seeks these birds with the scatter gun to 
hold the rifle on them as they wing away, 
and any grouse hunter knows that he will 
never get too much of this kind of prac- 
tice. The third bird whirred out shortly 
behind the second, and then the fourth, 
while I swung the rifle on to them, one 
after another. 

Then a big snowshoe hare, still brown, 
but becoming grizzly in anticipation of the 
coming snows, bounded out and went away 
with wild, erratic leaps. A porcupine 
backed down out of a hemlock, and lum- 
bered away, and then we began to see 
squirrels. I happened to see the first one, 
a long way off and on the ground. It had 
evidently heard something to make it sus- 
picious, but hadn’t located us, and it sat 
with head cocked to one side in a listening 
attitude. It was too far away to shoot 
with a light shell, so I removed the aux- 
iliary and pumped in one of the real .32 
Specials, and with a careful aim shot at 
it. The bullet evidently went wild, for the 
squirrel leaped to a tree trunk, went up it, 
out on a limb, and over into another tree, 
where it disappeared altogether. 

For a while we hunted along together 
and presently I saw Hap start forward as 
fast as he could run, then I saw a squirrel 
jump on to a tree trunk and start climbing 
up. This running-up stunt is a good one, 
for it often forces a squirrel to take to a 
tree that does not afford especially good 
hiding, and the hunter will thus get a shot. 
This squirrel went up a small birch tree, 
then jumped across to a big oak and went 
way up. I went over and circled the oak, 
hoping thus to drive the squirrel around 
where Hap could get a shot. But it is 
hard to see one away in the top of a high 
tree and this one had hidden well. 


HEN our ways led apart for a while. 

This was quite to my liking, for, with 
two squirrels dangling from my belt, I was 
inclined to take things rather moderately. 
The fact that Hap had but one squirrel, 
while I had two, rankled a little and he 
wanted to hunt hard until he could pick up 
another. We are legally entitled to four 
squirrels on each day, but, since I planned 















to be out several days in the course of 
the season, I was perfectly content with a 
brace. Furthermore, one of my _ boys, 
sometimes two of them, usually accompany 
me on these squirrel hunts, and if I shoot 
two squirrels and they shoot one or two, 
we have enough for a sizable platter of 
squirrel fricassee when we get around 
home. So I loafed along and poked out to 
the edge of the woods, where there was a 
broad outlook. 

It was an ideal afternoon for loafing 
in the woods, bright and sunny and warm 
as we could wish, in fact we had left our 
jackets with the car and hunted in our 
shirt sleeves. I suppose I would have shot 
another squirrel had just the right oppor- 
tunity presented itself, but I hunted in a 
most desultory way, and if I did glimpse 
a few squirrels I was glad that the 
glimpses were brief. 

Late in the afternoon we met at our 
appointed rendezvous far up on the ridge 
and stopped in a little open glade to take 
a few pictures before the last sunlight had 
gone. Hap had not added to his bag dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

“See many squirrels?” I asked, trying 
to compose a picture which would include 
Hap, his rifle and his squirrel, and still 
not appear stiff and posed. 

“Goodness, yes,” he _ replied. 
only could get glimpses of the—” 

Just then a scratching noise over at 
one side of the glade interrupted Hap’s 
grumbling description of his brief views 
of the squirrels. His quick ear caught the 
sound on the instant, and, with his squirrel 
still in his left hand, he brought his rifle 
to shooting position, steadied it to a care- 
ful aim, and fired. The squirrel dropped 
with a dull thud, and Hap’s spirits came 
up with a bang. In fact, he fairly bubbled 
over, for he, too, had a brace and could 
hold up his head when we got back home. 

Meantime the sun had been steadily 
sinking until now our little glade was 
in the shadow, so the photo we made of 
his pair of squirrels was too thin to print 
well. We were quite a distance from the 
car, but we were pretty well contented as 
we made the long tramp in the autumn 
twilight. 


“But I 


Stalking the Snow Goose 


(Continued from page 23) 


eral shot in the head and were practically 
dead when they hit the ground. 


I LOADED my gun more through force 
of habit than through need, as the birds 
were now well out of range. For a moment 
I forgot George and his goose, and I 
think George failed to see what was taking 
place on the little knoll above the pond. 
He was pretty busy with the chase. I 
picked up the two birds. They seemed to 
weigh about 8 pounds each, but were per- 
haps somewhat lighter than that. They 
were young birds, I judged, because their 
tail feathers were not fully developed. 

When next I looked in George’s direc- 
tion, I saw him take another chase across 
the pond after his goose. He was wet 
from bow to stern. The leaky boot must 
have been full of water. 

“Want some help with the bird, 
George?” I asked when I drew nearer. 
“Why the devil don’t you let him have 
another load?” I asked. 

“If I don’t get my hands on ’im this 
trip across the water, I'll shoot the son- 
of-a-gun, sure,” he panted as he struck 
out after him once more. The goose 
turned and started back along the south 
side. George cut across in an effort to 
head him off, stepping in the tile filter on 
this trip, and sitting down flat in the shal- 


low water. He arose a little vexed, 
leveled his gun, and there was another dull 
boom and smoke screen. When the wind 


had blown the smoke of battle away, we | 
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spied a fine white bird stretched out on the | 
water. George hurried over to his kill and | 


proudly held the bird up so I could see him. 


a like the first shall be last and 
the last shall be first,” said George, 
“you shot yours last and got them first. 
Now what in blazes are they? 
geese, but blamed if I know what kind.” 

“They are, I think, snow geese, lesser 
snow geese (Chen Hyperborea),”’ 
him, “and as the name indicates, beyond 
the north wind.” 

“Sounds like a Chink name to me, and 
they’re not beyond the north wind now,” 
and George was smiling happily, though he 
was dripping. 

“You're all wet, George, and the steers 
are hungry, so let’s beat it before you 
catch cold. I'll feed the steers while you 
change clothes.” 

On our way to the house, George bagged 
a small teal, while I plugged a jack rabbit, 
and that was one of the few mornings that 
George ever allowed anyone, save himself, 
to feed the steers. 


Ducks on Medina 


(Continued from page 17) 


ducks, so will dismiss the heavier game 
by stating that deer we did not get, and 
turkey just a very few. But ducks— 
During our entire stay the weather was 
fine—for ducks. The weather man served 
us rain for breakfast, snow for lunch and 
sleet for dinner; and usually sent us to 
bed with an electrical nightcap that made 
the cabin tremble on its strong foundation. 
Somehow or other all this stormy weather 
imparted to us a desire to stay pretty 
close to camp. There we were, four fel- 
lows, three of us hot young bloods, hemmed 
in by the weather’s fury to the little penin- 


They are | 


I told | 


sula on which the cabin stood, with guns | 


and ammunition galore; and swimming 
about on the lake, within plain sight, were 
ducks and geese and waterfowl of every 
kind, make, body design, color and descrip- 
tion. 


Three of us, Ben, myself, and a powder- | 


burning young native by the name of 
Henri, marched one morning to a place a 
few hundred yards from camp where the 
bank rose from the water in a perpendic- 
ular direction for about 40 yards. Ducks 
were flying thick and fast, mallard, red- 
head, pintail, canvasback, teal and all. At 
any rate there were enough there so that 
we didn’t miss those who were absent, if 
any. From the top of this cliff we figured, 
being about 120 feet above the water, we 
would have excellent opportunity to shoot 
ducks as they came sailing by, and the 
fourth member of the party was in a row- 
boat below, ready to pick them up. 

Ben was first, shooting a 12 gauge auto- 
matic, I was 100 yards farther along, 
fondling my little pump gun, and beyond 
me Henri was sitting close to a little bush, 


holding a gun similar to Ben’s at ready 


angle. 


ERE came one. A teal by his lone- 

some, doing at least 120 miles an 
hour. He came in from Ben’s side. Crack! 
Crack! Crack! Crack! Crack! * Ben’s 
automatic belched forth smoke and lead in 
rapid succession. Wang! Wang! Wang! 
Wang! Wang! Click! The little 20 be- 
came an empty gun. Bang! Bang! Bang! 
Bang! Bang! Henri was through with 
his barrage. And on the distant horizon‘a 
tiny spot that was a teal duck was disap- 
pearing. 
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I looked at Ben. He was examining the 
sights on his gun. I looked at Henri. He 
was on the other side of the bush. I cut 
one of my cartridges open to see if they 
had shot in them. They had. 

A whistle of wings called my attention 
to three bullets approaching from the other 
way. Wang! Henri killed the one lagging 
in the rear. His next four shots served 
only for purposes of acceleration. They 
were a little distant for my 20, but I threw 
a barrage anyhow. Ben’s cannon sped its 
leaden charges into thin air, and then all 
that could be heard was the whistling of 
the vanishing wings. 

Our friend in the rowboat moved out 
from his protected nook in a crevice of the 
cliff. “One little teal and thirty shots,” 
he remarked, not in a complimentary tone, 
then bent his oars back to his nook, for 
Henri had sent him a dirty look. 

Our next volley met with more encour- 
aging results. A flock of mallards, doing 
only a paltry 80 miles per or thereabouts, 
looking slower than tractors after the teal, 
came heading into the cliff, lying low and 
apparently looking for a place to settle. 
Seeing our friend in the rowboat they 
decided that the water at the base of the 
cliff would not be healthy, and zoomed up- 
ward to clear the edge of the precipice, all 
unaware of the three ready guns on its 
crest. I could almost tell the color of their 
eyes when I sprang to my feet and opened 
up the little pump gun. Startled, they set 
their wings and veered upward. The set 
wings of a flock of rapidly moving ducks 
can make more noise than any airplane 
motor yet invented. The roar almost 
drowned out the spiteful bark of the little 
gun. Remembering the foolish light the 
speeding teal had put me in, I unmercifully 
poured lead into the flock, and the rapid 
reports on either side told me that Henri 
and Ben were taking advantage of the op- 
portunity. When the flock was past the 
guns were empty. The boatman picked up 
three ducks from the water and there were 
five more on the cliff. We had all the 
ducks we could eat. 

“Let’s go,” Henri urged. 

“Ves,” I said, “before another teal comes 
along and makes me throw this gun into 
the lake.” 


P gpd twelve storms, or three days, 
after our first attack on, Medina’s 
floating population I, privately—for Il 
didn’t wish just then to make any more 
exhibitions of my poor marksmanship— 
decided to do a little duck hunting of my 
own free will and accord. Not because we 
needed ducks, but because I wished to delve 
a little deeper into ducksology, and _ per- 
haps gain information that would enable 
me to win a higher batting average in 
future excursions. 

Before I had left for this trip a certain 
party, who is supposed to be more or less 
a gun authority, told me, when I had 
vocally doubted the wisdom of taking a 
20 gauge on a duck and turkey hunt, that 
I had no cause to worry, because he shot 
a gun of similar size himself and always 
got as many ducks and turkeys as did his 
companions with larger bores. As to the 
probable truth of his statement I will for- 
bear comment. (Who was it who said, 
“Tf you can’t say something good, hold 
your peace’?) But let me, on my own hook 
and from my own experiences, give this 
advice to all young huntsmen—a 20 gauge 
is just eight sizes smalfler than a 12. 

I proposed to test out the matter thor- 
oughly, to settle it then and there to my 
own satisfaction, and, what is more, I 
didn’t care to have any witnesses. 

On one side of the little peninsula that 
supported our camp, there was a narrow 
neck of water, extending up a canyon, and 
the upper end was beyond our vision. I 
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had noted that ducks prefer to fly over 
water rather than the wooded hills, and 
this neck appeared to be a duck thorough- 
fare. In fact, the traffic over it at times 
became so congested that I believed the 
state game department should declare it 
a one-way street. There was undoubtedly 
some superior attraction for ducks up the 
inlet, and I deduced that it must be a wide, 
shallow body of water somewhere in the 
canyon that was good feeding grounds. 

Now, I thought, if I follow up this in- 
let and disturb the ducks on this body of 
water, they will fly back to the lake, and, 
not desiring to fly over the wooded hills, 
they will fly over the inlet, and from the 
high banks I will have a perfect position 
for shooting, which will enable me to de- 
termine whether the trouble is with me or 
with my artillery. 


AVING, by process of higher mathe- 
matics, reached this deduction, I 
picked up my gun early one afternoon, laid 
in a goodly supply of ammunition, and, 
without divulging my destination or in- 
tentions, took a somewhat mysterious leave 
of my companions. Along the inlet I 
went, having some difficulty with the brush 
and rocks and keeping a good lookout for 
the alleged body of water which I confi- 
dently expected to find covered with ducks. 
The canyon grew steeper, and soon I 
was 50 feet above the water level. The 
brush and undergrowth became well-nigh 
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impenetrable and, with the alleged body of 
water still not in sight, I decided, being no 
glutton for punishment, that, as duck traf- 
fic over the inlet was fairly heavy, I might 
just as well take my lesson in ducksology 
then 2nd there. The passages were plenty 
numerous for experimentation purposes. 

So I settled myself in a nice comfortable 
position between two big boulders, emptied 
my ammunition bag at my feet, pushed the 
safety off the little gun, and waited. 

Before long I heard the swish of wings 
and here came a pair of mallards. I pulled 
a bead on the lead one and pressed the 
trigger, then performed the same operation 
at the second one. Results were not no- 
ticeable. 

After some six or seven of these experi- 
ments I began to feel that as a hunter I 
was a good American citizen. A teal came 
loafing along at a measly 90 per hour or 
so and confirmed the feeling. 

I was about ready to give up the job 
and go back to camp when a couple of 
redheads, about 6 feet apart, came wing- 
ing down the inlet. I banged away at the 
leading one, and to my great surprise the 
one in the rear tumbled into the water 
stone-dead. 

Then, in one great sweeping charge, the 
realization came over me that in all of my 
expensive five-year college education the 
instructors had failed to impress on me the 
fact that you have to lead ducks. 

Having solved the problem of duck 
shooting, I returned to camp and, eager 
to demonstrate my new knowledge, organ- 
ized a duck hunt for the following morn- 
ing. 


HE four of us hied ourselves to the 

cliff, and as we huddled there in the 
cold wind before taking up our respective 
positions a pang of compassion struck me 
and I decided to let my friends in on my 
new-found solution. 

‘Boys,’ I said, with the manner of one 


divulging a great and weighty secret, 
“you've got to lead ’em.” 

Three pairs of disgusted eyes turned in 
my direction made me feel as if somehow 
my information was not appreciated. 

“Yes,” Henri said sarcastically, “but 
how much?” 

Well, I never thought of that! 

That afternoon I led them, with varying 
degrees of success, and I found that the 
distance they should be led depends on the 
speed they are traveling, the distance they 
are from the mouth of the gun, the angle 
they are coming in, and a few more equally 
indefinite facts. Just a simple little cal- 
culus problem to be worked out mentally 
during that fraction of a second between 
the time a duck is sighted and time to fire. 

I tried for a time to apply my schooling 
to the matter, but as ducks came and went 
I became convinced that scientific duck 
shooting is too deep for a five-year course. 
Really it seemed to me if one is to do a 
neat little job of strictly scientific shoot- 
ing, one should have, in addition to gun 
and ammunition, a square and compass, a 
spirit level, a sextant, a geometry, a trig- 
onometry, the logarithm table, a rapid cal- 
culating machine and a certified public 
accountant. 

“Ducks in the west,” snaps the hunter. 

The accountant jumps to his sextant. 
“Traveling 120 miles per, angle 23 degrees, 
40 minutes, west of east by north horizon- 
tal, angle 10 degrees, 12 minutes, in third 
quadrant perpendicular, wind velocity 20 
miles per hour in southeast. Cosine equals 
tangent plus secant, divided by twice the 
cotangent squared, minus the sine multi- 
plied by the cosecant cubed. Draw bead 
7 feet 354 inches in front of his left ear 
and you'll knock out his right eye.” 

All of which may be all right if you 
want ducks that bad. I didn’t and don’t. 


UT on the morning of which I am writ- 

ing we used the hit and miss method, 
figuring the more shot in the air, the better 
the chance of hitting, and we did right 
well—for us—averaging a duck to every 
10 pounds of lead. My little 20 gauge had 
one real advantage that in time became 
highly important, that was the compara- 
tively light manner in which it whanged 
into my shoulder at each discharge. My 
companions’ shoulders finally became so 
sore that they left the field of battle, and, 
not wishing to appear greedy, I followed. 
We had sixteen mallards, four redheads, 
two canvasbacks, and two teal, the latter 
of which I fear had foolishly flown into 
charges intended for something else. How- 
ever, luck counts in duck hunting, so we 
took them. 

After we had arrived at camp it devel- 
oped that Henri and I had killed the same 
number, five each. That naturally led to 
a question as to who was the best shot. I 
claimed Henri was, and he was equally 
emphatic in placing the somewhat doubtful 
honors on my shoulders, and each of us 
believed we were liars. The argument 
developed until we decided to hold an im- 
promptu match to settle it, with each using 
the other’s headgear as a target. 

Henri pulled off his slouch felt hat, 
threw it into the air and I promptly 
riddled it with No. 4s. 

Then I doffed my quite serviceable som- 
brero and tossed it up. Henri double- 
crossed me by waiting until it came to a 
rest on the ground and then emptying his 
automatic into it at short range. By using 
care I was able to salvage a piece of it 
about as big as the eye of a needle. Both 
of us went without hats the rest of the 
trip. 

If the opportunity ever presents itself I 
am going to Medina again—with a 12 
gauge gun—and take some additional les- 
sons in ducksology. 
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Ducks De Luxe 


(Continued 


from page 25) 


I went outside. Jupiter! What a 
morning for ducks, and what a grand 
convention of ducks to enjoy it. A mist 
over the marsh and a million birds, more 
or less, circling or sitting. 

A big Chesapeake trotted up from the 
boathouse and greeted me with silent 
comradeship—stuck his cold muzzle into 
my hand, and wagged his curly tail, say- 
ing plainly in his canine way, “Let's 
have at ’em.” I would probably have 
accepted his invitation, too, but that 
blasted master of arms had my 12 gauge. 

Nothing to do but wander around and 
think of what a sappy farce I'd gotten 
into. I’ve been at several hunting clubs 
whose members have plenty of money 
and then some; in fact (I’m not saying 
it to brag), at home I belong to a gang 
whose pooled assets would go into the 
hundred millions—but this splurge hunt- 
ing club sort of thing was new to me. 
A cook and a lodge keeper are O. K., 
but I’ve never felt the need of a valet 
to press my wool shirt or an armorer 
to wipe the powder grains off my gun. 
I have also managed to sleep like a log 
in a double-decker bunk without the 
benefit of a rose-shaded bed lamp. 


HILE the pup and I were looking 

over the extensive grounds and out- 
buildings, the morning mail arrived—per- 
haps by airplane—I wouldn't doubt it. 
When I wandered back into the clubhouse, 
a steward was sorting letters. He gave 
me a surprised look with his “Good 
morning, sir!” and handed me the early 
edition of the city paper. 

I had gotten to the classifieds and 
was considering reading the society page 
when a “Well, well, well, well,’ broke 
in on my quiet. “Beat me up!” said the 
Colonel in evident astonishment. “By 
jolly. You're an early riser, too.” 

We exchanged the conventional “hap- 
py days” and went in to breakfast. The 
Colonel had on an English hunting suit. 
You just knew it was English. A beau- 
tiful pearl-gray outfit—long, full trous- 
ers and belted jacket. The motif was 
carried through with a light gray shirt 
and a green, a subdued green, tie flecked 
with gray. The sort of ensemble a valet 
would lay out reverently. 

The Colonel was a perfect gentleman 
and forebore looking at my clothes. We 
got together on common ground, how- 
ever, by ordering ham and eggs. Even 
the elite can’t get away from that gas- 
tronomic duet. There were various 
other things, too, of course; grapefruit 
aw la this and toast a la that, coffee, etc. 
Anyway we made a meal, and were all 
set for the morning’s shooting just as 
the main body of members were trickling 
down to the dining room. All style— 
plus. 

I was rearing to go to a blind, and I 
think the Colonel was also rearing to 
get me behind one—so that my unshaven 
jowls and untailored suit might be hid- 
den. Anyway, he ordered our guns and 
we bee-lined for the boathouse. 

Here was another bunch of servants 
in olive-drab—boatboys in livery! That 
hurt. I had been looking forward to the 
baggy corduroys of the native boatmen 
to make me feel somewhat at home. 

“Herbert will take you out,” the Col- 
onel announced after a bit of conversa- 
tion with a butlerish-looking individual 
who seemed to be headman of the crew. 
Herbert stepped out front and center— 
a tall fellow with a fat face devoid of 
expression, 

“One of our best boys, sir,” the head- 
man said to me as Herbert unsnapped 





one skiff from the dozen or so along 
the wharf and dropped the oars into the 
locks. Another boat-butler was getting 
out another skiff. Evidently the Colonel 
and I were to go our separate ways, and 
that caused no moaning at the bar as far 
as I was concerned. 


ERBERT slid the boat to the water 

stairs; I climbed into the stern seat; 
we were off, followed by a shower of bon 
voyages from the Colonel. 

It was a gray day but the morning 
mist had cleared. Flock after flock of 
ducks took to the air as we progressed 
up a broad channel that cut through the 
marsh. Soon there were hundreds of 
birds circling high and low, and I was 
all set to open up on the first band that 
came within range. Herbert, however, 
cooled my ardor by saying apologetical- 
ly but firmly, “The gentlemen very sel- 
dom shoot from the boats, sir. They use 
the blinds exclusively and so run no 
risk of dropping shot on one another.” 

“A very good idea,” said 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

A guide in livery with a sir to every 
sentence! If that isn’t a recipe for “A 
Pain in the Neck,” I'll give it up. 

But despite his general air of “A Fine 
Servant of Fine People’ mislaid in a 





marsh, Herbert handled his oars neatly— 
scudding the skiff around tule patches 
and up narrow openings with a skill 
How would you like to set out with Harold 


Harvey for one of the best trout streams in the 
West? 
That’s what the Editor of OUTDOOR LIFE 
did this last summer. 


Read about the trip next month 


‘**The Rainbows of Silver Creek’”’ 
By Harry McGuire 











that belied his looks. By devious ways 
we arrived at a sinkbox commanding a 
fine sweep of water on three sides. 
We slid in under cover of the tules. 
Out ahead ducks quacked and flapped. 
I climbed out of the boat as stealthily 
as possible, and looked out through the 
thin fringe that screened the blind. 
Three dozen big mallards were feeding 
not 10 yards away. Naturally, I didn’t 
expect those greenheads to sit there long, 
so I shoved off the safety and got ready 


for action. 

“Don’t shoot the decoys, sir!” This 
stage whisper from Herbert completely 
flabbergasted me. I should have been 
expecting live decoys: but I wasn't. 


Anyway, the sap should have known I 
wasn't going to blast into a bunch of 
sitting birds. 

I turned to address a few well-chosen 


words to Herbert and got as far as 
“Damn it, man, don’t you know—” when 
he broke in on me. “Look, sir!” he 
begged. 

I looked. About half the decoys were 
leaving with all the speed of unclipped 
wings, assisted by unfettered feet. Their 
captive brethren cheered them on with a 
great quacking and threshing of water. 

Throwing my gun to my shoulder I 
fired four times, as fast as I could pump, 
making four of the most beautiful clean- 
missed shots that I ever made. 

“Too bad, sir,” said Herbert, “too bad 
indeed.” 

“Four bad,” I corrected. 


The worthy Herbert missed my poor 
pun entirely. “What, sir?” he asked. 

“Never mind,” said I. “Thanks for 
bringing me out—I'll see that you're 


thanked more substantially when I get 
back to the club. Left my money in my 
suit. By the way, when do you come 
after me?” 
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ERBERT gave me one of his blank- 


est looks. “Oh, I stay right here, 
sir.” 

My look must have been quite as blank 
as his. “Do all the er-r hunters have a 
er-r—an individual boatman?” 

“There are twelve of us wardens.” 
From the way he stressed the word war- 
den I take it that Herbert didn’t care to 
be called a boatman. “Several of the 
gentlemen always hunt in pairs and a few 
go three to a blind—rather make a party 
of it—so the twelve of us can _ nicely 
handle the club. Doctor Kilton S. Blum 
and Mr. Anthony Comstalk Van Ess, you 
have doubtless heard of them, sir, they 
prefer to take their boats out quite 
alone!” The tone implied, “Can you 
imagine such a state of mind? Big men, 
but a trifle queer.” 

Herbert tied the boat and stepped into 
the sinkbox; took a seat on the bench 
along the back, or tule side of the blind. 
The chair I was seated on in the middle 
of the 


box was upholstered in leather 
and set on a swivel. Instead of twisting 
your neck in the true and immemorial 
fashion of duck hunters, you merely 
turned the chair. 


I turned so that I didn’t have to look 
at Herbert. 
“Shall I 


reload your gun, sir?” he 

asked. 
“No, thanks, I'll do it.” I shoved in 
four shells and we sat a few minutes 
in silence. I was ruminating upon the 


doubtful benefits of too much service at 
certain times—and all my thoughts would 
not be fit for polite ears. That swivel 
chair would never give me a pain in the 
neck; but all the rest of the club did. 


Herbert started to say something, but 
I cut him off with a “Sh-h-h!” Eight 
or ten mallards were coming in. They 
circled the decoys, who welcomed the 


coming just as they’d speeded the part 
ing guests. 

I got three out of that bunch and a 
“Good, sir; very good indeed,” from Her 
bert. The bombardment roused several 
flocks in my immediate neighborhood, and 
I gathered in a few stragglers. 

Quiet for a while. The warden looked 
at his watch and announced, “The launch 
will be out directly, sir; then the shoot- 
ing will pick up.” It seemed that the 
launch cruised about on the big lakes 
somewhere at the upper end of the long 
marsh, and shooed the ducks to the wait 
ing arms of club members and guests- 
a beautiful custom, entirely contrary to 
law. 

GAIN I ruminated, but Herbert broke 
4 in on my reflections. His words I 
consider classic. “Pardon me, sir—a single- 
ton is quartering from the northeast, sir.” 
Can you beat that? 

Well, I got my limit of ducks in about 
an hour. There was nothing to it after 
the other boys started shooting and kept 
the flocks stirred up. Over Herbert's 
protest I went back to the clubhous« 
As I saw it, there wasn't anything else 
to do; I had my day’s bag of fifteen 
Herbert intimated that I might as well 
blast a few more insomuch as the birds 
were sent to the city “and given to char- 
ity, sir; all that the gentlemen do not 
want.” 

Urgent business called me back to the 


city right after lunch. Urgent business 
is a wonderful thing—sometimes \ 


ne plus ultra duck club isn’t a wonder- 
ful thing—any time. A place where a 
guide says, “Pardon me, sir—a_ singleton 


is quartering from the northeast, sir, 
is no place for me. 
“Jupiter!” J. K. snapped out of h 


story. “There comes a flock!” 


We got our ducks, but not de lire. 
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For Your FURS? 


INCE you trap for profit why not get 
ALL the profit that’s in it. 

Don’t be satisfied with high market 
prices—get the HIGHEST market prices 
PLUS 5% EXTRA. s 

All you need do is ship your furs to 
George I. Fox, New York’s largest raw 
fur merchants. 

They'll grade your furs honestly, pay 
you top market prices and if your ship- 
ment amounts to $50 or more they’ll add 
5% extra to your check. 

For example: If your shipment amounts 
to $50 you get a check for $52.50, if $100 
your check will be $105 and so on. All 
checks mailed same day shipments are re- 
ceived. No deductions, not one penny 
taken off for commissions, handling or 
shipping charges. 

Trappers who ship to Fox make more 
money—EXTRA profits. : : 

Clip coupon for authentic price list, 
shipping tags and valuable trapper’s hand- 
book. All FREE. Trappers’ 
supplies at lowest prices. KG 
Clip coupon now! a 
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MR. GEORGE 1. FOX, 
GEORGE 1. FOX CORP., 
266 W. 30th St., New York. 
Send me, absolutely FREE, price list, 
trapper’s guide and tags mentioned above. 
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Mention Outdoor Life in writing to Adver- 
tisers 
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Learn at Home by Mail 


Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets revealed, Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and boys. Decorate home 





and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
a business of yourown. Big demand, high prices. 
Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience. 
Beautiful illustrated book, 
*“*How to Learn to Mount 
@ Game,’ with dozens of pho- 
tos of mounted b 
Yours for the asking—FREE — Write Today. Taxi- 
dermy is a NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature 
lovers—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful FREE 
BOOK NOW-—no obligations. Send Coupon Today! 
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Tragedy of the North 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—A story that 
for real pathos rivals the creations of 
fiction has come out of the Northwest in 
a letter to James S. Heasley of Warren 
from Frank Woodrow of Rosemont, B. C. 
Mr. Heasley, Dr. S. S. MacKenzie and 
E. H. Peck, all of Warren, made two 
trips into British Columbia in search of 
grizzly bears and other big game, and 
Frank Woodrow was their guide. Wood- 
row is one of the most famous guides and 
trappers in the great northwest territory, 
and in his trapping works alone, remain- 
ing out the entire winter with the excep- 
tion of trips out for supplies. 
Frank wrote his friends here that his 








The photograph mentioned in the text 


brother, early in February, while traveling 
out from a lumber camp, had been caught 
under a snowslide and buried under snow 
so deeply that his body could not be 
reached. All that could be done was to 
await the melting of the snows in the 
spring. 

About the first of April, with a little 
tent and a supply of provisions, Frank 
went out on the great snowslide and 
camped there and began a lonely and sad 
vigil, fearing that when the snow melted 
the bears would come out of their winter 
quarters and following the slide would find 
and devour the body of his brother. Nat- 
urally, Woodrow had a horror of such a 
thing. 

For two months this silent watch was 
kept up. Along toward the first of June, 
the warm winds began to melt the snows, 
and the bears did come down from the 
mountain side. Two of them were shot 
and killed on the slide under which the 
body was buried. 

As the snow receded, the body of the 
dead brother was found. It was standing 
upright and showed no marks of injury 
or decay. Death had been due to suffoca- 
tion. The dead man’s hat was still on his 
head and his face was almost lifelike. 

When the body was discovered, friends 


| came and assisted in removing it from the 


snow, and it was carried out to his home 
for burial. 

During the time that Frank kept watch 
over the mountain of snow, he received 
word that his mother, eighty-six years old, 
had died in England. 

Some one in the party of rescuers took 
a photograph of the body partly disclosed, 
and one of the pictures is enclosed. 

The snowslide occurred in the mountains 


some miles out of Roseberry, at a point 
where so far as known a slide had never 
before occurred. 


Ohio. James T. KEennepy. 


Speed of Flight 
By George F. Jackson 


How fast does a bird fly? It is a diffi- 
cult question, for the rate of flight 
varies. Every now and then somebody 
comes along with a new estimate. Many 
of these are in terms of miles per hour. 
The mile rate, however, is a bit involved 
for the average person, who wishes to put it 
to practical use. He can visualize feet and 
seconds much better. The following list of 
speeds of flight for various birds figured 
out upon this basis is faily accurate: 


Feet covered Average feet 


Birds per second per second 
cS ae 65 to 85 75 
Ruffed grouse... 60 to 90 75 
ees ete 50 to 70 65 
a 55 to 90 75 
Wood duck ...... 70 to 90 80 
Canada geese...... 100 to 120 110 
Redhead ............ 110 to 130 120 
ECS 120 to 140 130 
Canvasback ...... 130 to 160 145 


It is a handy thing for a hunter to know 
the high, low and average speed of a cer- 
tain bird as shown above. Take for ex- 
ample the difference between a mallard and 
a canvasback. Both birds when scared will 
almost immediately reach their highest 
speeds, and the hunter has to allow for 
this. Yet he also has to bear in mind 
that the maximum speed of the mallard is 
90 feet per second while that of the canvas- 
back is 150 feet per second. 


Shop Talk 


With Harry McGuire 
TT readers who received the edito- 


rial questionnaire on the September 
issue voted “Jack Miner and the Canada 
Goose,” by Manly F. Miner, and “The 
Stench on the Illinois River,” by “Duck 
Hunter,” the two best features in that 
issue. This tribute of our readers to 
the exposé of duck killing conditions on 
the Illinois River is proof-positive of the 
average sportsman’s keen interest in law 
observance and real conservation of our 
wild life. Incidentally, it is with deep 
chagrin that I confess that WHIPPLE, 
the betting Circulation Manager, won 
three lunches from me on this issue. My 
home will look like a boarding house or 
a free-lunch counter if this continues. 
SS BC BW Which Heaven forbid! 
= Below a photo accompany- 
ing PETER J. SCHWAB’S article on 
steelheading, in the September number, 
JACK MYERS of Portland, Ore., was 
referred to as a champion bait caster. 
We are assured by his friend, L. W. 
OREN, that in taking the big 13-pound 
steelhead shown in the picture he doubt- 
less followed his usual practice of fly 
fishing. And Schwab himself writes to 
allay the misimpression, assuring us that 
Myers is widely known as “a fly fishing 
purist and one of the cleanest sports on 
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Open 
Quick in action; light in weight; very easy 
to operate and a sure catch. Animal is 
caught and held without injury. Tried out 
under hard and varied conditions and is 
SUCCESSFUL—not an experiment. It will 
greatly increase your catch of muskrats, 
mink and other “fur.” 

Use coupon for full particulars 
—_——_— ee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee a 
Henry Abel, 
Brillion, Wis. 
Please send me full particulars, price, etc., of your 
TRAP. 
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Trappers 


Save Money on Traps 
Funstenigzg cataioe }, Send Coupon For 


TRAPPING SUPPLIES FREE BOOK 


Are youready forthe 
Big Fur Season just 
ahead? Funsten 
Catalog of Trapping 
Supplies will help 
you make this your 
biggest fur year. 
Provideseverything 
you need at money 
saving prices. Tells 
all youwant to know. 
Send your name and address for Funsten 
Complete Free Trappers’ Service including 
Funsten Catalog of Trapping Supplies. 


epare now for big fur money this winter. 
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FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 
90 Funsten Building ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Send me your Complete Free Trappers’ 
Service including the New Funsten Cata- 
log, Fur Market Reports, Shipping Tags, 
etc. All Free to me. 
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At last, long distance 
“AC,” screen grid radio 


AGENTS 
WANTED 81 .Priee, ail can pay. 


ume to operate dynamic speaker. All ready 
to plug in electric light socket and operate. 
Sell Elgins—keep your job but add 


$60 A WEEK PROFIT 


to your present income in spare time— 
evenings. A demonstration means a quick 
sale. Replaces battery radio. Exclusive 
territory worth fortune to right man—but 
act quick to get contract as choice territory 
going fast. Write or wire immediately. Don’t 
fail to give name of your county. 


ELGIN RADIO CO., 4973 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


| high Rockies—a method which 









\e-/ MAKE MONEY 
VX TRAPPING 
PO wimonty mate thtpping Fore te [Ute 
frappers’ Fen Pur Price Lists Guns Lae, ‘ 
Trappers’ Tips, etc. rite postcard. 
E. W. BIGGS & CO. cc8s. Et, "us: 
Branches: Dalian Texan’ Springheld, Mor~Salina, Kane. 
(Write or Ship to Nearest House.) (16) 
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the whole coast.” @ @ @ An old 


friend of Ovurpoor Lire, JOE LILLY, 
took his twelve-year-old son on a great 
father-and-son hunt into East Africa. 
There the little chap came down with 
dysentery, and died, last June. Our 
deepest sympathy to our old friend. How 
ennobling it is to find a father who makes 
a real, up-and-down, in-and-out compan- 
ion of his son! And how unjust to them- 
selves as well as their sons are those 
fathers who are “too busy,” “too wor- 
ried,” or just too selfish to stay young 
and fine by living in comradeship with 
their sons! @ @ ‘“@® GEORGE W. 
HANSEN, who was mentioned in Shop 
Talk last month as the author of the 
historical booklet showing up WILD 
BILL HICKOK for what he was, sends 
us a very rare photo of a pen sketch of 
Wild Bill, done by 
RICHARDSON the day before Hickok 





Wild Bill Hickok, 
before his death, Aug. 1, 1876 


sketched the day 


was shot. This sketch appeared in 
Scribner's Magaszine fifty-two years ago. 
Se @ €@ Colorado will have an elk 
season this November for the first time 
in many years, according to an announce- 
ment from R. G. PARVIN, State Game 
Fish Commissioner. Bravo! 
€ ‘8 © Speaking of Colorado, 
ARTHUR BRISBANE was recently out 
giving the state the once over, and talk- 
ing about it in his famous column, “Today,” 
I quote verbatim what he was told about 
the way to catch the biggest trout in the 
is not 
unknown to old-time Westerners: 

“See that lake down there about 
700 feet?” says the driver. “That's 
Lost Lake and nobody knows how 
deep it is. See how black it is in 
the center. You can catch big trout 
there, if you know enough to use 
live mice.” 

Reader, this is no tale of horror. 
No live mouse is put on the hook. 
Proceed. 

“The biggest trout won’t bother 
with flies and they’re wise. You take 
a live mouse, tie a string around him, 
fasten a hook to the string on the 
mouse’s back. The hook doesn’t 
touch the mouse. You put the mouse, 
fastened to your line, afloat on a little 
piece of wood. The breeze carries 
him out onto the lake. The mouse 
won't get off the wood. He’s afraid. 

“At the right moment you jerk your 
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Stephens of Denver will send Big Illus- 
trated Trappers’ Book FREE, Tells how and when 
to trap and handle Muskrats, Coyotes, Skunks 
-- all other furs, Game Laws, Grading Rules, etc. 


Big demand al! Western Furs this season -- prices 
high. Get ready totrap NOW. 


Stephens sells Traps, Animal Baits, Fur 
Stretchers and Supplies direct to you at Rock Bot- 


tom Prices; saves you 3 to 14 days’ 
time and Big Money on transporta- 
tion. DENVER is the closest and best 
fur market for all Western Trappers. 
Write for Big Trap Book, Fur Price 
List, Market vay, Shipping Tags 
«all FREE. Mail Coupon Today. 


Stephens 


of Denver 
2 Qe 2 emmy emma 
£.A. STEPHENS & CO., 
383 Stephens Bidg., Denver, . 
é Send me Big Fur Book, Trap Catalog, Fur Price 
List, Market Reports, Shipping Tags -- all FREE. 
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™ 
Let us tan your hide 

Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., 
dressed and made into latest style Coats (for 
men and women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces 
and other Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any animal hide tanned with fur on, made 
into Robes, Coats, Rugs, etc. Hides tanned 
into Harness or Sole Leather. FREE CATA- 
LOG AND STYLE BOOK gives prices, when 
to take off and ship hides, etc. 

TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 

Furs Repaired or Remodeled 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your 
furs for Summer Storage in Automatic Cold 
Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
572 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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JAMES L. CLARK 


STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ standing producing the finest 
work to be had in the mounting of game heads and trophies and 
the tanning of fur skins. e largest and best equipped taxi- 
dermy studios in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 























line gently and the mouse, pulled 
from his raft, begins to swim, carry- 
ing the hook. The biggest trout, five 
or six at a time, dash at him, one of 
them swallews him, hook and all. 
The mouse never knows what hap- 
pened. But the trout knows. That’s 
the way to catch the biggest trout.” 
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ALL GUNS 
AND AMMUNITION 
wherever made 
Gunsmithing, Restocking, Telescope Work 
Latest fully illustrated 128 page catalog quot- 
ing prices, 25c in stamps. ’ 
NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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The Basset Hound—A Big Little Hunting Dog 


E MEAN just what the title says— 

the basset hound carries more 

weight and power for his size than 
any dog I know, and visitors to our ken- 
nels are always surprised at the weight 
of the bassets. “A mass of joints,” the 
basset’s forelegs have been called, but 
modern breeding is avoiding extremes and 
developing a somewhat lighter hound, not 
too slow and cumbersome in his move- 
ments, and yet with the weight, power and 
persistence that have made the basset 
famous in time past for his steady, patient 
trailing and routing of game from the 
cover. 

The first origin of the basset hound, like 
some other ancient breeds, is somewhat 
lost in tradition, first likenesses of them 
being found on early tapestries of a very 
early period. Some pretend to trace them 
back to the old St. Hubert hounds, which 
would run them back into the seventh 
century, and would help to verify another 
traditional origin, namely, that the basset 
descended from the old French bloodhound, 
to which dog he has retained considerable 
resemblance in appearance, and similarity 
in keen-scented trailing ability. The term 
basset, also, is lost in tradition, and is in 
dispute as to whether it comes from “bas” 
(low) “set”—a low-set hound—which he 
surely is; or whether it comes from 
“brachet,” referring to his benched or 
crooked legs. Either origin of the term is 
reasonable and applicable. 

When the bassets were first imported 
to England in the 
1880s by Sir 
Everett Millais, 
George Creel and 
others, they  evi- 
dently were con- 
vinced of their 
bloodhound origin, 
for when they 
sought for proper 
reinfusion of new 
blood, they selected 
the English blood- 
hound, using two 
bloodhound females 
to introduce new 
blood into the 
somewhat close- 
bred French 
strains, and _ by 
careful selec- 
tion have produced 
and maintained a 
somewhat larger 
and more blocky 
English type, but 
one magnificent in 
appearance and re- 
taining the wrinkles 


over the eyes, 
heavy lips, dew- 
laps, and deep 
haw, characteristic 
of. the __ blood- 
hound. 


The basset hound 
was also taken into 


By Carl E. Smith 


Belgium and Germany, where he seems 
to have been fused with the terrier, some 
think to the development of the dachshund, 
but that also is questioned. In Russia, 
the basset seems to have been kept intact, 
and to have developed a somewhat heavier, 
thicker hair, as he acclimated himself to 
that rigorous climate, making him probably 
the hardiest of all the basset strains extant. 


OR America, it seems likely that a com- 

bination of all these available blood 
lines is most likely to produce what the 
American sportsmen desire most—a some- 
what lighter hound than the blocky Eng- 
lish, for more ready penetration of dense 
cover and wire fences; a somewhat hardier 
and more rugged hound than the close- 
bred French strains; and, lastly, a hound 
somewhat keener in initiative and indi- 
vidual work than those of the English and 
French strains that have been whipped 
together into “blanket packs” for some 
centuries with ‘“whippers-in,” naturally 
somewhat to the destruction of individual 
initiative and routing ability except for 
one or two “strike dogs” in each pack. It 
is believed that combining the different 
available strains and particularly infusing 
what of the keen, peppy Russian strain is 
to be had will continue to develop in the 
future, as it has now for some time, a 
small, keen hound, not too fast, an accu- 
rate trailer, who combines the four p’s— 
power, patience, persistence and pep. 





The author with basset hound, Smith’s Trumpettaire 


ERALD M. LIVINGSTON, Erastus 

T. Tefft, and George Sloan, all of 
New York City, have been extensive im- 
porters of bassets in the East; farther 
west, the leading importers and breeders 
are the Smith Basset Hound Kennels, of 
Spring Vailey, Ohio. By the efforts of 
these four importers, practically all of the 
best blood lines available in Europe are 
now represented in the American kennels, 
including a number of champions and prize 
winners at the European shows. 

As to appearance, pictures tell more 
clearly than description. The basset is 
“long for this world,” from east to west, 
but “short off up” from north to south. 
Notwithstanding his brevity of limb, he 
keeps a powerful, steady gait and “rolls 
along” at a speed surprising, and quite 
fast enough for a trailing hound for game 
that will hole up ahead of a too fast hound, 
such as the rabbit often does. 

As to head, the basset has longer and 
greater nose capacity than most any other 
hound, which accounts again for his great 
trailing ability. Being low and moderately 
slow, he is less likely to overrun a trail. 
His nose continues a good size clear to 
the muzzle, with well-developed nostrils 
and heavy lips and dewlap. The back 
part of head, too, is of good size and capac- 
ity for brain, with pronounced “stop” at 
base of skull. The head should not be 
too wide. Ears are a pronounced feature, 
being long, soft, silky and pendulous, with 
little or no ‘erectile ability, and the 
ears turn in slight- 
ly to the face in 
best individuals. 

Eyes are deep- 
set, and, in the 
English type, show 
considerable haw. 
Neck is fairly long 
and strong, chest 


deep, with great 
lung power. The 
back is long and 
very strong. The 


legs of the more 
preferred types are 
crooked or at least 
half crooked. The 
heights of bassets 
vary according to 


type. 
. I have seen 
imported French 


hounds as low as 
10 to 11 inches. I 
have seen imported 
English hounds 
about as low-set, 
and I have also 
seen those from the 


same pack that 
were 15 to 16 
inches. For the 


most part, though, 
the crooked-t y pe 
basset is well- 
standardized into a 
dog from 11 to 13 








or 14 inches high. 
English type sometimes weigh 50 pounds, 
females and the average of males some- 
what less. 

In color, the preferred are tricolored, 
having the three colors, black, red or tan, 
and white, with sharply-defined outlines 


between one color and the next. If spotted, 
the spots are large splotches of color. The 
white background and white blankets seem 
to predominate in the French, while the 
English seem to have more of the black 
blankets; and Russians seem to run to 
black blankets or red blankets. But what- 


ever the predominating color, the most cor- | 
rect basset is tricolored. Besides the large | 


spots often found on white predominating 
background, 
“ticks,” especially in the white on the legs, 
is considered a good point. 


HE preferred basset as to type of hair 

is the smooth-haired “Basset D’ Artois,” 
and. his descendants, this type so-called | 
from the district in France where it orig- 
inated. The rough-haired basset, or “Bas- 
set-Griffon,’ must surely be a widely dif- 
ferent hound, if entirely hound, and of 
widely different origin from the prevailing 
short-haired type. The writer does not pre- 
tend to be familiar with them, and they 
never seem to have gained the popularity 
nor following of the short-haired Basset 
D’Artois. There is a straight-legged type, 
too, which has not had so much popularity, 
possibly because of its lack of distinctive- 
ness from other longer-legged hounds. 
There are also the “Basset Blues” de- 
scribed by Verrier, as a somewhat diver- 
gent type of the crook-legged, short-haired 
basset, with colors somewhat duller and 
mostly mottled or “blue ticked.” 

One should not leave a description of 
basset hounds without a word as to the 
mild, amiable and affectionate disposition 
of this fine, aristocratic hound, which has 
been raised as companion for gentry and 
even royalty itself in the best kennels of 
Europe for some centuries. The basset is 
a real gentleman, both from his looks, and 
manners and dignity—“a topping old 
chappy,. bah Jove.” And he’ll show you 

“ripping” time on the hunt. His voice, 
rah should have special mention—it speaks 
for itself to those who have heard bassets 
on the hunt. The musical, mellow bugle 
voices and bell-toned cadences have been 
the delight of those who “like to hear good 
music as the hounds come ’round,” the 
males usually having the heavier, long 
musical bawl, while the females have the 
higher flute notes in the ensemble. 

Bassets are fast growing in popularity 


where they have been given fair trial, and | 


seem to be the coming breed for those who 
wish a slow but sure trailer for bringing 
game around, and a persistent router to 
work through deep cover where a taller 
dog would have difficulty getting through 
and a less powerful one could hardly break 





Males of the large | 


the presence of small tan | 





through. These features, coupled with his | 
unique appearance, pleasant disposition and | 


clear, mellow voice make this aristocratic 


hound of ancient lineage a very desirable | 


companion, whether for the hunt or merely 
for companionship that satisfies. 


*‘Sportsmanship”’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the “Dog 

Department” of Ovutpoor LiFe we 
always find interesting and instructive 
reading from the pen of Mr. Hochwalt, 
but nothing he has written so far has 
given me greater satisfaction than his 
reply to “G. W. G.” (September issue), 
in which he so fittingly condemns the 
would-be sportsman of the pheasant- 
shooting episode. 
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all steel 


KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that you can afford. 


Combines ce 


economy. 


> and bolt on top rail. 


rigidity, cleanness, neatness, durability and 
Easy to build. Simply drive post sections in ground 
No fittings required. Post and top rail 


sections two inch angle iron aluminum finish—punched for 
netting and bolting. 





Crown 
il gauge, 


Sold direct at big saving. 
special dog fencing, 2x4 inch mesh No. 
sold to you at dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. 
a post card will bring them. 


Run booklet, 
No charge— 


Crown Iron Works Company 


Established 1878 
1352 Tyler St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 

















Overnight. 


Gabriel’ 8 way of keeping LG]. es! wr gp and 
free from mange is not a ne 
ment. Thousands have found ait's a yak oe 
and certain method wear by its effec- 
tiveness. Positively never fails, regardless of 
the variety or condition of mange. It is instant 
death to mange mites and the eggs 
the common_ sense reason iwby 
Mange and Bosom | lh , i 
fails. Absolu 
33 ae Packag e $1.00; Kennel size $2.75. 
4 stores everywhere, or 
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GABRIEL'S, 


a this is 
Gabriel's 
Address your ae gneret 
dog problems to 
Gabriel’s In- 





quiry Dept. O. 

We manufac- 

ture a complete 
line of standard 
remedies for all 
dog ailments. 








SALE 





Hundred 

Hunting 

Hounds 

Fur Finders 
Trial. C.0.D. 
Closing out Fine Hounds to make room. Dog Col- 
lars with Name, $1. Collar alone 50c, Name Plate 
50c. Worm Remedy. Running | fit. Distemper. 
Mange. Conditioner. Fleaer. Canker. $1, each. 
Aluminum Hunting Horns. Polished Texas Models. 
Loud tone. 12 in. $2. 14 in. $3. 17 in. $5. All 
C.0.D. Guaranteed. Order from Ad. Agents Wanted. 


Hunting, Fishing, Camping Supply Catalogue. 


KASKASKIA, BB23, Herrick, UL 
White Collie Pups ——_ 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


















ComradeFarm Kennels 
____ Galion, Ohio 


Illinois Hounds | 
} Trained Hunters on Red | 
Fox, Wolf, Cat, Deer, | 
Coon, Opossum and 

} Mink. Choice Beagle 


Trial, Catalogue Free 


Riverview Kennels 
Ramsey, I11. 

















Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in a 
Dosition that does not touch the body and requires only 
a@ few seconds to attach or remove it. 


It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfac- 
tory things of its kind imaginable. Built throughout of 


high quality automobile body materials, that will last 
for many years, and is strikingly finished in genuine 
Du Pont Duco Tones. 

| It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired, and all working parts of the 


| door being rubber insulated, it is absolutely rattle proof. 
| Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satisfac- 
| tion could have won such public favor everywhere. 
Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as 
| well as other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. 
Immediate shipment. Manufactured by. 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
__—_—_—_——s«sGeoliden City, Missouri 





Medicines & Food 





a” 
The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ~, 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 
FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 





MILLERS ™ 
A-1 DOG FOODS 
Send ten cents in stamps for new dog 
and trial feedings of these famous health foods 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 


1150 State St. Battle Creek, Michigan 
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F ‘ree Dog Book 


specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 

Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


















Fora 
HEALTHY SKIN! 


Le Roy’s Peerless 
FLEA SOAP 
Kills all parasites. No Mange! No Vermin! 


Send 25 cts. for liberal cake and booklet, 
“Care of Dogs’”’ 





10 other guaranteed remedies. 


GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 











Springer Spaniel Puppies 
of 


Exceptional quality and breeding 
Priced unusually reasonable 


DR. A. A. HERMANN, D. V. S. 
3854 Federal Blvd. Denver, Colo. 














German Everyuse Dogs 
The all around gun dog. Stanch pointers, 
superb retrievers, land or water, trails 
and trees. Companionable and _intel- 
ligent. America’s largest kennels. Four 
imported stud dogs. Seventeen brood 
matrons. Pups $50.00 and up. 

Dr. Charles Thornton 
Missoula Montana 














To Far Western Alaska 
For Big Game 
By Tueo. R. HUBBACK 
$3.50 Postpaid 


A sportsman of unsurpassed ethics and 
an entertaining writer, Mr. Hubback has 
given us a story in his new book, the 
reading of which is second only to an 
actual participation in the trip. He half 
encircled the globe going to and return- 
ing from each of the two trips described 
in this book, and was the first white 
sportsman to hunt moose, bear, caribou 
and sheep on the headwaters of the 
Kuskokwim (Hartman River’ country, 
Alaska), where he and his guides lost 
most of their outfit and barely came away 
with their lives. 


Our publisher, J. A. McGuire, in review- 
ing the book says, “Having the pleasure 
of an intimate association with Mr. Hub- 
back, I can personally bespeak for his new 
book a most hearty reception by American 
sportsmen. His great work in foreign 
wild life conservation, his sterling ex- 
amples of sportsmanship in the Alaska 
game fields, and his ability to place his 
thoughts on paper in an entertaining man- 
ner, will guarantee a big sale for his book 
among our hunting brethren.” 


The book contains 67 illustrations, and 3 
maps. Just off the press. 


Order Now. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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Unfortunately, the practice of shoot- 
ing pheasants on the ground is only too 

| common, even among those who consider 
| themselves good sportsmen. Personally, 
| I do not think they realize the meanness 
of their action. I know of one hunter 


FTER the trainer once realizes that 
the various degrees of unsteadiness 
in his dog are due to the natural im- 
pulse of the animal to attempt to catch the 
game that he has found, he will better 
understand how to proceed further. Break- 
ing in, breaking shot and chasing are 
natural manifestations of any pointer or 
setter that is endowed with life, fire and 
vitality. As was indicated in my _ last 
article, steadiness of the dog on point is 
but the will of the master controlling the 
pupil, the animal realizing through educa- 
tion and experience that he must obey. 

When the dog has reached the stage that 
he remains steady on point and will hold 
until the birds are flushed, many owners 
are satisfied and they do not attempt to go 
further and inculcate the finer points of 
remaining perfectly steady to wing and 
shot, particularly when a bird has been 
brought down. They are intent upon the 
killing of game rather than the manners 
of the dog, and thus many a good pointer 
or setter is never entirely finished in his 
work. The field shooter will say: “What’s 
the use of having a dog steady after the 
kill has been made? Let him chase if he 
likes; det him retrieve, if he cares to do 
so, before orders are given. The game 
bag will not suffer by the breach of these 
little accomplishments, that few ever care 
about.” 

In a way, this is true. The hunter, as 
a rule, is all intent upon getting his game, 
and the dog is allowed to do as he pleases. 
Some even go so far as to say they do not 
want their dogs to remain steady after the 
birds are once in the air. When one is 
hunting alone, this is all well and good, 
but supposing you go out with a friend 
who has a perfectly broken dog? 

The stickler for the niceties of dog train- 
ing and thorough finish views such wild 
actions of his companion’s dog as nothing 
short of a breech of etiquette. Indeed, 
there are few things more annoying than 
to have such a half-trained dog as a brace 
mate to work with one that is well-broken. 
Not only is the well-mannered animal thus 
demoralized, but many a shot is missed 





who, since reading Mr. Hochwalt’s arti- 
cle, has sworn never again to commit 
such an unsportsmanlike offense. I. cer- 
tainly hope his article will meet the eyes 
of all hunters of this type. 

Ill. M. Hocan. 


Early Training Lessons 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


Chasing Rabbits—Breaking In—Breaking Shot 


because of this wild running in on the part 
of one dog, and generally, also, of the dog’s 
master. In my time I have seen many a 
shooter with just such dogs, who seemed 
to lose all sense of the fitness of things on 
such occasions. Two dogs may work per- 
fectly together up to this crucial moment 
when the birds are in the air, and then 
away goes the dog that is not broken to 
be steady and, nine times out of ten, away 
goes his master, just as excited as his dog. 


Fpl cree thing that litt'e attention is 
given to by some owners is the chasing 
of rabbits. I have seen many an owner who 
took all these violations as a matter of 
course. Aside from the fact that many a 
time birds that have not taken wing at the 
first rise are put up during this wild chas- 
ing, much good work is frequently missed 
and then, besides, all the finer little things 
that enter into the esthetic side of sport 
are thus ignored. 

Sometimes it is good practice to allow a 
young dog to chase rabbits for a time, 
especially if the animal happens to be a 
timid one. The excitement of this diver- 
sion has a tendency to make him bolder; 
the apathetic dog becomes imbued with a 
greater desire to hunt, for after all this 
chasing of rabbits is but the reversion to 
the dog’s wild ancestors, and every now 
and then even the best-broken pointer or 
setter is inclined to disregard his training 
when a rabbit suddenly darts from his 
form just under the dog’s nose. Neverthe- 
less there is no valid reason why all bird 
dogs should not eventually be broken of 
this. The only way to teach forbearance 
is to make such chases painful for the dog. 
Of course there are various degrees of 
punishment that may be resorted to, but 
breaking from chasing fur and breaking 
from chasing feather should be different 
in method. In breaking from rabbit chas- 
ing, the lesson may be more severe than 
it is from chasing birds, for the simple 
reason that the dog should be made afraid 
of rabbits though it stands to reason that 
he must not be made bird-shy. 

The quickest way to overcome the rab- 
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Pointing and backing. Pointer in the foreground has the birds; the setter is honoring 
the point 
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bit-chasing habit is to kill one ahead of 
the dog while he is in the midst of an 
exciting chase. The dog’s first experience 
may all be pleasurable. He is excited over 
the work; he may go to the fallen prey 
and begin tearing it, or he may even 
proudly bring it to his master. It is at 
such moments that the punishment must 
be applied. Call the dog to you, fasten 
the check cord to his collar, and apply the 
whip, not in a brutal manner, but the dog 
must be given to understand that he has 
done wrong. While the chastisement is 
being administered, dangle the rabbit be- 
fore his eyes and reprimand him, using 
words that may seem desirable, such as 





Steady!—“‘home-trained,’’ but perfect 


“What have you done!” or a shorter repri- 
mand, such as “Hi! Hi! Hi!” The dog 
will credit the pain administered by the 
whip to the rabbit, and a few lessons of 
this kind will teach him to keep away from 
creatures that cause him such severe pain. 

The dog may attempt to chase again 
every now and then, but usually when he 
hears the caution, “What are you doing!” 
or “Hi! Hi! Hi!” he will slink back 
sheepishly, and go on with his hunting. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the bar- 
barous method of shooting the dog with 
a light load of shot when in the act of 
chasing cannot be condemned too severely. 


N TRAINING a dog from breaking in 

and chasing birds, whether it is breaking 
his point or breaking wing and shot, the 
master must carefully study his pupil, for 
methods too severe may cause him to be- 
come man-shy, bird-shy or a _ confirmed 
blinker. Some dogs, and especially the 
high-strung, nervous canine mechanisms 
that we find among our bird dogs of to- 
day, both setters and pointers, require care- 
ful handling. The moment the dog shows 
hesitation or loss of confidence, the teacher 
must go slowly and at once endeavor to 
reinculcate his former boldness. In the 
training of all dogs there are periods when 
the pupil seems to be going back. Under 
such circumstances the teacher must not 
lose hope, but neither should he endeavor 
to hurry matters. Taking matters easily 
and carefully at such crucial times will 
generally bring best results in the end. 
Dogs of a timid nature may be steadied 
by words of disapproval alone, but the 
animal of a bolder nature requires the use 
of a check cord as was explained in the 
article on steadiness to point. Old dogs, 
that .is, dogs that have been broken and 
have been steady to wing and shot, some- 
times through frequent association with 
other dogs of bad manners in the field, 
fall into the errors of their brace mates 


and these sometimes need correcting. 
Usually a few warnings may do the 
work, but occasionally a whipping may 


be necessary, or some particularly head- 
strong: ones may require the use of the 
force collar. Usually these experienced 
dogs that have begun backsliding know 
better, and as a general thing need only 
to be made to understand who is master, 
by turning them over a time or two when 


the slightest divergence from the path of 
rectitude becomes evident, and they will 
forever after heed a word of warning. 

In dealing with an old dog which has 
become a_ confirmed  shot-breaker, the 
spike collar should be placed on, with the 
choke tied with a light piece of cord. This 
should be allowed to remain on the dog 
while he is working. When he comes to 
a point the trainer walks quietly up to 


him,esnaps the check cord to his collar and | 


adjusts it so it will uncoil freely. The 
birds are then flushed and the handler 
shoots, allowing the dog to run into his 
spike collar. In doing so the light twine 
will break and the spikes take effect. The 
dog should now be forced back to his 
original place where he pointed and made 
to remain until ordered on. Not many 
dogs will have the temerity to break shot 
after an experience or two of this kind. 


ITH young and inexperienced dogs 
this drastic remedy is not commended, 
for, as previously stated, a word of caution 
at the proper time and the enforcement of 
commands, which the dog will learn to un- 
derstand by association of the actions of the 
handler with the matter in hand, and a 
few words of reprimand, will be sufficient. 
If the animal does break, however, he must 
invariably be brought back to the place 
where the original point was made and 
forced to remain. The principal thing that 
must be borne in mind is that the teacher 
should never become excited. In most in- 
stances it is the excitability of the handler 
that is reflected in the actions of the dog. 
Sometimes it is necessary to have an 
assistant to do the shooting while the 
teacher handles the dog. Thus he is pre- 
pared for any contingency, and furthermore 
it gives the dog confidence when he knows 
his master is near by. 





Champion Mack Pritchette, the great son of 
Comanche Zig Field. 





|, Answers to “‘TEST YOURSELF” 
Questions on page 39 


| I. No, they are different species. 

2. No, this spruce (Picea Pungens) 
ranges from yellow green to the bluest 
silvery blue. 

3. Yellow pine has the orange trunk 
when mature or over-mature; black when 
it is young and still growing lustily. They 
are often mistaken for distinct species. 

4. The fir. In blisters on its smooth 
skin. Puncture the blister with thumb 

| nail, spread the pitch on a cut or on 
| chapped lips. 
| & vee 

6. The shrike or butcher bird 

7. The road runner. 

8. The front feet are larger. 

9. One reason is being suspicious of 

| man’s scent near the old den; another is 
that this regurgitated meat, left uneaten 
by the young, stinks them out 


10. They are the same. ‘‘Lobo’’ is the 
Mexican name for this wolf. 

11. Coyotes are often sociable. Some- 
times the pups from two dens close 


together will get gloriously mixed and 
mothered by both females. 
| 12. Woodpecker. 
13. Because he steals the wild celery 
| from the more adept diving ducks. 
| 14. Mud. 
. Its eurtosity and ‘‘white rump.’’ 
. Wyoming. 
. A prop to hold itself while working. 
. The sage grouse, or sage hen. 


| 19. Barn owl. 
a 20. 


No, it throws nature out of balance. 
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RIN-TIN-TIN 
ts fed 


KEN-]- RATION 
KEN-L-RATION will 
keep your dog as healthy 
and happy as it keeps 
Rin-Tin-Tin, most val- 
uable dog in the world. 


original balanced food for 
It is made 

( ‘ooke d 
all dealers. 


KEN-L-RATION is the 
dogs. Its quality has made it famous. 
from pure meat, cereals and cod liver oil. 
and canned re ady to feed. On sale at 










Write us for FREE Sample 
CHAPPEL BROS. 
_ oe 


112 PEOPLES AVE. 
ROCKFORD 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 





‘WIRE-HAIRED PUPPIES 


Sired by 
IMPORTED WINNERS 
At stud Caswell Desert Sand, | 
Walnut Cruiser, Tintern- Go- 
Bang. . - Fee $25.00 
Strong, healthy, playful puppies. 
Very reasonable. sor safe 
delivery or money ba 
Best Pal and Child Dog 
CASWELL KENNELS, 





Toledo, Ohio 














WORMS 
| In dogs and puppies are the cause of much 
| distress, FITS and many deaths. 





TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The modern worm expeller, a safe treatment for pups 


| and an effective one for grown dogs Vill positively 
| stop FITS when due to the heavy infestation of 
HOOK and ROUND WORMS (Ascarids) In cap- 
sules of assorted sizes, easy to give, $1.00 postpaid 


Harrison Chemical Co., 


Dept. 4A, Quincy, Ill. 

















PAK Fn 8 ROP Ws 


AlL BREEDS REL/SH PERFECTION 


is stocked in qoaventont sizes, by Pet Shops, 

Sporting Goods and Feed Stores everywhere. 

Order ro or if you prefer, we will ship 

ibs. 60c, or 10 ibs. $1.00 

to 9 any point in the United States, al! charges 

Br opeic Your dogs or puppies wil! relish 
ERFE > poet a balanced meat cereal food, 

prepared ready for use—all you do is feed it. 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK MICHICAN 











HERMOSA KENNELS, 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
“‘The best for less’’ 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado 





GREAT 
DANES 


W. R Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 

































Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH, N. % 






HUNTING HOUNDS 


Hunting Hounds less than half price, 
shipped on trial. Literature Free. 


DIXIE KENNELS, FM57, Herrick, Ill. 
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Health 


your Dos 
of your! by? 


A.A.Hermann,DVS. 


Low Vitality Making Dog Thin 

Question:—I have a blue tick hound about one 
year old; he has always been sickly, refusing to 
eat, at times eating very well. He often eats 
grass and then will vomit. His coat is lifeless 
and he has a slight cough. I have thoroughly 
wormed him. His sister and he had distemper 
about the same time but the sister recovered per- 
fectly and is fat and heaithy. The male has a 





slight twitch in the muscles of his head; this 
happened since he had distemper. He stays thin. 
What would you advise?—T. J. A., Fla. 


Answer:—Some dogs like some people persist 
in being thin in spite of prosperity. The fact 
that he suffered more with distemper than the 
mate shows a low resistance to infections and 
low vitality. Instead of breakfast give him each 
morning one-half to one tablespoonful milk of 
magnesia. Feed a larger proportion of raw foods, 


one-half raw liver or beef on bones, one-fourth 
ground raw carrot, one-fourth dog biscuit and 
bran. Give one teaspoonful Norwegian cod-liver 
oil in each meal. If he remains thin and out 
of condition have his tonsils removed. The 


chorea twitching will probably continue through- 
out his life.—A. A. H. 


Diet for Young Airedale 
Question:—I have a year and half old pedi- 
greed Airedale, and I would like advice as to a 
diet for him. He is in fine health and full of 
pep now, and I am desirous of keeping him that 


way, but I feel that everything depends on his 

food. Do you think a little ice cream or milk 

harmful now and then?—R. H. D., Pa. 
Answer:—lIce cream and milk are not harmful 


but are not recommended, as the proper diet for an 
Airedale is rough hard raw food with little if any 
broth or milk. Raw food is his natural diet and 
if sufficient roughage such as bran is included, 
normal bowel activity is stimulated. In addi- 
tion to a few scraps give one-third raw beef on 
neck bones or oxtail. I cannot recommend ice 
cream, candy or cakes.—-A. A. 


Dry Scaling Eczema 
Question:—I have a Scotch terrier two years 
old. In January, 1928, he developed skin dis- 
ease. Three vets have diagnosed it as mange. 
The skin is dry and scaling continuously. I 
have tried many remedies but without success. 


The ears and nose are especially bad. What can 
I do for him?—H. C., N. Y. 

Answer:—Your description sounds more like 
a dry scaling eczema than mange, and we sug: 


gest you try rubbing the affected areas once daily 


with a saturated solution of salicylic acid in 
bathing alcohol. When improved rub him two 
times a week thoroughly but sparingly with 


With- 


cylinder oil drained from a crank case. 
hold starchy foods.—A. A. H 


Infection in Mastoid Region 
Question:—I have a rabbit hound that has 
an enormous swelling on the head above the 
left ear. It is very painful and feels hard to 
the touch.—H. D. A., Pa. 


Answer:—Your dog has an infection in the 
mastoid region with extensive abscess formation 
which should be drained by lancing near its 
lower margin. Squeeze out all the purulent 
liquid three times daily and apply hot fomenta- 
tions before and after massaging. It is impera- 
tive to make an incision sufficiently large to get 
free drainage and not permit healing of the cut 
margins until the pus is entirely evacuated.— 
A. A. H. 

Running Fits 

Question:—I have a pointer who has repeated 
spells of some spasm during which he _ will 
either tuck his tail between his legs, bark and 
run as if frightened, or fall on his side and kick 
and slobber as he chews his tongue.—O. S., Mo. 


dog has convulsions called 
“fright disease’ or ‘‘running fits,”’ and should be 
given 10 grains of sodium bromide in each 
quart of drinking water. Each morning give 
% grain tablet of luminal with an extra tablet 
if needed. Feed on easily digested food. Raw 
eggs are good.—A 


Answer :—Your 
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SnakeLore 
byW.A.Bevan 


In re ‘‘Poison Snakes of the United States”’ 

Editor:—Referring to the article in the July 
number by Edward Mott Wooley on “Poison 
Snakes of the United States,”? Mr. Wooley puts 
the water moccasin with the rattler and the cop- 
perhead as a poisonous snake. A great many 
make this mistake who are not familiar with the 


two species of the moccasin family. The water 
moccasin, of which thousands inhabit this par- 
ticular section of the United States, is a non- 


poisonous and altogether inoffensive member of the 
moccasin family. It is retiring in its disposition, 
and quickly submerges when approached by man. 
It will not strike except under duress and the bite 
is harmless. The idea that Mr. Wooley is trying 
to convey and attach to the water moccasin ap- 
plies to the deadly American cobra or cotton- 
mouth moccasin as it is known here. This species 
of moccasin is found here but not in plentiful 
numbers like the water moccasin. They are 
mostly found in heavy glades or deep marshes, 
but sometimes on the banks of lakes or streams 
where they go for food. They are not water 
divers but aggressive fighters and will oppose the 
approach of man on land or water. They take 
to the water when forced or cornered, but float 
on the surface with head reared from 6 to 10 
inches in the air and with the tongue moving 
with lightning-like speed, defying in every move- 
ment the intrusion. I have personally run these 
reptiles down with motor boat on the surface of 
the water, and I have known them to jump into 
small boats while in motion to bite the occupants. 
The cottonmouth will resist the intrusion of man 
with every fiber showing fight. 

Mr. Wooley refers to the coral snake as poison- 
ous. He states that one species of the coral 
snake is not poisonous. I am of the opinion that 
there is only one species. The poisonous species 
that he speaks of is, in my opinion, the rattle- 
snake’s pilot. The description that he gives of 
the poisonous species fits the pilot to perfection. 

There are really only three species of the 
reptile family in America that are poisonous: 
The rattler family, the copperhead and the cotton- 
mouth. The snake with the diamond-shaped head 
is the poisonous snake. The snake with the 
slim, smooth head is not to be feared or dreaded. 

I have personally studied snakes. When I 
meet a snake and his head does not assume a 
diamond-shape when he clears for action, I do not 
hesitate in approaching him and taking him in 
hand, if necessary. 

The snake family as a whole is more beneficial 
to the human family than a curse, more to be 
protected than dreaded and destroyed.—D. L. 
McP., La. 


Answer:—Your interesting letter indicates very 
clearly that you know your snakes, and the ex- 
ception you take to Mr. Wooley’s article arises 
solely from the confusion in using common names. 

In putting the water moccasin with rattlers and 


copperheads, Mr. Wooley evidently had in mind 
the cottonmouth. The copperhead is commonly 
called “highland moccasin” and is_ technically 


named “Agkistrodon mokasen.” 

As the cottonmouth and copperhead both be- 
long to the same genus, the name “moccasin” is 
misapplied in using it for the. harmless water 
snakes. I am well aware that the name is gen- 
erally applied to the diamond-back water snake 
as well as the confluens water snake and others in 
the South, and to the common water snake of the 
eastern states. 

The coral snake is very much a poisonous snake, 
closely resembling a harmless snake which may 
sometimes be called coral on account of the re- 
semblance. Naturally, they are not merely differ- 
ent species but belong to different genera. 

A large, black chicken snake, the pilot black 
snake, is the rattlesnake pilot in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania, and elsewhere the copperhead is 
called rattlesnake pilot, so, like ‘‘moccasin,” 
“rattlesnake pilot” is a term without meaning 
and “black snake” is about as meaningless. 

I know well the pugnacity of the cottonmouth. 
Out of four poisonous bites in seven years, three 
were by cottonmouths. I got the last one eight 
days ago.—W. A. B. 


A Cure for Snake Bite 
Editor :—Lately I have been much 
in the ‘‘Snake Lore’’ 


interested 
section, studying the dif- 


ferent angles and remedies pertaining to poisonous 
issue of OvutTpoor 
reading 


snake bites. In 
Tire, I noted a 


a previous 
statement 


like this, 





“There is no plant or shrub that will cure a 
snake bite.” 

“They say’’ is to be left entirely out of this 
letter, and I’m going to tell you straight from this 
part of the world some facts about a plant that 
will cure a poisonous snake bite. Why? Because 
it happened to my pal, a little rat terrier, in the 
year of 1898. It happened again in 1910, not to 
the same dog, however. In the first case—1898— 
I saw the snake, a large copperhead, strike the 
dog. I know from examination that both fangs 
hung in his flesh. In less than an hour he had 
to be carried home as limp as if dead, his head 
swollen to twice its normal size or more. It was 
I who carried him. On the way there grew a 
plant by the stream which had been pointed out 
by an old, old man, just able to get about very 
slowly on account of his age. He and I were 
talking about snakes when he said, “Buddy, come 
down here and I’ll show you what to get if you 
ever get bitten.”” We, the dog and I, stopped at 
this same place and pulled a good handful of the 
plant. On arriving home a small amount of milk 
was secured and the plant was beaten into a pulp 
and squeezed out of the milk, which was turned 
green by the operation. Taking a bottle and filling 
it with the mixture, a little was gotten down the 
dog, probably as much as 2 ounces. The dog 
was pronounced “dead.” It was up to me to 
have more faith than that. Being rather young 
and my pal seemingly gone was a bitter pill for 
me, you can bet, but in less than ten minutes the 
dog was on his feet and had lapped from the pan 
the last drop of the medicine. In less than an 
hour there was not the least sign of the bite, ex- 
cept where the fangs had-struck. 

The same dog was bitten two times after that, 
and the same treatment was administered in both 
cases with the same results. 

The 1910 case happened while out fishing. The 
dog, a thin-haired mixture of cur and what-not, 
began a series of peculiar barkings. Leaving the 
stream and going over where he was, we saw that 
he had found a large rattlesnake. In an attempt 
to display an unusual amount of nerve, he 
grabbed the snake about halfway back, and 
received as his reward a good strong bite on the 
side of his head. We immediately applied the 
same treatment as described in the first case 
with the result that the dog was never very sick 
from the bite. 

This plant was found in one of the western 
counties of North Carolina and may possibly cover 
a large area in other of the states. We are 
giving you this for just what it is worth, with the 
hope that an official investigation can be made of 
this plant later.—W. L. B., N. C. 


Answer:—In stating that “there is no plant or 
shrub that will cure a snake bite” I might have 
added for clarity ‘‘so far as is known,” and I 
can safely add now that there is nothing which 
can be used internally that constitutes a cure for 
snake bite, though there are many things which 
help a case and go a long way to neutralizing 
the systemic action of venom. 

If a sure cure for snake bite is found, it will 
be almost as welcome as a cure for tuberculosis or 
cancer. 

The majority of people and animals bitten re- 
cover; some cases are helped by various treat- 
ments, and many recover in spite of mistreat- 
ment. You have no means of knowing whether 
any of the dogs received a lethal dose of venom. 
If a large snake struck a dog on top of the head, 
the skull would probably stop the fangs before the 
long, grooved opening was or could be imbedded, 
and most of the venom would be secreted outside 
the skin. 

If you can send me some of the juice of the 
plant in which you have so much faith, I think 
I can arrange to have a thoroughly scientific test 
made, though, frankly, I think the result will 
be about the same as the split live chicken and 
coal oil “‘cures’’? produce. 

I can well understand your confidence based 
on your own experience, and feel confident that 
you will readily admit that you have no means 
of knowing the quantity of venom in relation 
to the weight of the dogs or what might reasonably 
be expected to be the effect if the quantity were 
known. Without knowing these factors, observa- 
tion of a few cases will prove no more for a good 
treatment than for the incantations of a witch 
doctor. Your evident joy at the recovery of the 
dogs for which you have so great an affection 
is responsible for your optimism anent the ‘‘cure.” 
I do not think the weed will have any effect at 
all on a dog which has received a milligram of 
venom for each pound of its weight, and that is 
not much venom.—W. A. B. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
of small accounts in this department. 
ing date of issue. 
your advertisement. 











TARNEDGE FOXES | 


ESTABLISHED 1910 | 

The Prize Winning Ranch 

Every fox sold is bred 40 Pairs of Prize | 
by Prize Winners inners 





“1923 Grand Show Cham 
The Oldest 


ion ‘Tarne 
anch in th 


SABBATIS. N. Y. 


ge Silver nong I’ 
“U.S 


Catalog 











Learn Fur Farming— 


YEAR BOOK of the Silver Fox and 


Fur Farming Industries 


176 pages—beautifully printed and ilustrated. 
Tells all about fur farming, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin—write today for your copy. 


Send 25c to cover shipping 


Each number and 
For the protection of both advértisers and readers we 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION 
America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and 


Foxes | 
" | 





American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
























An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minnte fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those peas 
to raise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 

SILVER FOX NEWS, C,, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


FOX BREEDERS! pres: ap:nor2eg vietsnptor 
pany’s New Improved Combination 3-in-1 
VERMICIDE CAPSULES 
For Round ree — and Hook Worms 


No. 1 Full Strength for the adults ‘ 
No. 2 Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows 


° Box of 20 Ca les $1. 
Price: x of 500 Capsules $20. 


Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 

time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how 
to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Hadley, 
Stanstead. Que. 8-6 
ALL STAR SILVER Foxes, Mink, Silver, Badger, Rac- 

coon, REX and other fur rabbits. Minnesota Silver 
Fox & Fur Co., St. Paul, Minn. 10-2 
SILVER FOXES, LOWEST prices, highest quality. 

Special offer to first purchaser in each county. Factor’s 
Fox Farm, Lancaster. Ohio. 7-6 























Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at 

home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Photog- 
raphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1-12 











Indian Curios 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbands, $2.50; 

Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2.75; 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Birchbark Canoe and cata- 
logue, 25c. ‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curios, Pre- 
historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 8-6 
GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS and blankets for den, trophy- 

room and ledge. Direct from an Indian trader. Folder 











and price list. Southwest Indian Crafts, Box F-247, 

Galup, New Mexico. 

700 INDIAN ARROWS. 25 for $3. Tiny bird points 
5 for $1. Battle axes $2. Skinning knives $1.50. 

Hammer stones $1.50. Paul Heike, Pontiac, Ill. 11-3 
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Birds and Animals _ 


Fur Rabbits 


in Your Back Yard 














The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a big opportunity, f 
can raise Fur Rabbits ina 
yard, city lot, farm or ranch. 


gd ig 


CHINCHILLAS 


r you 


back- 


Their pelts are valuable and 
Himalayas (Ermine 


are real money makers. 
find a ready market everywhere. 
Fur) and Havanas (Mink Fur) are also big profit makers. 
We teach you how to raise them. No previous experi- 


ence necessary. Get your start NOW and then later, 
out of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink and build 
a real income of your own. Write for Facts today. 
CONRAD'S, BOX 308 CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADO 























| The Mackensen Game Park 


DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced 
require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 
most effective you can buy, 


___ Birds and Animals 








Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 

fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 

vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 





MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of 


Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 


We have a large number of early hatched, well-grown 
birds for turning down on estates and game preserves 
this fall. 

Montcalm-bred Ring Necks are characterized by bril- 
liancy of plumage, correct size, plumpness, vigor and 
health. 

Order your breeding birds for next year now and insure 
maximum results. 


Montcalm Game Farm 
R. F. D. No. 3 
Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 














Make money raising Muskrats 


quantity of 
beauties. 








Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








Hardy Northern Grown 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys 


Chinese Ringneck and Blackneck Pheasants, 
all stock produced on our 8000 acre Game 
Farm and Shooting Preserve in Ideal 
Northern Game Country. 


Now booking orders for Fall and Winter de- 
livery on early hatched 1929 Pheasants and 
Turkeys. 


GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 














LUPTON Box L MICHIGAN 
SQUARE DEAL MARKET, Sesser, UL, offers for sak 

under a money back guarantee coon, opossum, skunk 
and mink hounds, also crackerjack rabbit hounds. Nicely 
Started young dogs. Shipped on approval. I’ve had 
twenty-five years experience training dogs 

















Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
: A 


bird or anima 1 e. Prices and prompt 
delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass.; 
an 




















_MUSKRATS | 


in dry-land pens or in 
Send for facts. We can handle orders for any 
‘Selected’ rich dark brown Muskrats, real 
Write 908 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver. Colo. 


swamps. 





RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS Make Big Mon 





~ ) We Sue y Stoc 
‘ou following prices for. you raise; 
pehillas average sh each — New Zealand 
ites $2 each .32-page illust book, catalog 
fur Forming mess 
ddress 

Missour! 


e and contract, also copy of 
ise rabbits for big profits, all for 10c. 
zine,tells how to rece ita for Dp . 


OUTDOOR ISE CO., Box 102 








PHEASANTS GOLDEN 1929 hatched; Wirehaired Fox 


Terriers, pups 4 months and bitch registered. Jap- 
anese white silkie bantams. Will exchange Buff Cochin 
cockerels. Wm. Coburn, 5200 Riverside Park Road, 


Indianapolis. 





BEAVER AND MUSKRATS for sale. Northern Mich- 
igan’s finest stock, ranch raised. Beaver $150 to 
$200 per pair, Muskrats $15 per trio. For full partic- 


ulars address Bay Furnace Game Farm, Munising, Mich. 














11-3 
RACCOON, MUSKRAT, SKUNK, Monkeys, Bears, 
Cavies, Flemish Giant Rabbits, Mink, Foxes, Rabbit 
Hounds, Pointers, Setters, Coon hounds. Fairfield Rab- 
bit Farms, Caldwell, N. J. 
FERRETS FOR DRIVING rats, rabbits and other 
game from their dens. Males $4.50; females $5.00; 
pair $9. Nov. price. Ship C. O. D. E. Younger, 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 
RAISE FUR BEARING Rabbits. We buy all you 


raise, paying as high as $30.00 each. Send for free 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 


» Seattle and Minneapolis, 


1252 Tyler St., N.E. 
Minneapolis 





SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
PIGEONS, MINK, MUSKRAT 


Tell me how you are situated and I'll 
show you how to make big profits. 
Write for facts. 


708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 

























sq and 
make money. So 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 
b d 
it One is 48 
pages printed in colors,other 82 pages. Ask for Books 3 and 4. 
You will Plymouth Rock Squab Come- 
pany, 429 H Street, Meirose Highlands, Massa« 
chusetts. 28 years. Reference, any bank. 





RACCOON—RACCOON RANCHING book $1.25 net for 

handling raccoon $3.40. Fine biack and fine grey 
raccoon for sale. I buy raccoon Maple Grove Raccoon 
Farm, Leipsic, Ohio. 





MINK AND MUSKRATS. Pen raised Mink, Quebec 
and Minnesota strains Muskrat Kits for stocking. 
Literature free. LeBarr’s Fur Farm, Austin, Minn. 





NEW ZEALAND WHITES and white Flemish giants. 
Seniors and juniors Write for price list. Ogle’s 
Rabbitry, 1001 E. Layton, Englewood, Colo. 11-3 





GENUINE BLACK MUSKRATS, Peace River Hudson 








NORWAY. EXCELLENT SALMON and Trout Fishings. 
Elk, Red deer and Grouse Shootings. Polar Bear 
Shooting Expeditions. Andr. Kleven, Moss, Norway, 11-3 








nate p Ld ia Farms, 8437 Panola Street, Seal muskrats Send stamp for free bulletin. Pete 
eg RS ern ee Wilson, Chadron, Nebr. s 
FERRETS. HEALTHY, LIVELY. Real hunters, males CHINESE RINGNECK PHEASANTS $7.50 pair. 
$4.50, females $5. Pair $9. Delivery guaranteed. Silkie Bantams $3 pair. Mrs. Blomquist, Del- 
| Herman Leichsenring, South Amana, Iowa. valle, Texas. R. 2. é 
QUALITY MINK, CHOICE dark Mink. We have them oo = : “ED. tame $5 Charles Gal- 
"Write us for description and prices, Weber's Fur | FERRETS. HAND TRAINED, me Gal 
Ranch, Hilbert, Wis 11-2 lagher, Spencer, Iowa. 
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Kennel Department 





Kennel Department 





LIVE MUSKRATS—BLACK or Brown. Prompt delivery. 
Order now to avoid being disappointed. We are ex- 
perienced and reliable. Write for terms and prices. 





Large contracts and foreign orders solicited. W. A. 
Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa., Dept. K-11. 
WILD TURKEYS, PHEASANTS, Call Ducks, Canadian 


Geese. Reared in finest game country of midwest. 
Large, hardy breeders ready to withstand the rigors 
of any climate. Otto Beyer Game Farms, Box 31, 
Portage, Wisconsin. 


ARKANSAS BEST HUNTING Hound. Extra high 

class coonhounds. $75. Extra high class combina- 
tion treehounds $50. High class combination tree- 
hounds $40. Young partly trained coonhounds $20. 
Extra high class deerhounds $50. Average deerhounds 
$30. Champion rabbit hounds $20 to $35 pair. Long- 
eared black tan bluetick coonhound pups $10, parents 
highly bred. Also foxhounds, cathounds, bearhounds, 
Reference furnished. Ten days trial. Ed Ferguson, 
Booneville, Arkansas. 





MAKE MONEY—RAISE Dolson’s Gold Star Pedigreed | 


Chinchilla and New Zealand White fur rabbits. Hud- 
son Seal Quality pen-raised muskrats. Catalog free. 
Dolson Fur Farms, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. tf 











OORANG AIREDALES ARE noted for their intelli- 

gence, loyalty and dependability. They have no equals 
as companions, watch-dogs, silent trailers, tree-barkers 
and retrievers from land and water. Don’t buy just 
Airedales when you can obtain a genuine Oorang Aire- 





FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, dal t $25.00 to $35.00 with tisfaction and 
muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, opos- | ©“ © Puppy a ae ee Sena 
sums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 6-5 erences atria ee sate, Ola 
= ~ ~ = a NEE SGISTERE merican Foxhounds 
MINKS, RACCOONS, SKUNKS—compare our prices | from selected and tested stock. Black and tan. 
with others. Instructive, interesting catalog 10c. Shady | Height 21 to 23 inches. Weight 40 to 65 lbs. Ear- 
Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 10-2 | age 22 to 29 inches. Noted for endurance. Cold 
MUSKRATS—LARGE DARK Northern Breeders $10 | trailing, bugle voices and staying qualities. Pups a 
pair, sex and live delivery guaranteed. B. J. Houri- | speciality and usually for sale. Satisfaction guar- 
gan, Browns Valley, Minn. anteed. O. J. Harris, Corning, New York. 





RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas, Flemish Giants, 
New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 
FOR SALE: DARK Northern Mink. Black silver fox, 
raccoon, skunk, rabbits. A. M. Gunderson, Marshall, 
Minn. 10-2 
FOX SQUIRRELS. THEY are beauties, long bushy 
tails, $7 a pair. I. B. Hazzard, Miller, Nebr. 
QUALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver Badger, Fox and 
Fox rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, Wis. 10-3 
FERRETS, ENGLISH AND Fitch. Young and yearling 
stock. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 10-3 
RANCH MINK OF Quality. Mankato Fur Ranch, Man- 
kato, Minn. Joe A. Bellig, Prop. 8-6 
MINK, 1929 YOUNG. Satisfaction or money —_ 
Maurice Merickel, Wadena, Minn. 


Kennel Department 


ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS—HUNTED and trained in 
the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas. Extra high-class 
Coonhounds $75.00, No. 1 Coonhounds $50.00, extra high- 
class combination Tree Hounds $50.00, No. 1 Tree Hounds 
$40.00, average Tree Hounds $30.00, Tree Hounds nicely 
started $20.00, Old tree Hounds $25.00 each, Hound 
Pups just started to trail $10.00 each, extra high-class 
Fox Hounds $75.00, No. 1 Fox Hounds $50.00, 
average Fox Hounds $40.00, high-class Deer Hounds 
$50.00 and $75.00, extra well trained Rabbit Hounds 
$20.00 each, per pair $35.00. Early orders get choice 
Hounds. All Hounds shipped on 10-day trial. T. J. 
Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 
COON HUNTERS WHO are interested in a_ better 
class of Coonhounds, carefully trained and_ classified 
on wild game by expert handlers should investigate 
our $200.00 dogs that are the kind of ounds you 
often hear about but seldom see. We also have good 
Coonhounds at $150.00 and $100.00 each, but we 
frankly admit that we can not produce quality Coon- 
hounds at cheaper prices. Lingorue Kennels, La Rue. 
Ohio. 


RABBIT HUNTERS 



































WHO Are Interested in a better 
class of Rabbit Hounds, carefully trained and classi- 
fied by expert handlers, should investigate our $75.00 
dogs that are the kind of Rabbit Hounds you often hear 
about but seldom see. We also have good Rabbit 
Hounds at $50.00 each, but we frankly admit that we 
can not produce quality Rabbit Hounds at cheaper 
prices. Lingorue Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver. Colo. tf 
OAK GROVE 
extra good coon, 
wolf and coyote hounds; 








KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for sale 
skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, 
Crackerjack Rabbit hounds, 


BROKEN POINTER DOG 3 years old, white and liver 

spotted, staunch on points, retriever, good nose, $75. 
Broken setter dog, white and black spotted, 3 years 
old, staunch on points, retriever, $75. Will ship 
Cc. O. D. on 5 days trial, you pay express charges. We 


have others. Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tenn. 





| FOR SALE: THOROUGHBRED, Chesapeake faultless 
retriever. If you want a real duck dog, or an up- 
land retriever, this is the dog you are looking for. 


Two years old, thoroughly broken, wonderful disposi- 





tion, Tender mouthed, will not chew birds. Price 
| $200. W. _R. Butler, Boise, Idaho. 
| ENGLISH SETTERS, MALE, three years, papers, Eu- 


| $25 
| Charleston, 


| FOR SALE: 





young dogs well started on game at $15.00 each. Also | 


Pointers and Setters. All dogs shipped on trial. Cat- 
alogue 10c. 7-tf 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 





gene M. blood. Female, four years, perfect retriever, 
Jingo. Excellent allround workers, trial. Will sell 
either for good reason. No sacrifice. Roy K. Hoober, 


New Holland, Pa. 


FOR SALE: ROCK and Kate, 
rabbit hounds, 2% years old, 

scouters, steady trailers and hole barkers. 

for wstak, I pay all express. Bob Finley, 
0. 

MY four year old coonhound Jim. 31 

Deposit $50 = 





a real fancy pair of 
love a gun, good 
Deposit 
$110, 





FOR SALE: 
coons caught with him last season. 

a 20 days trial. I pay all express charges. 

Finley, $101, Charleston, Mo. 

PAIR rabbit hounds that will stay with 

the rabbit until shot or holed. Guaranteed to please. 








$30 buys the pair on 15 days trial. D122, D. D. Scott, 
Calhoun, Georgia. 
FOR SALE: MY 2 year old coonhound, helped _ tree 


and fight a large number of coon last season. First 
$17.50 buys him C. O. D. Bob Finley, B83, Charles- 
ton, Mo. 
FOR SALE: 
hounds and Water Spaniel pups. 
velope if interested. H. J. Thiede, 
718. 





TRAINED Water Spaniels and Beagle 
Send stamped en- 
Fond du Lac, 

11-tf 


FOR SALE: MY four year old still trailing cooner 
hound and our breeding, the kind that trees them 

before they den, Paul Davis, B322, Charleston, Mo. 
FOR SALE: ENGLISH Setters from 6 weeks to two 


years old. Trained and untrained. Write your wants 
to W. J. Smith, South Dayton, N. Y. 10-2 











CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 
Western tree dogs that tree and stay. L. Essex, 
Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 9-6 





DEPOSIT YOUR money and try my 


COONHUNTERS. 
I pay all express. 


four year old female coonhound. 
Bob Finley, $104, Charleston, Mo. 
IRISH TERRIERS PEDIGREED. 

types, ete. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Route 3, Kokomo, Indiana. 





Best bloodlines, 
Alba Elkins, 








FOR SALE: BEAUTIFUL litter ; Springer Spaniel 
puppies. Horsford-Hetman blood lines, J. E. Smat- 
lan, Schuyler, Nebr. 10-2 
I HAVE SOME fine shooting dogs for sale. Pointers 
and setters shipped on trial, write us your wants. L. 
Turner, Herrick; Il. 10-2 





FOX, COON, RABBIT, wolf, skunk and rabbit hounds. 
Trial, ee. Field selected. Blanks — 
1, = 


Decatur, 





offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Op 

Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. tf 





COON HUNTERS!—WE are offering the finest lot of 




















GREYHOUNDS—RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS. Regis- 
tered. Catalog dime. Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cim- 
arron, Kans. 10-3 


SPRINGER SPANIEL 





KENNELS, Ida Grove, Iowa. 














GERMAN “EVERYUSE’’ SPORTING Dogs. This pn... 
breed which is unquestionably the ~~ Popular shoot- 
ing dog in Continental Europe today is now being intro- 
duced and popularized in the United States. Un- 
equalled for all classes of shooting; equally proficient 
on upland game (furred or feathered), Shore birds or 
Water fowl, and a retriever from land or water. Super- 
ior noses, coats impervious to briers or thorns or icy 
waters, indefatigable endurance, beautiful, kind, affec- 
tionate ‘‘Pals’’—truly an ideal dog. Prices for pups 
under one year $50 up; trained dogs $200 up. ers 
now being booked by John C. Baker, Special Sales Agent 
“American and ty Breeders, 16 Broadway, Keyport, 
New Jersey, U. S. 
ENGLISH SieTEne REGISTERED: Llewellin-Lavarac 
strain, six generation pedigree, blood-lines of Field 
and Show Champions Prince Rodney, Roy of en- 
dale, Mohawk, Gladstone, Eugene’s Ghost. 26 beauti- 
ful youngsters, blue-belton and orange-belton markings. 
(Twenty-two sold during July and August through these 
advertisements to satisfied buyers.) Only the best and 





guaranteed right. $35 each, E. B. MclIntyre, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS—Handsomely Black 


White & ticked. Sired by my shooting Bench & Field 
Trial Winner dog Winnebago Brand, he by International 
Ch. Horseford Harbour. Dam, my shooting and Bench 
winning Roving Lass of Avondale, she by Triple Inter- 
national Champion Boghurst Rover. Dogs $50, Females 
$40. Subject to prior sale. M. Lorenz, 1412 No. 
Fairfield Ave., Chicago. 

HUNTER TAKE NOTICE. One pair of straight coon- 
hounds, 48 coons to their credit last season, both 

males, Wide, tireless hunters, open trailers, know n 

ing only to tree coons as they roam the hills and 

swamps. Rabbit and fox proof. Price $150; trial. “Love 

Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 

30 THOROUGHBRED, FARM raised, healthy beagles, 
sired by champion dog, including one mated pair, 

thoroughly broken, ten more that have been gunned 

and can follow a rabbit while it stays on the ground. 

Balance partly broken. Eligible. 30 days trial. De- 

vonshire Kennels, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

FOR SALE: PAIR of rabbit hounds that will stay 
with the rabbit until shot or holed. Guaranteed to 

please. $30 buys the pair on 15 days trial D122, 
D. Scott, Calhoun, Georgia. 

REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels, genuine cur- 
ly coated, topknot rat-tail strain, from seven to six- 

teen months old. Well trained. Minnesota Kennels, 
Rush City, Minnesota. 

GREYHOUNDS, REGISTERED YOUNG dogs of fastest 
racing stock. Only the best. One year old females 
$50. Sired by expert Imp. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE: ARKANSAS long-eared coon, 
skunk, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit hounds, 

shipped on ten days trial. W. B. Peters, 

Mena, Arkansas. 

SPRINGER STUD, GREAT working and bench win- 
ning son of Dual Champion Flint of Avendale. Mrs. 

C. M. Buchanan, Lakewood Country Club, Denver, Colo. 

11-6 

PUREBRED IRISH TERRIER puppies from registered 
quality stock. Hunters and fur finders. Priced to 

sell. EF. L. Hubbard, Auburn, California. 

EXTRA GOOD RABBITHOUNDS, male and females, 

10 days trial. Guarantee to please, $25. Love Brad- 
ley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 
PUPS FROM BIG Game Parents, 

imported Otterhound ‘‘Rachael’’ 
R. Holley, Silverton, Wash. 
BEAUTIFUL ST. BERNARD pups for sale, Sire Rob 

Roy and Dam Kiabs La Belle. P. Erlendson, 2090 
Ivanhoe, Denver, Colo. 

— SALE: SPRINGER Spaniel puppies, eligible $25 
Fine markings. Robt. Bakeman, White 

Piso, Michigan. 

TWO EXTRA GOOD coonhounds, 

Photos on request to buyers only. 
Macomb, IIl. 

FOR SALE: MY trained coon hound, $50 buys him 
on 20 days trial. D48, D. D. Scott, Calhoun, Georgia. 

50 BROKEN BEAGLES, ready for shipment, — 
and bench legs. F. H. Theophel, Glen Rock, 























opossum, 
All dogs 
Box 254, 














including pups from 
and Foxhound, M. 











also three pups. 
Glenn Eddington, 











a aie ig Of MARKED BOSTON Bull pup, as. 
$20. 739 East 1st Ave., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


ENGLISH AND IRISH Setter pups, eligible males $15, 








females $10. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Dachshund puppies. 
Lewis Mendenhall, Parkesburg, Pa. 





HUNTING a CHEAP. Trial. Dixie Kennels, 
















































































coonhounds and combination hunters we ever owned, on 
free trial before you buy. Also rabbit and — oe. ia nea $10, Proven bitches $20 to $40. A8, Herrick 
gy hag ~All A Ul puppies. Choice pups WHOA! GET ‘THAT Springer pup trom Joe Fargo, 
— = ~ sonable. Mrs. Roy Rogers, . 2, Box P a s 
THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, English, Gor- | pvery reasonable. Mrs, Roy Rogers, Rt LET ME TRAIN your bird dog. Paul Otto, Levy, Ark. 
don Setters, pointers. Irish speniels: eapeake is: | FOR SALE: MY trained coon hound. $00 buys him 
trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe nd wanted; | S a: a C . 
enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, | x 2? days trial. D49, D. D. Scott, Calhoun, Homesteads and Lands 
Atlantic, Towa eS) Groves pay enormous dividends. 
SEVENTY POLICE PUPPIES,  Strongheart blood- ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c. AVOCADO 100% re athe Largest planting 
lines. Females, $12.50; males, $20.00; bred females, Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio. | in world—commence bearing this year. Chance on 
$60.00. Stud dog; white puppies, $40.00. Shipped C. 10- ground. floor, $5 to $500. Easy terms. [llustrated 
O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, North | FOR SALE: HUNTING pups. Guarantee satisfaction Book REE. Av do Park G Smee ot... a 
Dakota. 7-6 or money back. W. L. Hicks, Calico Rock, Ark. Gent ns al Miami. Florid aa ore eee ’ 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 11-2 J J = 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. | GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable | HUNTING AND FISHING preserve, 3100 acres in 
Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. Stud dogs, prices. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. Sullivan County, Pa., fifteen miles from Eaglesmere. 
each bred at public stud. Photos 6c stamps. Stanford ve 2300 feet above sea level, deer, bear, rabbits, grouse 
Kennels, Bangall, N oO oo Ro ee Ee and trout, ee acre me fed by Springs. Consider- 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and sx ~* Satisfaction Bisake Kennels Deseter “Tn. 10-8 po State aon Prasits as a = 2802 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- — - - - - - : Ww Girard Ave.. Patladsiolis. Pa. | ° ” 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. IRISH WATER SPANIEL pups for sale, also bred fe- : os phia, : 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf | __male registered. W. Jenkins, Fort Lupton, Colo. FOR SALE: HOMESTEAD 160 acres near Kalispell, 
50 BEST RABBIT hounds $20 each. Beagles $25. | FIVE HIGH-CLASS coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Be . ae sian ea eet ae _ 
Fully trained, not gunshy. All sizes, colors. Ried Trial. Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 11-6 | or stock raising. For particulars write Mrs. W. T. 
ee a a ee rn are | eee FOX and wolf hounds, on trial. Cheap. Critchfield, Box 238, Mt. Shasta, Calif. 9-3 
ete saa Alvin Vollmer, Birnamwood, Wis. $5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur- 
SXCEPTION! -EDIGREED SPRINGER _ Spanie , : . , . 
pen gg on pho gg Ae ge co _— HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. Cheap; trial farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Literature free. Dixie A37, Herrick, Til. =—- H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas , 
Denver. Colo. tf | MIGH CLASS FOX, Deer, Coon hounds, 23 years a ara = = = 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, | Shipper. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. eg a nag ae Rg 
loveable, intelligent house dogs. $25 to $35. Her- | COCKER SPANIELS, CHOICE pups, best of a Price $350. Robinson, 33 Gibson. Hamilton, Can. _5tf 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf ing. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
POLICE PUPS FOR sale. Blue ribbon winners. Ar- 25 R#eAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Wak where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
thur Anson, Mose. N. D. Mayport, Pa. 7-tf | Co.. 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 11-2 
TRAINED RABBIT AND beagle hounds. Ed. Leichtle, FIRST CLASS RABBIT sain ne No trash. Trial. FOR SALE: WINTERTIGHT furnished cottage. Warren 
9-3 Albert Sisco, Caldwell, N. J. | Co., Pa. Deer, bear, trout. J. Benzinger, Lakewood, N.Y. 


Ky. 


Cold Spring, 















Taxidermy 
TAXIDERMIST | _ 










Heads, animals, birds and nsh mount- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax- 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc. /: 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, and A 


sein, M. J. HOFMANN 
989 GatesAve. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








YOUR TROPHIES 


will have that beauty and expres- 
sion you admire tf taxidermized 
ry US. 
Fins-Furs-Feathers 
LENTFER BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 


Successors to 
~ Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 











Outdoor Life (s) Outdoor Recreation 


























Arms Arms 

Nine Shot .22 Cal. on.38 Cal. Frame BOND 

Accurate as i= . . 

meng Rifle aa =e he Straight Line Loading Tool 
arget Grip. 922 " 
Longs, Short, Hong, Rifle. Double = Model C 

on, ue nish. ld §S : 

Sites.” Only’ 9 shot revolver woke. Will Size Shells Straight and 
) arrel. . 25, J 

on C. O. D. end oa oe Seat Bullets True 
Clevelands Gun Shop, 707 2nd Ave., M inneapolis, Minn. 











Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





GUN BARGAINS 


We have on hand 30 Remington 10A 12 gauge 
pump guns—all brand new—in all chokes 
and length. barrels. 

While they last—$35.00 each 


J. W. MEGEE SPTG. GOODS 
510 S. Main Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 























Not the Cheapest 
but the 
BEST 










GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


E. A. Lockwood 
Millbrae California 











| McMurdo Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Il. 





SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE | 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swagi dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shells, 


SHOOTING SUPPLIES 


Special sights for Krag, Springfield and Russian 














sights fitted. us know your wants. rifles, $3 to $7. No holes to bore, you can put 
YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. these sights on yourself. Perfection Reloading Tool, 
$12.50, a perfect, straight line tool, loads all rifle 

WANTED—COLT OR equivalent American cap-and-ball, and pistol shells accurately and fast. Mannlicher- 
muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by Samuel Schoenauer rifles, Walter automatic rifles and pis- 


Colt, Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., or by 
| other American makers. If you have any, write giving 
full description, markings, condition of finish, and price. 
| Will pay cash, or trade for other antique arms if preferred. 
Mar. 30 


tols. Luger pistols. Rifletelescopes. Send for liter- 


ature and price list. Agents wanted. 
Pacific Gun Sight Co., 682 24th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 





















FISHING 
TACKLE 





E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING Guns and Ammunition 
1127 17th Street Denver, Colorado NO CATALOGS 


Imported English Dry Flies 














EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMY WORK 


20 Years’ Experience 
Your work done personally. Give us a trial. 
Big game heads, hides and rugs for sale 


JOS. KATONA 
624 Santa Fe Dr. 


TAXIDERMISTS 


FURRIERS TANNERS 


Cc. L. McFADDEN @ SON 
3024 West 22nd Ave. Denver, Colo. 


NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS — FURRIERS — Fox Fur 
Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms—Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
on taxidermy, trapping and tanning. Manufacturers, 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) 
25c. Guaranteed wire fur stretchers. F. Schumacher & | 
Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 8-5 


J 
FOR SALE: EXPERT handled ready to mount moose, | 
elk, caribou, mountain sheep and goat; mule and 
white tail deer heads; also scalps to mount the horns 
you now have. Set of horns of all kinds. I buy heads, | 
horns and scalps and skins of all kinds. All U. S. A. 
duty free. This is my twenty-sixth year with OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. Edwin Dixon, Dealer in Game Heads | 
and Scalps. Unionville, Ontario. 11-tf 


FOR SALE: THREE newly mounted Alaska woodland 

caribou heads, 28, 30 and 32 points respectively. 15 
and 17 point extra large mule deer heads recently 
mounted by the best museum methods of modelling taxi- 


Denver, Colo. 














| 











| 
dermy. Very reasonable prices. Duty free. Edwin | 
Dixon, Canadas Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, On- | 
tario, Canada. 11-tf | 





FOR SALE: NEWLY mounted mountain sheep and goat 

eads. Elk heads, extra fine white tail deer heads, 
moose heads, set of horns of all kinds. Mountain lion 
skins, black, brown, grizzly and polar bear skins, all 
guaranteed goods. U. 8. A. duty free. Edwin Dixon, | 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 11-tf 


FOR SALE: FOUR newly mounted Alaska moose heads, 





spread of horns across fifty-six, fifty-four, fifty-three 
and forty-eight inches. Massive, showy, well formed | 
heads of the very best class. Perfect in every way. | 
| 


Reasonable prices. Duty free. 
mist, Unionville, Ontario. 


TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most 

natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes_and teeth. Ilustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash, 
FOR SALE: ONE exceptionally fine newly mounted 

buffalo head. One of the Yellowstone herd. Price on 
request. Photo 25c. L. Loew & Son, Taxidermists, 437 
8. Main, Colville, Wash. 
WANTED: TAXIDERMIST OF some experience; young 

preferred, Chance to acquire an established busi- 
ness. Write today with photos of work. J. D. Allen, | 
Mandan, N. D | 
HELP WANTED. NEW York Taxidermist wants young 

man to learn. Steady, Box 500, OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Edwin Dixon, Taxider- 
11-tf 

















TANNED BUFFALO HIDES for 
Fredonia, Ariz. 


Tom Smith, 
10-4 


sale. 


i 


























FOR SALE. GUNS, Pistols and Revolvers. From CLOSING OUT .30-06 Springfield Sporters. Less than 
Matchlock to Cartridge. Over 300 arms listed. Many | cost. Specifications: new 22” barrels; sporting sights: 
scarce and —“? cone enn —— oe Springfield action with 1917 bolt; sporting stock; weight 
5 7 s vers J ’ “} 
A yo Mie Ko aktaen N. J. Colt Patent, | 7 Pounds. Quantity limited. Price $19.90. Sent C. 0. 
Cait Poreesston Dragoon Revolvers, 6 shot, .44 caliber, | D- subject to examination on receipt of $5.00. If send 
with 7%”, 8” and 9” bbls, Weighing 4 pounds and | cash in full, 30 cartridges free. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 
over. Give condition and price in first letter. The | 38 South St., Boston, Mass. 
Spencers, 111 East Patterson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 10-2 | S7oRTIN sHOT GUNS and Rifles. Lowest prices in 
. y, + 9CN ¥ 94- »ming- America. Also Remington, Winchester. Stamps for 
REMINGTON TARGET Js Cc. N. R. A. $24; Reming list. Used U. S. Binoculars. Repairs. Clevelands 
ton .30 slide action, 5@ cartridges, $34; Fox 12 ga. 2? mh ae ; ds, 
28 Jostam pad, skeet or field, $28. Winchester 16 ga. | 797 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 6-tf 
28 Jostam pad, full, $38. Kodae 4x5, $6. Elto light EXPERT GUNSMITHING, RESTOCKING to order 
=. ~ b, — ene Fog ay 7 from five to eight dollars. Thirty-five years’ experi- 
= pare ag ok Me. $7.59. I la rao Work guaranteed. William Tietz, New —— 
rod, two tips, $6.50. Above good as new. James A. 
Peirce, R. R. 2. Middletown, Ohio. RIFLETELESCOPES, MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made 
REAL BARGAINS. .35 cal. Remington automatic, spe — a na ian styles. F. Decker, 814 
VAL AINS. .00 Cal. wf - eorge St., icago, a 8-6 
cial grade, checked pistol grip, checked forearm, oiled ~ 
finish, Lyman tang sight, bead front, King’s middle, | RIFLE TELESCOPES FOR hunting and target. Send 
absolutely brand new, cost $89, price $55. .25 cal. _ for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co,, Auburn, 
model 14 pump, oiled finish, checked pistol grip, brand | New York. 9-3 

















new $29.50. .830 Winchester carbine, Lyman receiver | — moran pen ee > 

sight, ivory bead front, inside perfect $17.50. Harold | GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 

Watkins, Cohasset, Minn. | —able, J.C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 3-12 

COLLECTION OF THIRTEEN hundred fire-arms ac- | FOR SALE: .32-40 MARLIN rifle in excellent condi- 
cumulated over period of forty years from Arabia, Eng- tion, $12. R. E. Clark, Odell, Nebr 

land, China, Japan, Germany, France, United States and | SELL, NEW 29 REMINGTON, 12 GAUGE PUMP 

Canada. Widow a to pe aes — } $42. E. Peasley, Fairfield, Iowa. 

as one unit. Inspection is invited. Address Mrs. | — a 

David Price, Aylmer, Ontario, Canada. TRADE: TODD CHECK protector for good shotgun. 

- D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. 





LIKE NEW, SMITH 16, Ideal grade, two sets barrels, 
automatic ejectors, $68.00. Fox Sterlingworth, 16 modi- 
fied and full, like new, $35.00. Fancy Mauser line tele- 








Archery Equipment 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS 
from the heart of the yew country 

| W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
| 1958 Onyx St. 
BAKER BOWS—YEW, Lemonwood, and hickory-backed 


; lemonwood, made by expert archer and bowyer. Hunt- 
ing equipment a specialty. All materials and accessories 


scope, fired twice, perfect condition, worth $175.00, 
$85.00. John Walton, 607 Nashville Ave., New Orleans, La. 








SELL: WINCHESTER, REMINGTON, Browning, Rhein- 

metall, Automatic shotgun, Charles Daly, Lefever, 
Remington, Baker, Scott, Doubles, 40 High power rifles, 
30 revolvers, 10 gauge brass shells. Firearms list 10c. | 
Frayseths Hardware, Milan, Minn. } 


BROWNING AUTO 12 gauge 2 barrels with raised 

ribs, 30 and 32 inches, case $75. Prewar Luger 9 
m. m. 8 inch barrel $30. Browning new condition, 
Luger good. Virgil Rhinehart, 4238 N. Troy, Chicago, Il. 





Eugene, Oregon 




















FOR SALE: BOTH New .30-06 Hoffman Sporter; .375 | Workmanshi unexcelled. Fre ate ‘ 
Hoffman Magnum. Same as new 12 gauge Hoffman 75th St.. ‘an Heights N.Y catalog. I. H. Baker, 

double barrel. Description and prices on request. Chas. ———— 

M. Foster, 1411 Bixby, Ardmore, Okla. ARCHERY SUPPLIES. PRACTICAL steel joint for 
eae ee = : - take-apart bow, $1.50. Tool for feathering ea 

NON PLUS ULTRA Gun Oil is the very best that | $1.50. Flax bow strings, 25c. Port aan eon 
science and nature can produce. Full size bottle 35ec per dozen. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kal: s- 

or sample 10c, Non Plus Ultra Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. | \fich . E ys ark, Kalamazoo, 

-401 WINCHESTER, LYMAN sights, fine, $25. .35 | YEW BOWS—MATERIALS Most Northe . ) 
Remington automatic, Lyman sights, fine, $30. New- | on market. Catalog. ‘Ol mpie Arche at oon _ 

house bear and cougar traps. W. W. Scott, Hope, Idaho. ash. : ee ee — 








GUNSTOCK BLANKS. PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
a & 


























$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. Harner, i 
1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 11-2 Old Coins 
SELL 8 m.m. MAUSER Gerard Telescope, hundred | $5 TO $500 each paid for Old Coins. Reep all old 
cartridges, excellent condition, cheap. A. Sea- money, money very valuable. Get posted. Send 10 
quist, Corsica, South Dakota. cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks $1 up. Any | cash prices Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, N. r. 
thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Parkhill, ue 
Rochester, Minn. | —_ —— STATES and foreign coins, war medals 
- ~ ~ anc ecorations. Indian Cent and catal 1 
REMINGTON H P PUMP Rifle, .25 cal. Perfect $35. | ; Spri ean” 
Fred G. Nethaway, 24 Furance St’. Little Falls, Noy, | Aletis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
: gga: | CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quart re, 27e; . 
WANTED: ONE WINCHESTER automatic, .351 size. 53¢; 2-cent 7 tr pa. "ben See 
caliber, Frank Jensen, Fl Campo, Texas. Shultz, Rev 746, Salt Lake City Utah. i wr 
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Wild Duck Attractions 


Outdoor Life e} Outdoor Recreation 


Books and Magazines 





Miscellaneous 











Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
»wing thousands of Wild Ducks to 
your forer hs waters. Plant WILD 
RICE LD CE Y. POND- 
WEED © SEEDS and others guar- 
anteed to produce results. Prices 
reduced, discount on early or- 
ders. rite for expert planting 
advice and free literature. 

Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wis. 




















f 
Md, 


ore Ducks Come 


Wild Rice, Muskgrass bring 
ducksin swarms. Terrell’s fa-* 
mous sure growing seed sent any- 
wherefor fall planting. Fallis Nature’s 
sowing season. Plant your seed before 
the freezeup. Free Booklet. 


 tpaaaraati AQUATIC FARM 
365-A Bik Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


BETTER DUCK SHOOTING 


Order Wild Rice Seed Now for Fall 
Planting. Thousands of ducks will come 
to an established rice field. We also have 
wild celery, Sago Pond Plant, Wapato 
duck potato and other attractions for 
waterfowl! and fur bearers. Also parched 
wild rice for table use. 


Geo. D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 
Box 15 Detroit, Minnesota 


LIVE DECOYS 


DUCK HUNTERS—We now have ready for delivery a 
fine lot of genuine small varie*y English or Belgian Gray 
Call Ducks. Nearly every variety of wild duck responds 
readily to their clear, soft, enticing voice. They are very 
tame and easy to handle. Order early and avoid disap- 
pointment. Also several varieties of PHEASANTS, such 
as Ring Necks, Goldens, Silvers, Lady Ambhersts, etc. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 





































Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 


Gray English Callers. ......$ 6.00 per pair 

Blac English Callers...... 8.00 per pair 

Black Mallard Wild Stocx... 7.00 per pair 

Gray Mallard, Handreared.. 5.00 per pair 

Canada Geese, Handreared. . 15.60 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 














English callers $5 
$4.50 trio. Trained 
Shipped C. O. 
Car- 
10-3 


Pure bred gray English Calls, 
over 200 satisfactorily sold 


LIVE DECOYS, GENUINE small 

pair, $7.50 trio; Mallards $3 pair, 
with flyers and to answer artificial call. 
D. Shipped promptly. Cc. G. Coffman, R. 2, 


thage, Ill. 


DECOYS 
farm raised, 





$2.50 EACH. 
hand tamed, 














to Reelfoot Lakes guides last year. A. G. Harris, Jr., 
Newbern, Tenn. 

DECOYS $5 DOZ.; Duck Calls $1.75; Grass Duck 
Blinds 50c running ft.; Decoy Paint, Glass Eyes, etc. 
Write catalog. Southern Mail Order Co., Pascagoula, 
Miss. 8-3 
DECOYS—LIVE DUCKS: Black Mallards $4 each; | 
English Callers $3.00 each; Gray Mallards $2.00 
each. Round Lake Lodge, Rock Bridge, IIL 10-2 
100 CHOICE MALLARD Decoys, shotover, colJar broke 
$5 per pair. Ex.ra hens $3. 1929 hatch $3 per pair 

Extra hens $2. Frank Dilley, Mankato, Kansas. 
MAMMOTH SEED WILD Rice from Land O’ Lakes, 











Aquatic Plant, Muskrat Farm. Minnesota Wild Rice 
Co., Laporte, Minn. 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota. July '30 
WILD CANADA GEESE for sale, $15 per pair, $10 
per single bird. The Bartlett Arboretum, Bele 
Plaine, Kans. 11-tf 
CHOICE WILD MALLARD decoys, Pinnated: $3 per 
pair. Breeders: $5 per pair. Roy Wilkinson, Mt. Ayr, 


Towa. 9- 
SMALL TYPE GREY English call ducks. Pair $5. 
































Not akin if preferred. Clifford Ellegood, Shelbina, 
Mo. 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Write 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 361 A. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 
2-12 
FOR SALE: GENUINE wild mallards, dark raccoon 
and Canadian geese. Ernest Fox, Alexandria, Mo. 
ENGLISH CALL DECOYS, pair $1. Extra hens $2. 
Drakes $1. Lloyd Mathews, Eastlake, Colo. 
LITTLE ENGLISH GRAY call ducks, guaranteed, $5 
pair. Allen Young, Meadville, Missouri. 10-2 
GRAY ENGLISH CALLERS, pure bred, hand raised | 


$5 pair. Joe Haynes, Paris, Texas. 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by fone other than A. R. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and | 
Herbs; Auto Travel and | 
Camp; Fish and _ Tackle; | 
Woodcraft; The Fur Markets; 
Trapline; and Question Box. 


Ta 





Cover—Actual photos repro- 
d in natural colors, 


Price, $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Four Months Only 35c 


Clip this ad and send with 36c¢ cash, check, money order or 

stamps to 
FUR-FISH-GAME 

172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio | 


Name 








A Message to the Sportsman 


at 7 





A real sleeping bag, strong, water rep 
light in weight, filled with a good grade of goose 
and duck down with a few small feathers. No 
snaps or fasteners to get out of order, easy to 
set up. Single size, open 33x78”, folded 8x16”, 
weight 6% Ilbs., price $25.00 delivered. Ideal 
Christmas gift. Write for full information and 
illustrated folder. Made by A. N. VILMUR, P. O, 
Box 5, Montrose, California. 














Direct from makers. 
Ideal sporting mate- 


Harris Tweed #33 222" 


Samples free. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland 












PARK RANGERS 


put re rangers; pecs pooue $1620 year; vasssion: steady jobs. 
me; rol forests; give tourists informati tail 
free. Write Bradley Inst., Dept. A61, Denver, Colo. ~_ 






















spend Spring, Summer and Fall 
Why y Not gathering ing butterflies, ingocta! Ib 
aundreds inds: for collections. Some 
sl to $7 each; simple outdoor work with a 
instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 10c (net 
trated Prospectus before 


pi 
for’ ™: a 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects 
. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Californi> 











Address 
On Sale at News Stands 


PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to suc- 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPECIALTY CO., 847-16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


The Rim of Mystery 


by John B. Burnham 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 281 pages, il- 
lustrated. $3.50. 


Mr. Burnham a 
sportsman of note, past 
president of the American 
Game Protective Associa- 
tion. Here he writes with 
accuracy and discernment 
of his wanderings on a 
hunting trip in Siberian 
Asia, The book is replete 
with characters who lead 

strange and_ interesting 
“) lives—Eskimos, Chukchis, 
etc, Though the narrative 
’ is backed with accurate 
Gi observation and a certain 
% amount of genuine char- 
acterization, it is not 
overly imaginative, nor is 
| there quite the amount of 
hunting that would most 
Please a sportsman, 








is 









Order now from 


2824 Curtis St. Denver,Colo. 





WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE 
MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE 








Trapping 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK Traps, Live Traps for all ani- 

mals, Two-Trigger Traps. Single Grip coil spring 
traps in all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur 
animal from a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretch- 
ers that will take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. 
Trap tags. Send for free catalog and sample Trap Tag. 











W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. H-11, Chester, Pa. 
TRAPPERS GUIDE. 134 page book, fully illustrated. 
Complete instruction in trapping, snaring and netting. 
Recipes for tanning and preparing furs. This book 
will surely increase your fur profits. $1.25. Generals, 
tox 248, Rockford, Il. 
TRAPPERS. I TEACH coyote-fox-cat trapping, snaring, 
scent making, ete. Many professionals now making 
$1,000 to $2,000 per season began as my_ students. 
Postal brings valuable trapper circulars. 


Will Tysen, 
Wendell, Idaho. 11-4 
INDIAN METHODS. 





WORLD'S greatest trapping se- 

crets exposed for first time. Best ‘‘weatherproof’’ Fox- 
Coyote-Mink sets on earth. Methods $1 worth hundreds, 
Cecil Atkinson, 446-4, Mandan, North Dakota. 9-5 


FOX TRAPPERS: MY system is different from all 
others and will catch. the slyest. Works on bare 
ground or any amount of snow. Fox guaranteed or 
no. pay. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota. 11-3 
TRAPPING WITH “‘BLECK’S Humane Animal Trap’’. 
will add dollars to fur check. Your post card will 
get the description and advantages of trap. Herman 
Bleck, Box 467, Hammond, Indiana. 9-3 
TRAPPERS. BEST BOOK on_ fox trapping’ ever 
printed. Six reliable setting me‘hods and six guar- 
anteed scent recipes. Sure results $1. Ernest A. 
Brown, Gorham. Maine. 
TRAPPERS: ELEVEN BOX 
prints 30c. Weesho-Uco. 
troit, Mich. 














blue- 
De- 


Complete 
Branch, 


Traps. 
3lst Postal 








ENGLISH CALLERS, SMALL type, $5 per pair. Guy CATCH FOX COYOTE. Six oher animals. Results sure 
Stubblefield, Woodson, Texas. 11-2 $1 brings instructions. D. C. Morris, Jamestown, N.D. 
SMALL BODIED ENGLISH Callers. 0. INVISIBLE LIVE ANIMAL TRAP. ROWELL, Box 


| 


$10 pair. 
Robey, Maryville, Mo. 11-3 


195, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop | 


A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is Associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. S. 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 











CAMPCRAFT 














How to Make a Log Cabin 50¢ 
How to Make a Fireplace 50¢ 
How to Use Balloon Silk 50¢ 
Leather Working 50¢ 
Camp Craft Methods. 50¢ 





With Blue Prints and Directions, Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 














| free, 


MIRRORS RESILVERED AT Home. 

cents per square foot; you charge 75 cents. Immense 
profits, Plating autoparts, reflectors, tableware, stoves. 
Refinishing metalware, etc. Outfits furnished, Details 
Write Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Ind. 8-3 


Costs near 5 





WANT OUTDOOR GOVERNMENT Job, 
Month? Qualify for vacancies now. 
Free. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St, 
Immediately. 


$125—$200 
Particulars 
Louis, Mo., 
10-3 





FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers: start $1620 year; 








vacation; steady jobs. Patrol forests ; protect game. 
Qualify now. Details free. Write Bradley Inst., A-l, 
Denver, Colo. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 


Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson FE. ‘Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D, C. tf 











DETECTIVES—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 

Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write. 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 10-6 
YOU ARE WANTED to resilver mirrors at home. Im- 

mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, e:c. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana. 11-3 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 ‘month. 








Cabin, hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 9-3 
MEXICAN JUMPING BEANS (alive). Nature’s Great- 

est Curiosity, 3 for 25c or 20 for $1 postpaid. Swin- 
den Supply Co., Tilton, N. H. 

MAKE ROWBOATS, HOUSEBOATS, Canoes. Inter- 
esting literature free. Weesho-Uco, 31st Postal 


Branch, Detroit, Mich. 





TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11, 
Baltimore, Md. tf 





MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guaran- 
tee. If not satisfied write T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Elgin, Texas, 9- 





BAY blankets and high grade 
Theo. Langguth, Boise, 
10-2 


BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE on approval. Guns, dogs, 
animals, relics, etc. B. M. Wolfe, R. 1, Grant, Mich. 
9-6 


FOOT CANVAS Canoes. Easily made. Blueprint 
30c. Weesho-Uco. 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 


FOOT ROWBOAT. Easily made. Blueprint 30c. 
Weesho-Uco. 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, - Mich. 


MAKE 12~--FOOT folding rowboat. Blueprint 
Weesho-Uco, 3lst Postal Branch, Detroit; Mich. 


WE BUY GOLD teeth. Southwest Gold and Silver 
Co., Box 68, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


GENUINE HUDSON’S 
outing equipment.. Catalog. 
daho. 








16 





16 





30c. 





























Books for Sportsmen 











FISH AND FISHING 








Adventures in Angling (Helilner)...........0ccs0+ $ 3.00 
Amateur Rod Making 1.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)............ 2.50 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp)............c.cs0 » Le 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them 


Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley) 











Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of 
America (Henshall) 00 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S, (Holder)............ 1.75 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle) 4.50 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) 4.50 





Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).... 














Book of Tarpon (Dimock) 50 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith) 3.00 
Call of the Surf (Heilner)........... 3.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods seamen 3 00 
Compleat Angler (Walton).. 5.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fi sh ng and “Spin. - 

ning (Shaw) 10.00 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche).. 2.00 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 1.00 


















Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll).... 
Fishing with a Boy (Hulet) 


Fishing with Floating Flies (Camp)................... Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds 
Fleetfin (Venable) the Rockies, Illus. 

Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) Bird Guide No. 

Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)..... Rockies, Illus. in color 

Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll) Boys’ Own Book of Adventurers (Britt).. 


Lives and Complete Angler (Walton)... ‘ 
Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Halford) 7.50 
Muskellunge 
Outwitting Trout with a Fly (Lackey). 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler (John- 


son) 


Salmon and 
Science of Fishing (Holden) 
Science of Fly Fishing for Trout 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) 
Streamcraft 


A 3.00 





American Natural History 





Fishing 





(Robinson) 





(Gill) 





Boys’ 
ps Field Book 
2.00 States (Wyman and 


Jack Miner and the 
Memory Trails 
Minds 








Trout 


aday) 
Nature’s Silent Call 








Tales of Fishes 


(Holden) 
(Zane Grey) 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas 


(Shaw,. 





Practical Value of Birds 


Ring-Necked Grizziy, ‘The 





(Zane 





Spell of the Rockies, 
Thru Field and Woodland 














8 


(Henderson 
Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson) 
(Miller).. 
Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills). 
The (Mills) 


(Northrop).. 


(Reed) 


American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard).... 
(Hornaday).. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


ol 








in Colors (Reed).. 
2—Land Birds East 


“of “the 








Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt)... 
of Birds of Southwestern 
Burnell) 
Birds (Miner).. 
CAEN D cccoceccntteesenntns 
and Manners of Wild Animals 


U nited 








-_(Horn- 





3.00 
5.00 


1.30 


bo 
S 





































































































































































Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) 4 Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)..... Tate . 7. pa 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter) 3 Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey)..... Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke)....... i 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold)...........0+ 5.00 Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey). Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills).. 2.90 
Fishing from the Earliest Times.. 6.00 Telling on the Trout (Hewett)... Watched by Wild Animals (Mills).. 2.50 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Cam 1.00 The Evolution of Trout Fishing Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke).. 1.75 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) 1.00 (Southard) hai eealeibaectaiaataccainaaes Wild Animal Interviews (Hornaday)... 2.50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
KENNEL - of enn, (Oneal $ .50 Mink Raising (McClintock) $ 2.00 
P $ utocamping rimmer) 2.00 Mink Trapping (Harding).... 1.00 
All About’ Airedales (Palmer) DAD EP .ccccccccsesceoee 10 Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody)...... 1.00 Motor Camperaft (Brimmer) 1.75 
Cloth : 1.75 rayon Bar A a Houses .s gd Camping fae. a 2.00 
g f Ta Methods OIRO) cciccuneqenvarnnensieres . Motor amping 00 coe §6 OD 
— pine ee oe “eee 72 Camp Cookery (Kephart) : 1.00 Motor Camping on Western Trails n) 2.50 
(slits — ro Bg A Life (Niblick)............... oe ee Be aa 2 
amp Cra I _ 5 uskrat Farming (Edwards)... 25 
Beagles and Beagling (Hochwalt)... Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke)........ 2.00 Outdoor Handy Book (Beard). ene 3.00 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt) Camp Grub (Jessup) 3.! Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 1.50 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle)....... Camping (Kephart) .......... , Packing and Portaging (Wallace).......... 1.00 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)........... Camping Out (Miller) . 5 Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler).. 2.00 
Complete Dog Books, The (Bruette). Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart). seeeeee 2,50 Raccoon Raising (Edwards)..... 1.50 
Coyote Coursing (Almirall).............. 1.00 sa = Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses ——. se for — : 4 : 2 
Yok 2insc Schmidt)....... 9.5) 4 aising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton). 6.uf 
a ae es pe Canadian Wilds (Hunter)... i aienduatcents Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson)................. 3.50 
Dogcraft (Hochwalt) cloth, $2.00; paper 1.50 Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson) 1.00 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy) 2.00 Ferrets, Facts and Fancies Real Log Cabin (Aldrich) 4.00 
Dog Keeping for the Amateur (Hechavalt) Fox Trapping (Harding) Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop) 2.50 
Cloth, $1.50; Paperneccece..cceccecee-cecseeee 1.00 Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding).................c:cccccsessees : Science of Trapping (Kreps).......... 1.00 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little). 4.00 Fur Farming (Harding) of Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beafd).. 1.75 
Forty Years Beagling in thé U, 8S. . 5.00 Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook).............. 4.00 Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson) w- 8.00 
Foxhound, The (Williams) 1.00 Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson).. 3.00 gportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller) ......sve-+- 1.25 
Fox. Terrier, The (Haynes) ........ccccccsscssssssssesseseees 1.00 Fur Trade in America (Laut). - 6.00 Steel Traps (Harding) 1.00 
Modern Airedale, The (Philips) - 1.50 Ginseng and Other Medical Plant: LTD: tad Maiieah Warunl Hodes 400 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell)... 2.50 Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins.. 1,59 Successful Muskrat RENEE EROSION) <n one 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes).. 1.00 Home Tanning Guide (Harding) ... 1,09 Taxidermy (Hornaday). 4.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes).. 1.00 Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit Taxidermy (Pray) ........ ~- 1.00 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)..... 1.00 EIINIIEIN  \iccineintseideansectnidalitedassiensesbeninmssaendacinnind 1.50 Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley)... 7.50 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 1.00 Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill) . 1.00 Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 1.00 
a, 2 ae if bi gary PHOSPOCtING.....c.c.cececsceesereneerscece eo Tracks and Tracking 1.00 
Spo ; } . angwith’s as ; ; 5¢ 
Sporting Spaniels (Stewart).. -50 Lives and Complete Angler (Walton)..........0.++ 3.00 Tats Graht (Hendyes) ue a.m0 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet).. 1.00 Mink Booklet (Lamb) ‘75 Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson).......... 3.00 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog D e Mink Farming (White) 1.00 Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding).. 1.00 
(Shelley) ; paper, $1.50; cloth..........csccsesseessees 2.00 Mink Farming (Edwards) ........c.ccccccsscssssssssssseses 1.00 Woodcraft for Women 1.00 

















STANDARD BOOKS ON HUNTING AND SHOOTING 


Shooting 


Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide. 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews)..... 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols 
Alaskan Trophies Won and Last (Young).. 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell) ‘ 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell).......... 
American Rifle (Whelen) 
An African Holiday (Sutton)... 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) 
Bows and Arrows (Duff) ; 
Camp Fires in the CanadianeRockies (Hornaday) 5. 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday)... 
Camp Fires* in the Yukon (Auer)............. 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott). 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- 






































velt) 3.50 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker)...............0 9.00 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams)... 5.00 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) 3.50 
Grizzly, The (Mills) 2.50 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous)... 4.00 


Hunting the Wild Turkey 
Hunting With Bow and Arrow 





(Turpin) 
(Pope).... 





Illustrated Africa (Boyce).. 
In the Alaska Yukon Gamelands 





(McGuire)... 





Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
(MeNabb) 75 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) 





Land of Footprints (White) 

























Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson). 2.50 
Modern Gunsmithing (Baker)........... . 4.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)............ 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill).. 6.00 
‘“‘No Hunting’’ (Lytle)... 2.50 
Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) 3.00 
oe aa 3.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(Roosevelt) 3.00 
Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use (Hatcher) 3.75 
Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge).............0000+ 3.50 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting and 
Pe A OS ee ee 3.50 
Records of Big Game (Ward) 9th edition.. 15.00 
Riflecraft (Landis) : 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller). 2.50 
The Rim of Mystery (Burnham). 3.50 


Scatter Gun Sketches 





Shot 


Guns 
Sport in Field and Forest 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis). 


Over Decoys 
(Pollard) 


(Hamilton) .........c00000+. $ 





(Ripley) 





Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell)... 
Stalking Big Game with a Camera 


Still 


The 


Hunter, 
Tales of Western M 
Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting 
Adventurous Bowman 
Tiger Trails in Southern Asia 
To Far Western Alaska for Big Game 


back) 


Trail Life in the 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay 
(Mayer) 


Trigger 


White-Tailed 
Wilderness of the 
Wildfowlers 
Wildfowling Tales 


The.... 


(Pope) 
(Sutton) 





Fingers 
Deer 





(News 


(Bradford) 
(Hazelton) 


Wing Shooting and Angling 


Wing and Trap Shooting 


Upper Y ukon 


(Askins) 






(Everitt).. 


(Maxwell) 








(Hub- 


Canadian Rockies 


(Mitche I) 
Jungles 














With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore).............. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Archery (Elmer) 
Boat Building (Beard) 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier) 
Book of Winter Sports (White) 























Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke)........ 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 

(Pinkerton) . 1.00 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool)........ 1.00 
Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; 

cloth 00 
“Oh, Ranger!’’ (Albright and Taylor)........... 2.50 
Oregon Sketches (Smith) 2.50 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock) 1.00 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)... 1.00 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars 4.00 
Ship Model Making (McCann) 


each ; 2.50 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett)... 
Small Boat Building. 








Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) ..........ssssee 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) io 
Turkeys (Baker) 
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: OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 




















y 

s Please send me the following books, for which I enclose $.... i altace ) sng 
§ send by parcel post C. O. D. for which I enclose $1.00 deposit, bal. C. O. D. ( ) “No C. O. 

- shipments in Canada. 

s 

s 

s 

Be enennemvsstnennamnsannitnnestoiapsn aaenaee 
s 

s 

y sil 
: Name _ 
é 

9 Address................ 

§ 

4 

4 
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P.peaseaseeeeseseeseesesesses 

















Why CAMELS are the 


better cigarette 





Camels are made of the choicest tobaccos 


grown—cured and blended with expert care. 
Camels are mild and mellow. 

The taste of Camels is smooth and satisfying. 
Camels are cool and refreshing. 


The fragrance of Camels is always pleasant, 


indoors or out. 


They do not tire the taste nor leave any 


cigaretty after-taste. 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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